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Pseudo-Isidorean decretals. Evidence of their spurionsness. 
Their contents. Who was their author ? Contest about 
the recognition of them. The weak government of 
Lewis the Pious favourable to the putting in practice of 
the Pseudo-Isidorean principles • • • . . • • . 1—10 

Nicholas I. (858) seeks to realize the idea of the papacy 
sketched forth in the Pseudo-Isidorean decretals. Makes 
his authority valid against the unlawful connection of 
Lotbaire of Lotharingia with Waldrade. Synods at Metz 
and Rome (863). Lotbaire recognizes Thietberga, whom 
he had repudiated, as his lawful wife. Resorts to new 
devices to satisfy his lust. Letter of the pope to Thiet- 
berga • 10 — 17 

Nicolaus in the contest with Hinkmar archbishop of Bheims, 
Synod of Soissons (863), Principles on which he pro- 
ceeded, defended by the declarations of the Pseudo- 
Isidorean decretals. Founds the papal theocratic monarchy 
in relation to Church and State 18—22 

Hadrian II. contends (367) with Cbarles the Bald unsuccess- 
fully. Letter of archbishop Hinkmar to the pope in 
reference to the threat of excommunication pronounced 
against Charles the Bald. Hadrian, in his quarrel with 
archbishop Hinkmar, and in &vour of his nephew, bisboi^ 
Hinkmar of Loon, seeks to establish the Pseudo-lsViox^^'Q^ 
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principle, that the definitive sentence in affairs relating to 
bishops belonged exclnsively to the pope. Archbishop 
Hinkmar violently attacks the Pseudo-Isidorean decretals. 
The pope's consistency in applying these principles 
triumphs 22- 

John VIII., Hadrian's successor (872). Hurtful influence of 
Italian princely &milies on tiiie papacy. Rome the seat 
of every species of corruption. John XII. (956), pope, 
deposed by king Otho II. of Germany. Leo VIII. his 
successor 29 

More liberal direction of ecclesiastical law. Gerbert, centre of 
the movement, acquires influence in the time of John XV, 
Hugh Capet, in the quarrel with duke Charles of Lotha- 
ringia, confers the vacated archbishopric of Rheims on 
Amulph, the nephew of the latter. Council of Rheims 
(991) for inquirisg into this matter. Arnulpb, arch- 
bishop of Orleans, exposes the vices of the papal court. 
His proposition triumphs ; Amulph of Rheims is deposed 
and Gerbert made his successor. The pope declares the 
proceeding arbitrary and illegal. Gerbert defends his 
principles before the council of Muson (995). The con- 
test between the party of Gerbert and that of the pope 
endures till the time of Gregory V. Grerbert deposed at 
the council of Rheims (996) 31 

Gerbert, chosen pope by Otho III., takes the name Silvester 

II. Recognizes Amulph of Rheims. The dukes of 
Tuscoli, dominant party in Italy, choose Benedict IX. 
(1033) for pope, and soon afterwards (1044) Silvester III. 
Benedict sells his papal dignity to Gregory VI., without 
wholly giving up, however, his papal authorijhr. Henry 

III. deposes all the three popes, and elects Cflement II. 
Commencement of new reformation-tendency under Leo 
IX. (1C^9)> repnaented by Petro Danuani and Hilde- 
brand •••••^ 41 

Preparation for a new period in the evolution of the church. 
Hildebrand, and his early education. Friend of the de- 
posed Gregory. His great influence on Leo IX. Intro- 
duction of a stricter moral discipline by means of celi- 
biacy and the abolition of simony, the principles of his 
reforming enterprise. Resistance to the laws grounded 
on this b^is. Leo IX. labours to carry them into effect. 
Council of Mantua (1052) on the maintenance of these 
laws. Leo himself transgresses the ecclesiastical laws in 
fighting against the Normans (1053). He is severely 
censurSl mr this by Damiani ..«..••. 4$ 

Increasing influence of Hildebrand.'^ Victor II., Stephen XL, 
Benedict X., which latter abdicates. Nicholas IL passes 
a law concerning the papal election, in which is contained 
at the same time the mondation of the college of cardinals 
(1059). Energdac «ffortB of the party of Hildebrand and. 
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Damia&i. The osiite of the papacy 'becomei the cause of 
the people, and leads to contests in Florence and in Milan. 
AncUdf Landulf de Cotter and Nazarius preach in Milan 
in support of ti^e papacy. Parties in Milan (Patarenes). 
Damiani and Anselm of Luoca sent by the pope to Milan 
to inquire into these disturbances. Insurrection there 
suppr^»ed by Damiani. Triumph of the Romish church. 58 — 70 
^Oontest of die two parties after the death of Nicholas II. (1061) 
at the election of a new pope. Anselm of Lucca chosen 
pope by means of Hildebrand, under the name of Alex- 
ander 11. Alexander not recognized in Germany, and 
Honorius II. chosen. Contest of the two popes, decisive 
with regard to the church-evelution of the middle ages. 
Alexanaer''recognized at the synods of Osbom (1062) and 

Mantua (1064) as ix>pe • • . 70—73 

Kew disturbances at Milan. Defence of priestly marriage. 
ErUnAald contends in Milan in the cause of the papacy. 
Ariald murdered in Milan (1067\ Feuds in Florence 
quieted by Damiani and the monk Peter. Preparatory 
steps to liie new secular government of Rome by Hilde- 
brand 73—77 

II. History of the Church Corutitution in its other relations, 

77—97. 

1. Relation of the Church to the State, 

Appointment to church offices. Hurtful influence of the 
sovereigns upon it Quarrel of Lewis III. of France 
with Hinkmar of Rheims on this subject. Three different 
parties with regard to the ri^t of investiture in sovereigns. 
Abomination of simony. Indulgence shown it. Parti- 
cipation of the clergy in war (955). . Examples : Fulbert 
of Cambray, Ulrich of Augsburg, Bemward of Hildesheim. 
Important voices remonstrate against it : ]$adbod of 
Utrecht, Damiani, Fulbert of Chartres. Influence of the 
church on the administration of justice. Proposal for a 
general peace. TreugssDei • . . • 77 — 88 

2. Oiyanizatum of the Church wtthm itself. 

Things secular and spiritual confounded, a cause of comq)tioQ 
to the church. Earnest labours of pious Inshops, par- 
ticularly in Germany. Hurtful influence on the clergy 
of the secular standing point. Ecclesiastics from the 
ranks of the nobility, and their conduct towards ^ 
bishops. Rudeness among the clergy. Influence of th« 
secular interest of families. CompUints about the cor- 

! ruption of the clergy. Efforts made to stem this corrup- 
tioA by Duns^an of C^terbory, Rathenns of VeconSi, «»^ 
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Agobard of L7on& Castle-priests. Ck>iincil of Payift 
(850) agunst the clerici acepkali, Cooncil of Seligen- 
stadt (1020) against the abuse of patronage • • . • 88 — 96 

III. History qfMonachtsm, 97 — 111. 

Attempts to revive the ancient strictness of the monastic life. 
Reformers of monachism. Benedict of Aniane, His call 
to the monastic life. His labours. Hurtful influence of 
worldly-minded bishops. Synod at Trosley (909) on the 
decline of monachism. New attempts at reform. Berno 
of Burgundy (927t). Odo (942t). Agmar. Majolus, 
Odilo, Hugo 97—103 

Extravagances of the fanatical monastic asceticism in Italy. 
Hermits. Romuald of Ravenna, founder of the C^Xmal" 
dulensidn order. Congregation of Vallombrosa under 
John. William o/* Dijon, reformer of monachism. Gervin 
of Centulum in France. Nilus the Younger in Italy. His 
education, labours, and death (1005) •••••• 103—111 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, 112 — 154. 

Predominating tendency of the liturgical element in divine wor- 
ship, (Ordinances of the council of Mentz (847) on 
preaching. Ot/rid, probably a German preacher. His 
poetical paraphrase of the Gospels. Ordinances of the 
council of Valence (855) on preaching. Pastoral 
instructions of Gerard, bishop of Tours (858), and of the 
synod at Rouen (879). Council of Langres (859). Ordi- 
nances of Riculf, bishop of Soissons, on the founding of 
schools. Rabanus Maurus de institutione dericorum. 
Pastoral instructions of archbishop Hinkmar • • . . 112 — 116 

Tendency in the direction of Christian reform, Agohard of 
Lyons. His zeal against the too artificial churdi music. 
His book on images. His attack on the Tempestarii. 
Claudius of Turin, Is, without reason, accused of Adop- 
tianism and Arianism. Influence of the doctrines of 
Augustin on him. His mode of apprehending sin. His 
biblical commentaries. Becomes bishop of Turin (814). 
Zealous in his opposition to the too firequent pilgrimages. 
Is accused as a teacher of error. His work in vindication 
of himself. Takes his stand in opposition to ima^ 
worship. Is stigmatized by Theodemir as a heretic. 
His death (839). Jonas of Orleans comes out against the 
doctrines of Claudius. Walqfrid Strabo and Hinkmar of 
/^Aeims on image-worship •••••#-»•• 116^^134 
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Fights against a sensuous anthropomorphism. Odo of 
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and public church-penance. Jonas of Orleans against 
almsgiving and the sacrifice of the mass. . • • . . 148—151 

Spiritual jurisdiction. Independent exercise of it by each 
bishop in his own diocese. Infringed upon by the too 
frequent pilgrimages to Home. Bishop Ahito of Basel 
(820) and the council of SeUgenstadt (1022) zealous oppo- 
nents of those pilgrimages. Three different grades among 
the guilty. Excommunication. Anathema. Interdict • 151 — 154 
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I. In the Western Church, 155—260. 

Practical and hiblico-eccleaiagtical directum m Theology, 

Prankish church. Magnentius Rabanus Maurus, His labours. 
His writings. His freedom of spirit with regard to Ae 
hierarchy. Haimo of Halberstadt ^8531). Walafrid 
Strabo (849t). Glossa ordinaria. Christian Drutbmar 
(850), interpreter of the Scriptures. Servatus Lupus, 
zealous friend of scientific study. Jonas of Orleans. His 
book De institutione laicali. His rules of living for 
princes ...•«• 155—160 

Dialectical and speculative direction in 2%eology% 

Franhish church, Fredegis, His controversy with Agobard 
of Lyons. Spread of a dialectical direction of theology 
from Ireland. John Scotos Erigena (S7'2i[). lufL^oftS^c^ 
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of the Greek diurch teachers on him. Agreement of 
ihe rational and eccletiastico-traditionaJ ground- idea of 
his theological hent His two-foid position with respect 
to the knowledge of God. His four kinds of beinff. His 
view of sin. Dioiufnua Areopagita, Confounding of 
Dionysius of Paris with the former. Difiusion of his 
writings 161—171 

£vobUiim of a new spiritual creation in Theology, 

England. Alfred the Great (871— 901). His plan for the cul- 
ture of his people. His translation of the regula pasto- 
ralis of Gregory the Great. Barbarism in the church 
after his death. Dunstan of Canterbury, Ethelwold of 
Winchester. JElfric <^ Malmesbury 171 — 174 

Italy. Batherius of Verona. His prssloquia. Atto of Ver- 

celli. His commentary on the epistles of Paul . . . 174 — 175 

France. Gerbert. Ahbo of Fleury. FuUbert of Chartres. 

Berengar. Lanfranc (1089f) 175—176 

Germany, Nother of St. Gallen (I022t). His German para- 
phi^ of the Psalms. Williram. His translation of 
Solomon's Song ••••• 177 

Conflict of opposite theological views. 

Doctrine of ^^rtdegtination. Beginning of the controrersies <ni 
this subject occasioned by Gottschalk. His education. His 
study of the doctrine of Augustin. PecuUarilies of his 
own doctrine. His hypothesis of a prsedestinatio duplex. 
Influence of the Augustlnian system of doctrine on him. 
Letter of Rabanus Maurus against his doctrine marks the 
course of the succeeding controyersies as formal con- 
troversies. Peculiar doctrine of Rabanus Maurus. Gott- 
schalk defends his doctrine before an assembly'conyened 
at Mentz. Assembly of the states at Chiersy (^849). 
Gottschalk condemned as a heretic. Offers to submit to a 
judgment of God. His death (868). Indignation of the 
pope agsdnst Hinkmar, Gottschalk's oppressor . • . 177 — 190 

Fruitless endeavours of Hinkmar to put down theGottschalkian 
doctrine. Prudentius of Troyes (861) adopts Gottschalk's 
doctrine. Batramnus <f Corbie (868) in favour of Gott- 
schalk's doctrine. Servatus Lupus (862) the most learned 
defender of the Gottschalkian doctrine. His work De 
tribus quffistionibus. John Scotus, an opponent of Gott- 
schalk. His doctrine concerning predestmation and the 
freedom of the will. Wenilo of Sens^ Prudentius of 
Troyes^ and Fhrus of Lyons against Scotus. Hinkmar 
gains new opponents of the Gottschalkian doctrine. Amulo 
and Pardeuus of Lyons against Grottsehalk's doctrine. 
Bemigiua of Lyoms censures the harsh conduct of Hink- 
mar towmrds Gottschalk. New ondertakinga of Hinkmar. 
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doctrine. Synod at Valence (859) against the synod at 
Chiersy. Proposals for establishing a common system of 
Mth. The holding fast to set formulas a reason for the 
non-adoption of that proposal. Hinkmar's book on 
predestination, the last thing that appeared in this con- 
troversy 190 — 208 

Doctrine of the Lord's Supper, Peculiar tendency to the sen- 
sualization of divine tUngs in the Western church. Com- 
mencement of the controversies respecting the Lord's 
Supper. Faschcuius Eadbert (831). His stiff supra- 
naturalistic doctrine of transubstantiation. Doubts con- 
cerning his doctrine. Batramnus De oorpore et sangnine 
Domim. His doctrine of the Lord's Supper compared 
with that of Paschasius. John Scotus (perhaps Ratram- 
nus) against Paschasius. His view of the Lord's Supper. 
Milder view of Ratheritu (^ Verona^ Herigary and Cret' 
bert, Greneral approbation of tiie doctrine of transub- 
stantiation 209—220 
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logical education. His free method as a scholastic teacher. 
His views respecting hermits. Influence of Augustin on 
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Lanfranc. Council at Rome. His condemnation at the 
conndl of Vereelli. His liberation brought about by his 
friends. Berengar's endeavours to defend himself on the 
seore of his doctrines. Proposal fbr a council. Council 
at Paris, at which Beren^ does not appear. Defends 
himself before the council at Tours (1054). Publicly 
expldns himself to the satis&otion of the papal legatOi, 
His journey to Rome (1059). Appears before an as- 
sembly. Ckmfirms under lJ)e fear of death a confession 
of fititii drawn up by Cardinal Humbert. Y«t spreads 
abroad his doctrine in France. Lanfranc accuses him of 
peijury. His reply to I^uifranc. His followers. His 
continued labours in France. His controven^ with Ghtt- 
frid of Tours, Ensebius Bruno on the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Council of Poictiers. Berengar in Rome 
(1078) before Gregory VII. Complete triumph of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Death of Bereng^ar (1 088^: 
More exact exhibition of Berengar's doctrine. His 
opposition to every representation of a bodily appear- 
ance of Christ in the eucharist His figurative in- 
terpretation of the eucharist. Couversio of the bread 
and wine in his own sense of it. His view of the 
sacranaitB generally, the ground of his apprehension 
of the encharist. His spiritual view of tiie church. 
His fij^t afainst stories of mirades. Berengarians not 
•gnemg with bim. Bis positiooL ux TesKc4to\)hft^if)^ 
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apprehending the Lord's Sapper with that of Pascha- • 
sins 221—260 
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Photius, (Ecumenius of Tricca. Obstacles hindering 
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Milder measures of the emperor. Violent resistance of 
Theodore and the monks. Forcible measures resorted to 
by the emperor 263—278 
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image-controversies. His effort to restore tranquillity. 
Neutral position with regard to images. Embassy sent 
by Michael to the pope and Lewis the Pious . . • . 279 — 282 

Theophilus (830) emperor — opposed to image-worship. His 
conduct towards the teachers and artists who operated to 
promote image-worship. Reaction in favour of image- 
worship occasioned by the empress Theodora. The em- 
press after the death of Theophilus necessitated to &vour 
the reintroduction of images. Manuel and Theoctistus. 
Their wardship over the minority of Michael. Solemn 
introduction of images in Constantinople (842), festival of 
orthodoxy. Ignatius. Photius in favour of image-wor- 
ship. Council at Constantinople (869) opposed to icono- 
clasts 283—289 

APPENDIX. 

Participation of the Western Church in these controversies. 

Proceedings of the Prankish church against the image- wor^ 
shippers. The embassy above mentioned of the emperor 
Michael to Lewis the Pious ; occasion of it. Synod at 
Paris (825). Transactions of this synod. Embassy of 
Lewis to the pope. Uncertainty respecting the issue of 
the negotiations with the pope ••••••.• 290—292 
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Friendly relation existiDg between Photius and \gtiei.\AMJ& 
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peror to elevate Photius to the patriarchal dignity. Con- 
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Michael and of the priest Nicetas. The work of mcetas 
burned by order of Uie emperor. Still more inimical dis- 
position between the two churches. Heretical names, 
Azymites and Prozymites, Fermentarians. Theological 
investigations occasioned by the dispute concerning the 
use of leavened or unleavened breaa; Peter of Antioch 
and Theophylact of Achrida on the paschal meal of 
Christ. views taken by both touching the further 
(milder) proceedings towards the Latin church . • • 33 

rV. He-action of the Sects against the Dominant Church or 

system of faiths 340—367. 

In the East, 

Faulicians, Cruel enterprises set on foot by the empress 
Theodora against them. Carbeas flees out of the imperial 
army with five thousand of this sect to Armenia. Exten- 
sive spread of this sect in that country. John Tzimisces 
transplants (969) a lar^e portion of the sect to Thrace. 
Their spread in Bulgaria 34( 

Arevurdis and Sun-children, Appear in Armenia. Their 
doctrines a mixture of Zoroastrian and Christian elements. 
Points in which they differed from the Pai^cians. New 
shaping given to this sect by Sembat and Medschusik. 
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^ame ThondraceniaM, Their fhrtiier sprcftd by means 
of Jacob (1002), His doctrine. Taken prisoner by the 
OaOiolicos. He is slain by his enemies. Spread of this 

sect in Hie Roman provinces 341 — 344 

^c^ites and Enthusiasts. Appear in Mesopotamia. Their 
Tesemblance to the older Euchites and to the Bosomiles. 
Hystico-theosophical tendency — dualism. Spreaa under 
the disguise of monks. Different parties among them. 

Their constitution . 344—347 

•^^"inganians. Derivation of this name. Pnncipal seat of ..^ 
me sect. Sprung from a mixture of Judaism and Christi- 
anity. Their observance of all the rites of Judsdsm. 
Perhaps the sect against which Paul contends in the 
epistle to the Colossians 347 — 348 

In the West, 

^^^^XTraption of the cler^ in Italy ; point of approach by which 
to attack the dommant church. The awakening spirit of 
inquiry in France an occasion for attacking the church 

^ doctrines 348—349 

^^cts in Orleans. Their rationalizing and mystical tendency. 
Probable connection with Italian sects. Their contest against 
the supernatural birth of Christ. Their spiritual baptism 
and spiritual eucharist. Lisoi (Lisieux) and Stephen at 
their head. Council convened against them at Orleans 
(1022). Death ofthe majority of them at the stake • • 349—357 
icts around Cambray and Arras, Ramihed gives spread to 
heretical doctrines. Synod convened against him in 
Csunbray. Confesses his orthodoxy. Refiises to take the 
eucharist (in proof of his innocence). Is burned. Spread 

of his followers 357—358 

^eds in Montfort near Turin, Gerhard, their presiding officer. 
A trial of them ordered by Heribert (1027—1046) 
Mystico-idealistic tendency. Denial of the reality of 
Christ. Rejection of marriage. Death of the majority of 

them at the stake 359—361 

heretics and Fanatics. Study ofthe Latin authors occasion of 
heretical tendencies. Probus at Fulda (in the 9th century). 
Extends the efficacy of Christ's redemptive sufferings also 
to the better pagans. Connects therewith the doctrine of 
absolute predestination. Vtlgardy Grammarian in Ra- 
venna. Fabulous stories respecting him. Probable spread 
of heretical tendencies in Italy and Sardinia. Zeuthard 
makes his appearance (in the 11th century) near Chalons- 
sur-Mame, as a fanatic. Finds something unchristian in 
marriage and in several other Christian customs. Destroys 
lumself. Cruel proceedings against erroneous teachers ' 
resisted by Wazo of Liege (1047) 361—367 
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FOURTH PERIOD, continued. 

^M THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE TO 
POPE GREGORY SEVENTH. A.D, 814 to A.D. 1073. 



SECTION SECOND. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION. 

I. Papacy and the Popes. 

The most important thing in studying the history of the 
church constitution in this period, as well as in the middle 
ages generally, is, to survey what was slowly and gradually 
done for the realization of the church theocratical system, the 
full completion of which was steadily kept in view by the 
church, after the fundamental position had once been taken ; 
and in order to the realization of this system of the church 
theocracy, everything depended on the r^lization of the idea, 
which required that the church should form one organic 
whole under one visible head, by which all the parts should 
he held together — ^in other words, on the formation of the 
papact/. For it was only then that the church could be 
expected to make itself independent of the influence of the 
secular power, and appear as God's instrument for remodelling 
and shaping all human relations, Vhen it should proceed to 
develop itself under the guidance of an absolute head, not 
subject to the power of any individual monarch, and able to 
keep all the scattered members of the great whole united 
together. See vol. III. p. 120. For tWa TeaLSOu, \j^ tewsX. 
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henceforth give the history of the papacy the precedence over 
all other matters relating to this subject. Taking this view 
of the matter, one phenomenon, most extensive and important 
in its influences, may well claim our attention in the first 
place — a phaiomenon which {m)ceededfrom and again power- 
fully reacted upon the papal theocratic system so £sir advanced 
already towards its completion in the prevailing mode of 
thinking of this age ; jnaoiely, the wide circulation of a new 
code of ecclesiastical laws, which, formed for the exclusive 
purpose of favouring this system, acquired great authority by 
falsely assuming the names of ancient popes ; we mean the 
PseudO'Isidxyiian Decretals, 

We observed in the second period, that the collection of 
ecclesiastical laws, drawn up l^ the Roman abbot Dionysius 
Exigims in the sixth century, and containing the papal de- 
cretals from the time of Siricius downward, acquired the 
greatest influence in the Western church. This collection, 
which was widely circulated, and used in the churches of 
different countries, received many and various additions from 
the admission of other and later ecclesiastical ordinances, such 
as the needs of the churches of diflcrent . countries would 
naturally call for. Such was the case in particular vnih. the 
Gallic and Spanish recensions of this collection. Among 
these latter, there was one especially known by the venerated 
name of Isidore of Seville.* Another, however, appeared 
under the same name in the ninth century, which contained 
a complete series of the decretals of the Eoman bishops firom 
Clement downwards — ^most of them pieces entirely unknown 
before, but some of them interpolat€d,t at an earlier period, 
with many alterations and inserted clauses. This fraud was 
so clumsily contrived, and ignorantly executed, that had the 
age been a little more fitted for, or less disinclined to critical 
investigations, and had the deception itself not fallen in with 
a predominant interest of the church, it might have been 

* It iras formed between the years 633 and 636 ; for it contains the 
canons of the fourth conncil of Toledo, of the former year ; and a part 
of the pre&ce to this collection, which has its natural and original plaoe 
in the same, and must have been taken from it, occurs again in the 
Origiues of Isidore, which could not have been produced after the latter 

f As the £r8t epistle of Clement to James, tr«Ds\&\e6L\>^ BxiifiTiTis* 
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easOy detected and exfXMed* SlHl its author did not invent 
and shape according to his own will the langoage attributkl 
to those ancient bishops. The letters were ^ the most part 
iBsde up of passages borrowed from &r later Ecclesiastical 
doenmeBts, which he took the liberty to alter and mutilate 
so as to suit ins purpose and correspond with his notions, not 
ev&k giving himself the trouble of removing from them things 
iiiccNignions to the age in which the letters were said to have 
been written, and not ^Idom patc^ng them together without 
any intelligible connection whatsoever. These ancient Roman 
bishops quote Scripture from a Latin translation, formed 
&om the mixture of one made by Jerome with another that 
had been current in earlier times* They refer to relations 
between the state and the church, which could not possibly 
havo existed in the age when these letters purport to have been 
written.* We mieet in them, the most extraordinary ana- 
chronisms; as, for example, that Victor, bishop of Rome, 
wrote concerning the contested celebration of passover, to 
Theophtlus, bishop of Alexandria, who lived two centuries 
later.f The Scriptural passages cited as proofe are altered 
and mutilated with an effirontery and ignorance equally 
shameful.:|: 

In these forged decretals the papal theocratic system is set 
forth with a completeness, and poshed to an extreme^ never 
before expressed in any connected series of ecclesiastical laws. 

* To mention but one example, the Boman bishop Zephyrinus, in his 
ep. 2. at the close of the second century, under pagan emperors, speaks of 
the expalsiim of the bishops, which was forbidden by the pnecepta 
imperalonan. 

t But he here doubtless was con&unded with a bishop Theophilus of 
Csesarea, in Palestine, mentioned in the church history of Rufinus \ — 
hence the anachronism. 

X Thus, for example, in the first letter of Anaclete, the words spoken 
by the Sodomites against Lot, Gen. xix. 9, are brought forward as 
evidence against peregrins judicia in ecclesiastical matters ; but they are 
dted as the words of God. Unde et Dominus mentionem faciens.Loth 
per Mosen loquitur, dicens. Again, what is said in Heb. ix. 13, of purifi- 
cation by the blood of Christ as contrasted with the lustrations of the Old 
Testament, is applied to prove the magical purifying powerof consecrated 
water in ^ first letter of the bishop Alexander. Nam si cinis Titulse 
adspersus sanguine populum sauctificabat (the words ad emendationem 
camis, which did not suit the purpose, must of course be left out} atqne 
mundabat, multo magis aqua sale adspersa diVunsc^ue '^Tec;^^^ ^'^<:;^^^a^ 
popBlmp BmietkkM aiSpUi mmttJBKL 
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The idea of an inviolable caste of priests, consecrate to God, 
the fundamental element out of which the entire hierarchical 
system was composed, and the basis on which it reposes, was 
here brought out and defended by emp1o3ring and perverting 
Scriptural texts, especially fiK)m the Old Testament, in a man- 
ner the most bold and the most directly at variance with the 
spirit of the gospel. The priests were represented as the apple 
of God's eye, the familiares Dei, the spiritales, as opposed to 
the camalesj the term which was appli^ to the laity. Who- 
ever sinned against them sinned against God himself, as they 
were the representatives of God and Christ. Men were to see 
Christ in them. The priests were subject to no secular tribu- 
nal ; on the contrary, God had constituted them the judges 
over all. The passage in Ps. Ixxxii. 1, was often applied to 
them. ^' God standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he 
judgeth among the gods.'' All who were oppressed should be 
able to look to the priests, and with them find protection. It 
is carefully inculcated that bad priests, if they do not &11 from 
the faith, must be tolerated, as sent by God ; and that the laity 
could in no case be set as judges over them. Complaints 
against ecclesiastics are hedged round with the greatest pos- 
sible number of difficulties ; and in that state of the church, 
where a large portion of the clergy were so destitute of personal 
dignity, it was in truth necessary, in order to maintain the 
dignity of the priesthood, that it should be rendered as inde- 
pendent as possible of personal worth. If the priests should 
once come to be regarded as organs for the transmission of 
magical virtues — as it is made a prominent point in these de- 
cretals that by the priest's words Christ's body is produced — 
with this would easily be associated the idea that, although it 
were greatly to be wished the priests should, by their personal 
character, always prove to be worthy organs, yet, even inde- 
pendently of this personal worth, they must ever be r^arded 
with reverence as the vehicles through whom these divine 
virtues are communicated to men. The inviolability of the 
church is sharply defined and strongly insisted upon, as well 
with reference to the property as to the persons consecrated to its 
service. A trespass against this inviolability is represented as 
sacrilegium, a sin against God, the most enormous of crimes.* 

* In tie second letter of Pins, wHcIl chaxacton&^aeaW^ mssV&iilbft c^^v^t 
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The principles inculcated with regard to the objective im- 
portance of the priesthood generally, were now applied especially 
to the office of bishops, as those to whom the power to bind and 
to loose had been given by Christ. Men should respect even 
the unjust decision of a bishop ; though the latter ought to be 
careful never to make such a decision. Thus the fear of the 
ecclesiastical sentence was alone to be strongly impressed on 
the laity.* The bishops were especially to be represented as 
inviolable persons, to be protected against both the arbitrary 
will of secular power and also the attack of other ecclesiastical 
authorities, such as the metropolitans, with whom the bishops 
in the Frankish empire were frequently in dispute. Both were 
closely connected in the church theocratical plan ; for the 
prince might be enabled, by employing dependent bishops as 
lus instruments, to force from his station any one of them who 
had incurred the prince's displeasure. The only means for 
maintaining the independence and inviolability of the bishops 
was for them to possess, in a head over the entire church, a 
secure refuge against every arbitrary procedure and oppressive 
measure, on the part of the secular power, and of their eccle- 
siastical superiors and colleagues ; to make the pope the judge 
over the bishops in the last resort, from whom there could be 
no appeal. Thus, then, was presented a coherent organism of 
ecclesiastical powers, evolved in a regular gradation. Over 
the metropolitans were placed the primates and patriarchs ; 
but over all presided the bishop of Bome, as the successor of 
St. Peter, on whom in particular Christ had conferred the 
power to bind and to loose. It was repeatedly inculcated that 
the church of Rome was directly constituted head over iall the 
others by Christ himself. The episcopal chair of Peter, the 
princeps apostolorum, had been transferred, on grounds of 
convenience, from Antioch to Bome.f The church of Rome, 
which appoints and consecrates all bishops, is therefore the sole 
and sufficient judge, in the last resort, over the same, to which 

of these decretals in reference to morals : Non graving peccatum est 
fomicatio quam sacrilegiam ; sed sicut majus est peccatum, quod in 
Deum committitor, quam quod in homiuem, sic gravius sacrilegium agere 
quam fornicari. 

* In the letters of Urban : Valde timenda est sententia episcopi, licet 
injuste liget aliquem, quod tamen snmmopere prsVitoe ^'&\>^X. 

f Jabeate Domino, as is said m the first letter o{'Nlaxcfi\Va&. 
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in all cases they may appeal.* Ansoog the important affidrs 
which could not be decided without the authority of the pope, 
belonged the cases 'of bishops. In one of the decretalsf the 
condition is indeed expressed, that whenever an appeal is made 
it should be reported to the pope ; but in other places it is 
expressly dechu^, as indeed it follows, as a matter of oouise, 
from the principle lying at the ground of these decretals, that 
a decisive sentence can in no case whatsoever be passed upon 
bishops, without the concurrence of the Romish church, as 
well as that no regular synod can be convoked without its 
authority.^ Hence it followed again that the pope, whenever 
he thought proper, could bring the cause before his own tribu- 
nal, even where no appeal had been made, in case the bishop, 
as might indeed often b^^pen under the circumstances of those 
times, had not dared to aippeal ; and the decision of the pope 
must be acknowledged and carried into effect without demur.$ 
Moreover, it is already intimated in these decretals that the 
emperor Constantino had transferred his sovereign authority 
in Rome to the Roman bishop. || 

But whoever may have been the author of this forged ool- 
lection,Y we assuredly cannot give him the credit, from any- 
thing which h^ exhibits in this work, of possessing the creative 
intellect which would have been capable of producing, out of 
its own resources, a new system of ecclesiastical government ; 
nor would any system, thus produced, have ever been able to 

* In the first letter of Marcellus : at inde accipianttnitioiiem etlibem- 
tionem, node accepenmt informatioaem atque cons^cration^m. 

t In the first -letter of Anaclete. 

X In the first letter of Maroellos : at nolla sjnodus fieret prseter ejns 
sedls aactoritatem, nee olios episcopos nisi in legitima synodo soo temr 
pore apostolica auctoritate conYOcata soper qoiboslibet criminibos pulsatos 
aodiatar vel joditetar. § Vid. Sixti, ep. 2. 

II Epistda Melchiadis. Ut sedem impmalem, qoam Romani principes 
possederant, xelinqaerent et Petro soisqoe pre^olibos profiitaram oon- 
cederet 

^ The Deacon Benedictos LeTita of Mentz/by adopting a great deal 
out of these decretals into a collection of Capitularies, compiled by him 
about the year 845, and at the same time hy his mode of speaking of 
them, exposed himself to the suspicion of haying been -concerned in their 
&brieation. It is foreign from oar purpose to enter into a more full in- 
vestigation respecting the origin and author of the Pseudo-Isidmian 
Decretals; it was simply oar endeaToui? to contemplate this collection 
as a product of the (^ordi spirit of the times, and on the side of Us 
J^ssciln£^ InAwBoe on thai f^viU 
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gain such imivensal acceptance. He was, at all events, but 
the organ of a tendency -of the religioua and ecclesiastical spirit 
whicii prevailed with Uie great mass of the man among whoni 
he lived. He had no idea of iDtroducing a new code ; but only 
of presenting, in a connected form, the principles which, must 
be recognized by every one as correct, and on which depended 
the well-being of the church ; and it is easy to see how a man 
so little capable of gcmig beyond his own narrow circle, and of 
rightly understanding the words of others, spoken under the 
circumstances and relations of other times, might conceive that 
he found a support for those principles in many declarations of 
the older Others. In truth, evai what had been said by a Leo 
the Great, concerning the pope's primacy over the whole 
church, involves the principle of all that is to be found in these 
decretak ; though Leo could not realize, in his own age, those 
outlines of the ideal of a papacy whidi floated before his mind. 
But suppodng that the author of the decretals was convinced 
it would be doing God service to bring these principles 
together in a compendious form, and introduce them more cer- 
tainly into the practice of the church, by the use of names held 
in. general veneration, then he might also consider a pious fraud 
allowable £ot so holy an end; for this erroneous principle, 
which was upheld by not a few authorities of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, had found admission with many who had not been 
led by the influence of an Augustin to the opposite persuasion ; 
and such an opinion m^st always find admission where a party- 
int«*est is confounded with the cause of God and the truthy 
and a party-conscience. decides the course of duty. Moreover, 
there were already to be found, in that period,, many forged 
writings, composed in the interest of the hierarchy ; for pope 
Hadrian himself had af^>ealed to such, which were preserved in 
the Roman archives > and it was l]y such forgeries already 
existing that Alcuin was deceived, when he cited them in sup- 
port of the position that the pope could judge over all, but 
coQld be judged by no man.* 

Nor can it be supposed that the author of the decretals in- 
tended, by this collection, merely to difluse abroad the above- 
mentioned principles concerning the power of the churchy 
concerning the several grades of ecclesiastical power, and 
concerning the papal monarchy, and that all the rest was intra* 
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duced only as occasional and subordinate matter, and to render 
the deception more attractive. We have no reascm for denying 
that ivhat he elsewhere says concerning the external forms <n 
the church, the magical, sanctifying effects of the sacraments, 
and other outward things,* were considered by him equally 
important. At the bottom of all lay the same mode of appre- 
hending Christianity, with which this church-system was ever 
found to be connected. In a word, the author or authors of 
this collection were but the organ for expressing this rude and 
grossly Jewish mode of apprehending Christianity, for which 
many others might have served equally as well. And it is 
with this production, as with many others which have arisen in 
the same manner ;t we see in it only the expression of a certain 
tendency of the ecclesiastical spirit of the age, where very 
little depends on the individual character of the agent employed, 
he being an accident, which in this relation vanishes to insig- 
nificance. But this product of the spirit of the times, by the 
way in which, and the authority with which, it diffused abroad 
the principles growing out of that spirit, and opposed to the 
old ecclesiastical laws, reacted powerfully back again upon the 
spirit which gave birth to it. Nor could it fail to happen, on 
the other hand, that the ancient tendency of the church kws 
should be aroused to a conflict with these new principles before 
they could be generally acknowledged. This conflict is the 
most important fact connected with the history of the papacy 
in the next succeeding times. But first of all it will be 
necessary to glance at the antecedent and preparatory circum- 
stances of the times, that is, at the age of Lewis the Pious. 

The legal order and the energy of the government under 
Charlemagne, were not favourable to the exercise of such 
principles as were expressed in the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals ; 
but following after the energetic reign of Charlemagne came 
the feeble one of the well-meaning, but, as an independent ruler, 
incapable, monarch, Lewis the Pious. This gave rise to many 
abuses, or allowed such as were repressed before to get the 

* That of course being excepted, which, on the ground of those 
accounts contained in the liber pontifiodis — that untrustworthy collection 
of the lives of the Roman bishops — he was obliged to say, in order to give 
his fictions some appearance of a historical foundation. 

t £. g. the Pseudo-Dionysian writings, respecting which there are 
some ex^lent remarks in Vogt s latest work u^n. them.. 
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Upper hand. Soon after followed those political disorders in 
the Frankish empire which grew out of the quarrels of Lewis 
with his sons. Distraction and weakness here gave many op- 
portunities for the church to interfere in the political strifes^ 
Wala, abbot of Corbie, a kinsman of the emperor, and Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons, then stood at the head of the party which 
contended for the independence and sovereignty of the church ; 
and though it cannot be denied that by suffering themselves to 
be '^itangled in the interests of an excited party, these men 
may have been so far misled as to call that a good cause in 
which the most sacred duties were grossly violated, yet neither 
can it be concealed that the mode of presenting to benefices, 
and the intrusion of rude laymen into the administration of the 
property of the church, gave occasion for much just complaint. 
When the reigning evils were first brought into discussion, in 
the year 829, the abbot Wala declared that everything de- 
pended on keeping the line of demarcation clearly drawn 
between the ecclesiastical and the civil province, the king and 
the bishops concerning themselves only about the affairs which 
belonged to their respective callings.* But when pope Gregory 
IV. came to France as mediator in the disputes between the 
emperor Lewis and his sons, and the rumour got abroad that 
he would decide in &,vour of the latter, he met, from the 
bishops belonging to the emperor's party, a very unfavourable 
reception, and the stand which they took against him proves 
how far it was from being even yet a common thing in France 
to acknowledge the supreme judicial authority of the pope in 
all matters ; and the consciousness of defending against the 
pope the cause of divine justice, contributed, no doubt, to 
render their language still more emphatic. They addressed 
him as a colleague ; they called him brother ;t they reminded 
him of his oath of allegiance to the emperor ; they assured him 
that if he had come to excommunicate them he might perhaps 
return home excommunicated himself; they threatened him 

* See his Life of Paschasius Badbert. Mabillon, Acta sauct Ssec. IV. 
P. 1. 1. II. f. 491. Habeat rex rempablicam libere in nsibus militisesosB 
ad dispensasdnm, habeat et Christus res ecclesiamm, quasi alteram rem- 
pablicam, omnium ^igentium et sibi servientium usibus suis commissam 
ministris fidelibus. 

f The pope in his reply declares it a contra^ctiou to c»W \im «X <yokSA 
phjM and frater. 
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with deposUioiu^ The pope was throwii by all this into the 
utmost consternation : but Wala proved to bun by dedaiations 
of the older church-teachers, and of his own predecessors, that 
he had, in no respect, overstepped the limits of bis1authc»'ity 
by interfering in these affidrs, for it belonged to him, as St. 
Peter's successor, to send his delegates to all nations to preach 
the &ith, and to promote the peace of the church. He was 
judge over all, none could be judge over him. By these 
representations the pope was reassured ; he issued a circular 
letter to the bish(^)s, reproaching them with their want of 
respect for his authority. The bishops, seized with indignation, 
that the pope should espouse so bad a cause, had made a 
distinction between the pope's person, and the dignity of the 
apostolical chair, which they were careful to hold sacred ; but 
the pope would not allow the .validity of any such distinction, 
being of the opinion that the respect due to the cathedra pom- 
tificalis was also due to the person who occupied it, in proof of 
which he alleged that by virtue of his station the gift of pro- 
phecy was ascribed even to a cruel and unbelieving Caiaphas. 
He repelled their threats, however, not merely on the gixrand 
that they had no right whatever to judge him, but because these 
threats were given on no sufficient cause of provooation.t 
Meantime the authority of the pope prevailed to such a d^^ree 
that the unlawful proceedings of the sons of Lewis obtained 
a momentary appearance of justification in the.«yes of the 
people, and the emperor was forsaken by the major part of bis 
army. 

A new epoch in the history of the papacy begins with pqpe 
Nicholas I., in the year 858. Not only did he with a clear 
consciousness of his aim, a firm consistency, and an uncere- 
monious use of his power, attempt to realise the ideal of the 

. ' 

* Not only is this sud by Paschasios Badbert, in the Life of Wala, JL 
c. f. 511. quod enndem apostolicom, qma non yocatos venerat, deponere 
deb^rent, but Gregory IV. in his tetter in reply, intimates tiiiat such a 
threat had been expressed by them ; qnod minari vos cognoscimns peri* 
cnlnm gradus. See the fragment of the letter in Agobard, opp. ed. fialos. 
T. II. p. 60. 

t Qnantam ait absardnin et stnltom, com vestra comminatio noa lift 

propter crimen, h(»nioidiam scilicet, tacrilegiam aut fartom vel aliqnid 

hujusmodi, sed nisi ita venerimus, sient ipsi vultis. And : nullo modo 

fieri potest, ut a is qui locum Petri tenet, ezhonoratur, sine erimUie dmk" 

/aariu, cathedra ejus honorata permaneat. 
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papacy sketched forth in the Pseudo-Lsidoriaii decretals, but 
be expressly eked these decretals in justification of his pro- 
ceedings ; and then for the first time they were introduced 
into the use of the church. J^ichplas acted under the belief 
which he also expressed, that to him was entrusted the over- 
sight and governance of the whole church ; that it was for hiaa 
to see to the removal of all abuses, to the maintenance and 
observance of the laws, and to the punishment of injustice m 
the whole church ; that he employed the bi^ops as his instru- 
ments, thou^ entitled to do everything fixnn the plenitude <^ 
his own power.* He conceived the plan of convoking synods 
in Kome, composed of bishops from dififerent countries, so that 
by their collected reports the wants of the different churches 
migbt be known ; of advising with these bishops, who could 
support him by their knowledge of particular nations and their 
circumstances, concerning the most suitable arrangements to 
meet these wants, and of providing by these means for the 
promulgation of the new oidinances in all countries.f 
^ It could not &il to make a salutary impression in favour of 
the papacy on public opinion, that the pope made his supreme 
judicial authority over monarchs and bishops respected in one 
case, where he appeared as the protector of oppressed inno- 
cence, and a punisher of prelates who had forgotten thenr 
doty 5 where he employed his spiritual power to compel even 
the mighty of the earth to respect a sacred law ; where it vm$ 
shown by example, how beneficially in this rude state of 
society such a power, placed at the head of the whole church 
governance, could operate as a check upon the immorality of 
arbitrary self-wilL Lotbaire, ruler over the kingdom called 
after his own name Lotharingia, accustomed to obey only his 
own sin&l lusts, was determined to get lid of his lawful wife 
Thietberga, so as to open the way for his marrying the guilty 

* See ep. 18. to king Charles the Bald: Sedes hsec sancta atqne 
prsecipua in ommbos mundi partibos dispofiitione salubri concta ordinafe 
profieereqne divino ^ta procnrat anxiiio, et quod singulari pro ano- 
toritatfr perficere valet, mnltorum seepe aaoerdotiim decemit definire 
ooosilio. Hardnin. T. V. £ 232. 

f Si ex diversis provinciis fratres invioem oonvenissent, et no6 con- 
sensu illorum quse decemenda sunt defcemeremtis et ipsi necessitates 
suas referentes et nos nostras exponentes, quae decreta fuissent melius in 
omnium notitiam &cerent pervenire. Vid. ep. 27. lui livxdicmcnaiiQiCicm. 
et Carol. CMlraw,L e. £ S46, 
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Waldrade, the object of a criminal passion. To render thii 
possible according to the laws, which made the sacrammit of 
marriage an indi^luble contract, he took counsel of certain 
yile ecclesiastics, who set him upon inventing an accusation 
against Thietberga to be industriously circulated in the fonn 
of a calumnious report, by means of which it was designed to 
procure a declaration that the marriage contract with her was 
rendered null and void. By threats and force the unfortunate 
woman was reduced to the necessity of resorting, as the only 
means of deliverance from these oppressions, and of securing 
for herself a peaceful retreat in a convent, to a confession, 
though under protest that it was extorted by force, that this 
calumnious report was true. A synod at Aix, composed €i 
bishops wholly subservient to the guilty pleasures of their 
prince, declared Lothaire's first marriage invalid, and gave 
him permission to conclude the marriage with Waldiade. 
Thietberga afterwards made her escape, and took refuge with 
Lothaire's uncle, Charles the Bald, kii^ of France, and imder 
his protection appealed to the pope. Previously to this, 
Hinkmar, archbishop of Rheims, had protested against the pro- 
ceedings of those bishops,* and had already declared, that the 
monarch, like every other man, must be strictly judged by the 
laws of the church. The pope brought the affair before Ids 
own tribunal. He convoked a synod at Metz for the purpose 
of entering into a new investigation of the whole matter, in 
which however that they might proceed more independently 
of the influence of Lothaire, not only Lotharingian but also 
French and German bishops were directed to assist; namely, 
two bishops from the kingdom of Charles the Bald, two from 
that of Lewis of Germany, his uncles; and two from the 
kingdom of his brother, Charles king of Provence. Two 
bishops sent by himself were to be present as his legates ; and 
he reserved to himself the power of confirming the proceed- 
ings of this synod, according to their report which should be 
transmitted to him. He threatened Lothaire with excom- 
munication, unless he appeared before the tribunal of this 
synod, afforded the satisfaction which it might require of him, 
and put away the. sin of which he might be found guilty.f 

* See his tract written expressly on this subject. 

j See ep. 22. ad episcopos GalU» et Getmaxiitt, I. c% f. ^S7. 
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But without. waitfi^ for the pope's decision, Lothaire, in the 
year 862, celebrated his marriage with^Waldrade, calculating 
that he should be able to make the synod convened by the 
p(^ at Metz for the new investigation of the matter, entirely 
iubservient to his own will. He so arranged it by his intrigues 
that none but Lotharingian bishops, by presents or tlireats 
made dependent on himself* met at the council in 863 ; and 
the two archbidiops, Thietgaud of Triers, and Gunther of 
Cologne, who from the first had been humble instruments of 
the king in the whole of this afiair, had the direction of the 
assembly. The papal legates had also been won over to hb 
interests by bribery. Thus the decbion of the synod turned 
out according to the king's wishes. They drew up for the 
pope a respectful report of their decrees ; and urged perhaps 
by some . misgivings of conscience, these two archbishops 
repaired in person to Borne, for the purpose of securing a 
fiivourable reception of their decision. But the object which 
Nicholas had in view was not simply to uphold the authority 
of his papal primacy, which indeed was in this case disputed 
by neither party, but to use this authority for the protection 
of a holy law, and in behalf of justice and innocence. At a 
synod held at Bome in the same year, he decided, after a care- 
ful investigation of all the facts, that the decrees of the synod 
convened at Metz, which council had presumed to anticipate 
the final sentence of the pope, and impertinently violated the 
ordinances of the apostolic chair, were null and void ; that 
such an assmnbly, favouring the cause of adulterers, was not 
^ititled to the name of a synod ;^ that the two archbishops, as 
men who had unrighteously trampled on H^e apostolical 
ordinances and the rules of justice, should be deposed from 
their episcopal offices, and rendered incapable of any priestly 
Amotion. The rest of the bishops who had subscribed their 
names to those foolish proceedings, f should be pardoned only 
on condition that, in their own persons or by their delegates, 
they testified their repentadce§ and their submission to the 

* Quos Tel beneficiis yel minis jam ad yotom snnm deflexerat, says 
the pope, in his 55th letter to king Lewis of Germany. Harduin. T. v. 
f. 288. 

t Nee Yocari synodum, sed tanquam adolteris ikventem prostibulum 
•appellari decemimus. { Oe&\.&msdxv\&. 

§ Ata Jater period be wrote to the bishops ot liOlWra^5a. V^^. \^^ 
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decrees of the apostolical chaar, from whick thcj had reoeited 
the episcopal dignity.* 

The two archbiahops^ howerefy considered this sentence of 
the pope alone, without the ooncurrenoe of a larger synod 
composed of metropolitans, before whieh thej shmild haver 
been cited, and where their defence should have first beeik 
heard, as an act of despotic and arbitrary will. They inspireil 
the mind of Lothaire's brother, the emperor Lewis, who was at 
that time in Italy at the head of an army, with violent imfig- 
nation, by complaining of the grievous insult done to tb9 
envoys of that prince, in their own personsb He marched with 
his army to Rome, for the purpose of compelling the pope to 
retract his sentaice, or at any rate of vindicatii]^ the injured 
honour of the imperial dignity ; but the pope, conadoiis of 
the righteousness of his cause, and of the divine call in 
obedience to which he had acted, would neither allow himself 
to be terrified, nor omsent to make the slightest concessions. 
He decreed a general fiist and a penitential procession, that 
the Almighty might be entreated to inspire the emperor witii 
a riprht disposition and respect for the authority of St. Peter. 
The procession was disturbed by the rude soldiery, and the 
pope obliged to retire for safety to the church of St. Peter, 
where he spent two days and two nights in fiusting. Here he 
calmly awaited the issue. The unruffled dignity which he 
preserved, in the consciousness of maintaining a holy cause and 
of obeying a divine call, would naturally prove victorious over 
rude force, governed only by passion. The conscience of those 
who were acting, not by any fixed principles but only by the 
impulse of momentary excitement, would easily be terrifi^ by 
any concurrence of circumstances which they interpreted as 
tokens of the divine anger. A soldier, who, in the confusion 
which followed the disturbance of that religious procession, had 
dashed in pieces a cross borne by one of the priests, and held 
in peculiar veneration, suddenly died. The emperor himself 
was attacked with a fever. By these occurrences, he himself, 

f. 263). Perhaps the evil would already have come to an end, if some 
of them had not looked to their own things more than to those of Jesos 
Christ. Qaidam sibi peritura sea texicata beneficia sabtrabi metnunt, 
pro justitia quidem loqui renuont, fityere autem moechis tota virtnte con- 
tenduut ac per hoc setemis beneficiis jasto jadice decemente privantur. 
'*' Unde eos principinm. episcopatos sumsisse manifentam est. 
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or has wife, was timiwa into g^reat coBstcma^iM. Hesent her 
awBj to the pope, and became reeonciled with hinu 

Although the emperor now dropped the cauafr of the iwo 
ar6M>iahop9, yet the latter by no meana gave up their resistance 
They published a protest against the pope's sentence, and a 
dre^ar letter addreased to>tibe bidiops, wherein th^ declared 
ih»r cause to be one which involTed the interests of the whole 
body.*' They aecused him of aiming to make himself lord 
owet bIL They declared that, satisfied themselves with the 
ffiUowship of the whole church, th^ would not admit the pope 
into theirkf They moreov^ connected themselves afterwards 
wkh the patriarch Photius of Constantinople, the latter beings 
invohred m a quarrel with pope Nicholas.! ^^ although the 
two lutshlndbops might adduce in their defence the principles 
of the older constitution of tiie church, yet however much 
&voored by theybrm of right, the matter oi it was too decidedly 
against them to enaUe them to succeed in cbnteoding with a 
power which the prevailing tendency of the times, by a prin- 
ciple inherent in it, was more and more determined to £Lvour. 

When Gunther of Cologne, in defiance of the papal inter- 
dict, continued still to exercise the episcopal functions, this 
appeared to his contemporaries the impious act of a man who 
had ^xrgotten there was a God.§ The pope, on hearing of it, 
excluded him and all who foUowed him firom the communicm 
of the church. No intercession of princes and bishops could 
prevail on Nicholas to remit any part of the sentence which he 
had pronounced on the two prelates. The most he would 
allow them to hope, in case they should endeavour to retrieve 
the wrong they had done, and should manifest true repentance^ 
was, that he would then bestow on them other church benefices. || 
But he constantly insisted that they should never be restored 
to their episcopal rank, nor ever be capable of administering 



* Nee nostrsB vilitatis personam attendenteSi sed omnem nostri ordinis 
muyersitatem, cui vim inferre conaris, prse ocalis habentes. See, re- 
specting this whole event, the continuation of the Annales Bertiniani in 
Perts Monomentis Hist. Germ. T. I. f. 463. 

t Te ipsum in commmiioiMm nostram recipere nolamus, oontenti 
totins eeelesisB ccmmmnioDe. % See below. 

§ In the above cited Annals, f. 465 : Miasas ctiebrare et sacrum 
chrisma conficere nt homo ane Deo pnesomsit.^ 

I) See ep, 37, to Hinkmar ofKheims, 
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again the sacerdotal office. The Lotharingian bishops humbly 
sued the pope for pardon, which he granted^ severely reproving 
them at the same time for the neglect of their duty as paston, 
and imputing it to their fault that Lothaire's impiety had pro- 
ceeded to such an extreme. Lothalre sought in vain to win 
the pope by professions of submission. He offered to come 
himself to Rome for the purpose of justifying his conduct per- 
sonally before him ; but Nicholas declai^, that he could not 
appear before him so stained as he was with sin. He ought 
not to attempt it ; for he could neither be received with honour 
at Home, nor return back with honour to hb home.* He 
required absolutely, that Lothaire should in the first place 
abstain from his criminal connection with Waldrade ; that he 
should send her to Rome, that she might there be condemned 
to a suitable church penance, and that he should receive and 
treat Thietberga as his lawful wife. Nor did he suffer himself 
to be deceived by any pretended compliances, or rest, till in 
the year 865 Thietberga was given over by a papal l^^te to 
Lothaire, in the presence of the majority of his nobles, when 
he received her and promised on his oath that he would treat 
her for the future as hb lawful wife and queen. Waldrade 
was required to accompany the legate to Rome, but was seized 
and carried off during the journey. Lothaire's wickedness 
devised a new expedient for the gratification of his lust. By 
ill-treatment he reduced Thietberga to such a strait, that with 
her own hand, and, as she said, altogether of her own accord, 
she wrote to the pope, declaring that her marriage with 
Lothaire had never been a valid one; that Waldrade was 
Lothaire's lawful wife ; and expressing her resolution to 
consecrate herself from thenceforth to a life of chastity. But 
even by this the pope did not suffer himself to be balked. He 
replied to Thietberga in a letter written with much dignity,f 
"That he could not believe what she afiirmed, since it was 
confuted by the reports which he had received from all pious 
men in Germany and France about the ill-treatment suffered 

* See ep. 27» to Lewis, king of the Germans, and Charles the Bald : 
Ooi interdiximus, et omnino interdicimas ut iter talis qualis nunc est 
non arripiat, eo qaod Romana ecclesia talem respuat et contemnat ; and 
ep. 55, to Lewis, king of the Germans : Si contra propositum nostram 
forte prsesamserit, minime qua cupithonestate vel hie snscipietur vel hinc 
profecto regredletMT. \ Ep. 48. 
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by her ; hence he had long foreseen that she would write to 
him thus." He admonished her not to suffer herself by any 
fear or force to be compelled to utter a falsehood, but to 
continue stead&st and unshaken in testifying the truth. Should 
she die for confessing that, it would be equivalent to martyr- 
dom ; for as Christ is the truth, it might be certainly affirmed, 
that whoever dies for the truth dies for Christ. For himself, 
he said he could not permit so great a crime to strike root, 
which if it were not utterly extirpated, must redound to the 
ruin of many. If he let this thing go, it would come to that 
pass, that every husband, as soon as he began to dislike hi» 
law^l wife, would compel her by ill-treatment to declare the 
marriage contract invalid, and herself guilty of any crime, 
which might be conjured up against her.* But he also gave- 
her to understand that she need have no fears for her life ; for 
Lothaire would know for certainty, that if he dared commit so 
abominable a crime, or to plot against her life in any way 
whatsoever, he would by so doing only prepare the way for hi» 
own ruin and that of his kingdom. But even should she die, 
Lothaire should never be allowed to marry the adulteress 
Waldrade. " Be sure of one thing," said he to her, " that in 
obedience to the will of that God who is the judge of adul- 
terers, neither will we endure, nor will the holy church allow 
it to happen, that Lothaire shall go unpunished, should he ever 
venture, after your decease, to take Waldrade again to himself.f 
Nor could he, according to the laws of the church, permit 
Thietbeiga to take the vow of chastity, except in case both the 
wives, of their own free accord, came to the same resolution." 
— If J after all, the pope found it impossible to force Lothaire 
to the fulfilment of his duty towards his lawful wife, still it had 
an important influence on the moral condition of the age, that 
by his means a check was pujt to public scandals, and a just 
respect created for the sanctity of the laws. The same zeal 
for maintaining inviolate the marriage relation, was likewise 
shown by the pope in other cases. { 

* ** Sed noB," says the pope, ** tales fraudes pnecavere debemus, et ne 
proficiant, in ipso novitatis eonim principio detruncare/' 

f Unum tamen scito, qaoniam nee nos nee eadem sancta eeclesia, Deo 
anctore, qui adulteros judicabit, Lotharium, si Waldradam qaandoc^^ 
resumserit, etiam te decedente, dimittet omnibus inod\s VmpumXxasi. 

$ As in the affair oflngeltrad and of the count Bobo. 

roz* VI, c 
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In still another contest, where the pope was bFOught into 
collision with the most important defender of the old ecclesa)»- 
tical freedom, and of the old ecclesiastical laws, he «ame off 
victorious. This was an affiiir, in which he seems to ha?e 
been more governed by the interests of the papal primaoj, 
which incliibed him to favour the i^ppellants, than by the rigUs 
of justice and innocence ; and he was here brought into eon- 
flict with a man of quite a different stamp from the wretched 
Lothaire, with a man who contended, and that too with great 
energy and firmness, for principles. Thil was Hinknni^ 
archbishop of Rheims. Hinkmar, at a synod held in Soissans, 
A.D. 863, had |»ronounced sentence of deposition upon iMshcp 
Bothad, with whom he had long- been at variance. Bothad 
was accused of trespassing, in various ways, upon the metre" 
politan rights of his superior, and of many violations of 
pastoral duty. Here, however, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that the accusations of Hinkmar, a passionate and aoubitioBS 
man, cannot be. regarded as unimpeachable evidence against a 
bishop who was his subordinate. Rothad appealed, it is true, 
to the pope ; and his appeal had been recognized ; but it was 
affirm^, though not admitted by Kothad, that by a subsequent 
step he had taken back that appeal, and chosen the bishops 
themselves for his judges, so that, according to the laws of the 
church respecting judges chosen by the defendant hims^^ no 
further appeal was admissible. The synod made report of 
their proceedings in a respectful manner to the pope, and 
requested him to confirm them ; but Nicolaus declined doing 
this till he should have examined further into the matter, 
many other bishops havine already interceded £oir Sothad. 
He insisted that either Hinkmar should at once restore 
Bothad to his office, upon his acknowledging that he had 
done wrong; or that Eothad, in pursuance of his appeal, 
should come to Home, and Hinkmar personally, or by 
delegates, there present the charges he had against hinu 
The pope carried his point so far as this, that Bothad, in 
the year 864, came to Rome and handed over to him his 
defence. There he remained nine months, and as no ac- 
cuser, in compliance with the pope's invitation, appeared 
against him, the pope declared the sentence that had been 
passed against him invalid ; and Rothad, who returned 
with an emphatic letter of the pope to \]![k& kva^ ^nd to the 
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mkhitkapf vns, witiiout ^ woid of oppoAitioD, leiiisUted in 
kisaffice. 

Still move importaiit Hum the immedktte object bene gained, 
was the Bauiner in which it was effectedb That it would have 
been aright in ^e po^ to order a new investigation of Bothad's 
cause^ in case the latter had persevered in his appeal, was a 
point OB which Hinkmar and the French bishops certainly did 
imt entertain a ^oubt. They snnply maintained that his ap- 
peal had been wiihdiawn by a later step which he had taken. 
This Sothad denied ; and on this ground l^icholas may have 
eonaideved himsdf justified, on a principle generally acknow- 
ledg<ad, to bring the cause before his own tribunal. But it 
was VKfosi other principles tiiat he chiefly defended the legality 
of bis procedure, and it was other principles which he pur- 
pofldy made prominent fie affirmed that, even if the suppo- 
sition were correct, on which the bishops here proceeded; 
even if fiotfaad had not appealed, still they were not warranted^ 
vnless they had received plenary power for that purpose 
from the pope, to judge a bishop. Assuredly the a&iirs of 
the bishops, i£ siaj whatever, belonged to the class of causm 
majareSy reserved £x the dedsion of the pope.* The prin- 
ciples ion winch Nichoias proceeded were the following, which 
flowed immediately out of his idea of the papacy. The care 
of the whole church, windi is committed to the succeseors of 
St. Peter, yosses through all the divers organs, which form 
the members of the ecclesiastical 'body, back to the pope. 
Now in what way could this be applied to the case of the 
metropolitans, if they might act independently of the pope 
in a matter a£ so nuu^ importance as pronouncing defini-» 
tive saitenoe upon a bishop? The pope here stood forth 
as the eharapion of the episcopal dignity. Why should not 
their affiurs belong to the class of cause majores, since they 
occupy the most important position in the church, — are pillars 
in the hous^ of God ? The metropolitans, in truth, did not 
coratitute a distinct and separate order in the church ; and as 
certainly, therefore, as it belonged to the pope alone to judge 



* £. g. in the letter to the French biihops, with which he sentRothad 
back to France. Etsi sedem apotstolicam nullatenns appellasset, contra 
tot tmmen et tanta tos decretalis ^eni statuta et epiacoi9iamSsi<^'M!Q2i&& 
nobis deponere nuJJo modo debuistifi. Harduin. T. V . i. 5^\. 
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them, so certainly did it belong to him alone to judge bishops. 
The pope has to care for the whole church, hence also for aQ 
its individual members, even for the laity. This might suffice 
to show, that the pope was authorized to bring before his own 
judicature all afiairs whatsoever, if he deemed it necessary or 
expedient. And we perceive here, how the bishops them- 
selves, in things which seemed to them to be of no very great 
importance, contributed, involuntarily and unwittingly, to lay 
the foundation of an unlimited papaLmonarchy, by occasioning^ 
or suffering that to be done in the course of ecclesistical busi- 
ness which could be made use of as an unanswerable authority 
to establish all its claims. The pope^ for example, appealed 
to the fact, that almost every day, hiymen, either of their own 
impulse or sent by the bishops, came from different countries 
to Rome, to receive a definitive judgment from the highest 
spiritual tribunal, and that by this tribunid absolution was 
either given or denied them.* The pope then argued a 
minori ad msgus : how absurd, that when you yourselves send 
the most trifling causes in the church to the pope, for his de- 
cision, you should reserve the bishops, the most important 
members of the church, for your own courts alone.f 

To demonstrate the truth of these assertions respecting hik 
jurisdiction, the pope, if he did not find more than they con- 
tained in the older records of the church (as undoubtedly he 
did), had only to cite the declarations of the Pseudo-Isidorean 
decretals, and these he cited abundantly. The French bi- 
shops, who would have concerned themselves no further about 
the matter had the pope cited these decretals on any other 
occasion, now became suspicious, because these decretals were 
employed to establish that which was contrary to their own 
church interests. They looked into their codex canonum 
(their uncorrupted Dionysian Collection), and found in it no 
such laws. This difficulty they made known to the pope.} 

^ * laXci, quos psene quotidie cum vestris et sine vestris epistolis ad 
discatieDdos et jadicandos suscipimuSy et discnssos vel jumcatoe vel 
absolutes dimittimos. 

f Absurdum est emm, ut laicos qaosque et minimos, qui sunt in 
ecclesiis vestris, nostro mittatis jadicandos judicio et addatis qnotidumo 
labori, et episcopos, qui prsecipna ecclesise membra smit, vestrse subdatia 
deliberationis arbitrio. 

X Hand ilia decretalia in toto codicis canonum corpore contineri 
descriptor 
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But the pope affirmed^ on the other hand, that the decrees of 
the popes must be admitted, whether they were to be found 
in that collection or not. He here fell into the &llacy of 
reasoning in a circle, which the bishops might easily detect, 
since their difficulty related simply to the question — ^though 
they may not have been so clearly aware of it themselves— < 
whether those decrees really proceeded from the popes whose 
names they bore. Nicholas could turn to still better ad- 
vantage then* own logical inconsistency and incapacity £>r 
critical investigations, in matters not touching their own 
iminediat^ interests ; since he was able to say, that they 
themselves had oftentimes cited in their letters, those very 
decretab, when they coldd make them subservient to their 
own purposes.* 

Nicholas was possessed with, the fdea that the papacy was 
to be the foundation pillar of the . theocracy, on which the 
weal of the whole Christian community, in church and state, 
must repose ; so that it must be the interest of all to defend 
the rights of the apostolical see. '^ How could it be possible," 
he ¥rrites to king Charles the Bald of France,')' '^ for us, if 
occasion required it, to do anything for the advancement of 
your kingdom, or of the churches of your kingdom, or to 
afford you any protecticm against your sidversaries, if you, so 
fiur as it depends on your government, should suffer those 
privil^es to be curtailed, by means of which your ancestors 
attained to every increase of their dignity, and to all their 
glory ?"! An incidental remark of tMs sort gives us an in- 
sight into the connection of ideas in the pope's mind, and 
hints to us wh3,t extent of power he attributed to the popes, in 
reference to the determination of political matters. Perhaps 
he may have had in mind here the regal dignity of Pipin, 
the imperial dignity of Charlemagne. The privileges of the 
Boman church, 'says he, are the remedy against idl the evils 

* Com ipsi, nbi stue intentioni hsec saffira^ari conspiciunt, iUis indif- 
ftrenter ntantnr et solum nnnc ad imminutiODem potestatis sedis apos- 
tolicse et ad suomm angmentam priyilegioram minus accepta esse per- 
hibeant nam nonnulla eomm scripta penes nos babentnr, quse non solum 
qnommcunque Romanomm pontifioum, verum etiam priorum decreta in 
8U1S causis pneferre noscnntur. 

t Ep. 30. 

X Quibus usi patres vestri omne suarom ^gnitatom incrementum 
omnemque gloriam percepenmt. 
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as for all who are ia aar war ep pmm i by those in anthori^.* 
As icfencte had been nade aa the principle of the lynaMin 
law. aceoidiiig' to wfaieh there could be no appeal firoai jodges 
chosen by the penon ac cu se d ; he deelared, on the cootniy, 
in perfect conwiteiieT with his th eo ci atieal itanrting-peinty 
that the laws of the ea^peron. which the chmnek had o^m 
emploTed against heretiet and tirants^ were not, indeed, to be 
reiected; bat ther most be suboidhMted, however, to tiie 
ecclesiastical laws, and could in no care decide against theB[i.f 
He wFote to the bishops, that it was Ibr thdr own intcaest 
to see that these privileges were maintained ; fiir what hap- 
pened to-day to Rothad, might haf^pen to any other one of 
them to-monow, and whoe then would they find pr^- 
tectioD?} 

When archbishop Hinkmar asked him to coofirm their 
privileges to the Frank churches, he rcaadnded him, that with 
the. privil^es of the Romish churdi all otheiB which pro- 
ceeded from the lattermust fidL§ Thus in fiwt no bnmch of 
the papal theocratic monarchy, u h e lh e i in rehtion to qpiritnal 
or secalar matters, could ui^fold itsdf at any later period, 
which had not been already contained in the idea of the 
papacy, as it was apprehended by a Nicohms. 

The soooesBor of this pope, Hadrian U., who attained to 
the papal dignity in 867, aealously contended, it is tme^ for 
the same principles; but not with the same soccess. So muck 
the kmder, therefore, could that powerful defonder ef cede- 
siastical freedom, and of the old ecclesiastical laws, Hinkmar 
of Bheims, let Ids voice be heard. When, in the year 86^ 

* Pririlegia Paitri ftrma sont contra oonics impetiis pravitstuin, et 
mnnimenta atque docamenta Domini, sacerdotnm et omnium prorsos, 
oai in sablinutate oonsistunt, ono cmictorom, qui ab eisdetti potestatibns 
oiyersis affidmitnr inoommodis. 

t Ep. 32. Ad episoopos synod. SSlvaneetenas. Qaod leges impersr 
tomm eyangelicis, apostolicis atqne canonids deereta qtdbas post 
ponenda sunt, nnllnm posse inferre prsejadiciiim asseramns. 

X L. c. fol. 258. 

i Vid. ep. 28. fol. 248. Quomodo rogo privilegia tna stare potenmt, 
si ita priyiiegia ilia cessentor, per quae toa privilegia initiam somsisse 
noicoDtar? 



' BUTKHAE'S LETTSR to HIMi IS 

knig Lothaire II. dM, against wlioin^ dofm to- hb death, 
Hadrian, liice his predecessor, had maintaaned the ri^d seve- 
rity of the judge, his hrether, the emperor Lewis II., ought 
to have been his legal heir ; but his uncle, king Charles the 
Bald of France, to<^ advantage of the an&vourable political 
ntoation of Lewis, to make ImBself master of the countries 
9£ t^ deceased Lothaire. He wa» acknowiedged king by 
a number of Lothariagian bishops, and crowned by arch* 
bishop Hinkmar, in preseace of a oonvocation held at Metz. 
Pope Hadrian dedfeffed strongly against this- illegal proceed- 
ing-, and threatened to resort to the autiiority of the church 
against the king, if he did not restore back to his nephew 
the kingdom of which he Imd been so wrmigfully deprived.. 
He called upon the nobles and bishops of France, particularly 
HkdLmar, to e^ort him to make resdtution ; but king 
Charles paid as little respect as dad his bishops to these re- 
presentations^ After dividing his kingdom with his broths 
Lewis of Germany, he was left still more secure in its posses* 
sioiu Incensed at this contempt shown to his papal authority^ 
Hadrian repeated his i«]^wsentations in a still fiercer tone. 
He severely r^rinuinded the French bishq[)s, and particularly 
arebfaishop Hinkmar. He bade the latter, if the king did 
not reform, to avoid all fellowship with him, on pain of as 
ezc<Mnmunication which should light upon himself. He 
threatmied that he would himself come to France. The arch- 
bishop Hinkmar upon this issued a letter to the pope, in 
which, under another name, he told him many bold truths. 
He quoted to the pope the remarks which had been made by 
the noble» of the spiritual and secular orders, who were 
assembled at Rheims^ ,when he communicated to them the 
X>ope*s declarations^ This procedure, they said, was an 
msheard of thing. Quite differently had earlier popes and 
other eminent bishops acted. They had never renounced 
fellowship even with heretical, apostate, tyrannical princes, 
where, it was still necessary to maintain it. But their prince 
was not such a person ; he was a Catholic, desirous of ranain- 
ing in peace with the church, and prepared to" defend himself 
against every charge, according to the laws of the church 
and of the state. And to say nothing of what was due to a 
king, he had not even been accused and informed of his crime, 
according to the Jaws of the church and of t\ve «kaXft^«3ei^^Sb 
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was required in the case of every freeman in these countries. 
They reminded him of that which had been done by the 
older French Monarchs, not by apostolical fulminations, but 
by brave conduct in the church; how they had delivered 
the church of Home from its enemies in Italy ; but how, when 
Gregory IV. came into France, peace had thereby been dis- 
turbed, and the pope was forced to return back to Home, 
not with becoming honour as his predecessors had done* — a 
hint, no doubt, at the kind of treatment which the pope had 
reason to expect, should he carry his project of visiting France 
into execution. They appealed to die testimonies of secular 
writings, that the kingdoms of this world were acquired and 
preserved by the power of the sword, and not by the fulmina- 
tions of the pope or the bishops ; and they appealed to holy writ, 
where it is said, Ps. xxii. 29, ^^ The kingdom is the Lord's, 
and by him princes rule and nobles, even all the judges of 
the earth ;" Prov. viii. 16. ^^ And he giveth the kingdom to 
whomsover hei will ;" Dan. iv. 17, ^^ By the hands of angels 
and of men whom he employs as his ministers." And though 
we may object to them, says Hinkmar, that which is written 
in James iv. : ^' Your sinful passions are the causes of wars, 
which you wage for the sake of temporal glory ; if ye prayed 
devoutly to the Lord, he would bestow on you all earthly 
goods needed for your use, and along with these everlasting 
blessings." For the very reason that it is the Lord who dis- 
tributes kingdoms, there is need of praying to him : and 
when we s^peal to the power to bind and to loose bestowed 
on the pope and the bishops, to all this they reply : then by 
your prayers alone defend the kingdom against the Normans 
and other enemies, and seek not protection from us. But if 
you would have from us the protection of the sword, as wt 
would have the help of your prayers, say to the pope, as 
he cannot be at once king and bishop, and as his predecessors 
regulated, as they were bound to do, the relations of the 
church, and not those of the state, which is the business of 
princes,'!' so let him not order us to have for our king one who 

* £t ipse papa cum tali honore sicut 4eccterat, et sol antecessores 
fecerant, Bomam non rediit. 

t Quia rex et episcopus simul esse son potest, et sui antecessores 
ecclesiaticum ordinem, quod suam est, et non rempublicam, quod regom 
est, dJsposaeroDt 
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Hyes so r^note that he could not defend us against the sudden 
and frequent attacks of the pagan nations; and let him not 
wish to make slaves of us Franks, since his predecessors laid 
no such yoke on our predecessors, nor could we bear it, we 
who hear it stands written in holy writ, that we must fight to 
the death for our freedom and birthright. And if a bishop 
exconununicates a Christian contrary to law, he deprives him- 
self of the power to bind, but cannot deprive any man of 
eternal life, who is not already deprived of it by his sins. 
It becomes not a bishop to deny a Cluistian who has not shown 
himself incapable of reformation, his name of Christian, not 
on account of his sins, but on account of the investment of 
an earthly kingdom; to give over to the devil one whom 
Christ came to redeem by his sufferings and his blood from 
the power of the devil.* We cannot possibly believe a 
pope who declares we can participate in the kingdom of 
heaven on no other condition than that of receiving the earthly 
king whom he may please to give us. In his own name, 
Hinkmar said to the pope, that he did not see how he could 
refuse all fellowship with his prince, without injury both 
to his own soul and to his diocese. He reminded the pope of 
what was taught in the Scriptures and by the older church 
Others, respecting the mixture of the bad and the good in the 
present earthly condition of the church, about the sifting pro- 
cess reserved for the judgment of the Lord, the obedience 
which every Christian owes to the powers ordained of God, 
the limits between the spiritual and the secular power — how 
even Christ paid the tribute-money, and commanded to give 
to Caesar the things that are Csesiar's. He therefore b^ged 
the pope not to bid him do that which must inevitably tend 
to engender a schism betwixt the episcopal authority and the 
r^al power — betwixt the church and the state, which could 
not easily be removed s^ain without injury to religion and to 
the church ; and he concluded with expressing a wish that the 

* Et si aliqius episcopns aliqnem Christiannm contra legem excom- 
mnmcat, sibi potestatem ligandi tollit, et nulli vitam setemam potest 
tollere, si sua peccata ill! earn non tollunt Et non convenit nni episcopo 
dicere, nt Chnstiannm, qui non est incorrigibilis, non propter propria 
erimina, sed pro terreno regno alicni tollendo vel acquirendo nomine 
Christianitatis debeat privare et enni com diabolo coUocare, qnem 
Christns sua morte et suo sanemne de potestate d^boAi "veint ted^^t^ 
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pope would receive this homble leprasentatioii with the same 
good irill with which the first of the apostles not oaky suffered, 
himself to be corrected for faiB disHnndation; by & younger 
apostle, bat even endeavoured to satisfy the doubts expressed 
by his subordinates^ and to explain why be went to the uneir* 
cumcised gentiles.* These wOTds are aimed withoat doubt 
i^ainst the arrogant pretensions of the popes, wlio wanted tar 
rule and decide alone. 

Furthermore, Hadrian, like his predecessor^ sou^Eut m, hiv 
contest with archbishqp Hinkmar, to establish the prmcipU^ 
that in the causes of bishops a definitiv<e judicial sentence eeold 
come only frcxn. the pope.f When the nephew of this arch- 
bishop, the younger Hinkmar, bishop of lAon, had, by various 
acts of arrogant and wanton caprice, violated the favws of the 
church, when he had in the most insolent manner defied the 
authority of his king and of his metrqsolitan,' and would not 
be persuaded by any representations to take the course ef 
prudeice and moderation, he was deposed from his office by a 
synod held at Domi in 871. The younger Hinkmar^ how 
ever, was bnoyed up by the confidenee that be need leeogniv 
no other than the pope as his judge. He had mfiyuttd to ao* 
knowledge the synod as a legal tribunal, had appealed to Ito 
pope, and supported his protestations by various prao& ti^ECtt 
from the PsetHio-Isidorian decretals. Yet the synod did not 
allow itself to be embarrassed by tiiat circumstance ; they acted 
according to the old laws of the duirch, and they aflerwvidii 
sent their proeeedings to the pope, aUo^nng bin, confinrmaUf 
to the decrees of the council dF Sardica, a right o^ leoFiaioflu. 
But Hadrian pronounced that the sentence of die synod was 
rendered null by -die youngs Hinkmar's appeal ; he requixe^ 
that he, together with his aecosers, i^iould be sent to Bome, 
that the cause might be examiiied anew by a Bomaa syML 
Thereupon^ however, king Charles the Bald isaoed a letter 
couched in very strong language, in whidi we may phdiily 
discern the pen of Hinkmar, against the pretensions and re- 

^ Et banc mese tmlijeetioiiis hsmilliittifli saggestioBOB ea benigakalv 
SBBcipite, quae primiis apostolomm non sohm miiioris sot apostoli us- 
dargutiorem pro shnulatione saseepH yentm et nmKyram saorum xpsm^ 
tionem, ear ad prvpntiatba intrarverit, sati^keere ac lenire eurwrxt See 
this remarkable letter of Hinksiar in the seoend YolioBSof his works;, 

■f Opp, IL Hhienmr. f.7e6. 
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pfoaefaes of the pope* ^Hie pope abould uoderstaody" lie 
wTOte^ ^that tlie Fiencli kiogi fasd evee been held the lords of 
their oountry-, sot the TiioegereDta o£ faiahops. But what heli 
waft that, which had nereEtheieai gnren birth to a. law — a law 
that could not have proceeded from the Spirit of God, for it 
was such as n» Ghziatian and no pagan had ever expressed'— 
that the- king appointed of Grod, that he whom God Ind armed 
with the two-edgedi sword to punish the goiity and to proteet 
die ionooent, should not be allowed to judge a erinrinal in his 
owa state, but. must send him to Borne.''* The pope now 
so &r as to send the king a new- letter, c<»nposed in 



hr ffentler laaiEiiaffe, the whole drift and- intention of which 

ance, inasmvch as Hinkmar the arcfabidiop^ was thereby led 
to expound and defioid the principles of the older ecclera^- 
astieal law agunst the new code grounded in the ecclenastical 
monaicfay of the piqpacy, and to make a. sharp attack for the 
first time on the Pseudo-Isidoriaa decretals themselves. In hk 
GQntrcrrearsial writing against his nephew, Hinkmar distin- 
guiahes the- uniyersal and immutable laws given under the 
g^uklanea of the lioly Spirit by the general councils, and 
valid ftp the entire chmch, front such sm are valid only £dp 
pardcolar times^ and jforparticnlar and individual portions c£ 
the church. No individual, not even a pope, can determine any- 
thing in contradiction to the former; By them all other ordi- 
nances and determinations are to be tried. The latter may 
stand in contradiction with each other, and cannot all of them 
poMifaly be obeyed at oooe, for the very reason that they were 
passed with reference to different and changing circumstances. 
Hence those individual brie& of the older popes should be 
received indeed with e^epial respect, but ought not to be 
ooiiverted inta an nnchangeaUe rule: of ecclesiastical pre-^ 
scriptknr. Nothing can be derived ikom them to the pre- 
judice of the universally valid immutable laws* of the church. 
Nothinjg in the old constitution of the church can thereby be 
overturned ;. bat .the maim must h^re be applied : Prove all 
things, hold &st that which is good.| He no doubt also de- 

* L. c fi 7WK 

f See the Opuscalum 59, oapitolonim adv. Hinenar. Laudnmensfim. 

T. U. €fp^t 499, 420, 456, 4SS. SidTa TfTTeveatla tMdSA %^fQ*«^\tt» 
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tected the marks of ungenuineness in tho6e decretals, in so &r 
as things occurred in them which did not correspond with the 
circmnstances of the times from which they were said to have 
come ; and he saw with indignation what they aimed at, and 
what they must bring about, if they were admitted. The 
whole church would be reduced to a servile dependence on an 
individual man. He called those figmenta compilata (com- 
piled fictions), a poisoned cup besmeu^ with honey — ^because 
the ill-digested decretals bore on their front the venerable 
names of the old bishops of the apostolic chair. He compared 
this compilation with the forbidden fruit, which, promising 
our first parents independent equality with Grod, brought on 
them a miserable bondage. So, doubtless he would say^ 
those decretals promise t£e bishops full freedom, and inde- 
pendence of the metropolitans, but make them slaves of an 
individual.* And addressing the bishops as if in the name 
of the younger Hinkmar,']' he says : " Cling only with me to 
this compilation, and defend it, and you shall owe obedience 
to no one but the pope ; and you shall with me destroy the 
order of God in the community and the different grades in 
the episcopacy."! But an energetic opposition, of this scnrt, 
which however was not carried by Hinkmar into critical de- 
tails,§ because this lay too remote from the bent of the. age, 

dico, quia si ilia, quse in eisdem epistolis continentar, et suis temporibns 
coDgrua fuerunt, sabsequentibns temporibas, ita nt in lis continentar, 
omnia et in simul cnstodiri valerent, patres nostri in conciliis leges 
mansuras usque in sseculi finem non conderent. 

* L. c. f. 559 and 560. Hoc pocolom, quod confecisti ex nominibiis 
sanctorum apostolicse sedis pontificum, quasi ad ora melle oblitom et 
indiscrete commixtum de quo tibi commissos clericos potionasti, et quod 
quibnsdam episcopis obtulisti, et satanas primis parentibus nostris in 
paradise obtulit, quando pomum bonum ad vesoendum et palchnun 
oculis ostendit, eisque dixit ; quacunque comederetis ex eo, aperientur 
ocuU vestri et eritis sicut Dii scientes bonum et malum, et quibus pro- 
misit divinitatem, tulit immortalitatem et jpoUicens liberam et nnlU 
subjectam deitatis sequalitatem, captivitalas lis intulit miseram servi- 
tutem, quos sibi complices fecerat ad iniquitatem. 

t Et si forte non verbis, rebus tamen quibusdam episcopis persua- 
dendo. 

X Hanc teuete et evendicate mecum compilationem et nuUi nisi Romano 
pontifici debebitis subjectionem et dissipabitis mecum Dei ordinationem 
in communis episcopalis ordinis discretam sedibus dignitatem. 

4 In direct contrast with this, is the critical skill sulxserYient to a 
dogmatic interest^ with wluch, in the time of the GottschaUdem oontro- 
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could be of no ayail against these decretals, after they had 
once gained a current authority in the church,* and consistency 
in the application of these principles would necessarily lead 
continually onward from one step to another. 

It was mvourable for the popes who struggled for the reali* 
zation of these principles, that while they themselves were 
inspired by one interest, consistently pursued one idea, they 
sddom, on the other hand, had for their opponents men of the 
logical consistency and firm intellect of a Hinkmar. On the 
contrary, the princes and the major part of the bishops were 
governed entirely by their momentary interests. Thus king 
Charles the Bald of France, who had so decidedly supported 
Archbishop Hinkmar in his contest for the liberty of the 
church, induced by a momentary political interest, yielded 
everything to pope John Yin., who, in the year 872, sue* 
ceeded Hadrian. Desirous of having the voice of the pope on 
his side when aspiring after the imperial throne against his 
brother, king Lewis of Germany, he not only allowed the 
Ibrmer to bestow it on him in a way which favoured the papal 
pretensions on this subject, but he made no objections to the 
step when the pope nominated Ansegis, archbishop of Sens, 
primate over the French church and apostolical vicar, whereby 
was conceded to him the right of convoking synods, of making 
known the papal ordinances to the other bishops, and of re- 
porting ecdesiastical causes to Rome. As by this arrange- 
ment the rights of all metropolitans were invaded, Hinkmar 
protested against it in the strongest terms in a letter addressed 
to the bishops of France,t vhere he strenuously defended the 
rights of the metropolitans, grounded in the universally cur- 
rent laws of the church ; and, led by his influence, the bishops 
declared that they were ready to yield obedience to those 
decretals only so &r as should be found compatible with the 
rights of the metropolitans and with the ancient laws of the 
church. The king, however, persisted in maintaining the papal 
ordinance. 

At the close of this, and in the first half of the tenth century, 
followed a very disgraceftil period for the papacy. Rome 

versies, the defenders of the strict Angostinian system disproved the 
genuineness of the Bypomnesticon attributed to Angnstin. 

* Hinkmar (1. e. f. 476) says the conntry -was ful\ oi \\ifisft ^ficc^Vs^ 

f Opp, T. 11. £ 719. 
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became the seat of every species of corruption. The inflnom 
and rivaJship of the most powerful parties attached to noUe 
Italian fuuilies porodaced in that cily the graatest distoxb- 
ances, where there was no power at liand to dbock the insoleiiee 
of arbitrary will and prevent inestricable confusioa. The 
markgrave Adelbert, of Tnscany, combined with the vieioni 
Roman women, Theodora and her daughter Marozia, acqaned 
an influence which operated disastrously even on the electiflB 
of the popes. The papal throne was stained with crimflSy^ 
which, had there been the least .^usceptifaiility for such an 
effect in the ^iritual life of the nations, would have served 
beyond anything else to deprive the papal (fignity of Ae 
sacred character with which it had been invested. The ^do- 
minant party, grown more and more arrogant, dared, in Ihe 
year 956, to plaoe on the papal throne Ootavian, son of ti» 
patrician Alberie, a youth eighteen years old, irho took the 

* That severe censor of the morals of the clergy, Ratherins, bishop of 
Verona, who in ibese times of cormption wrote from his own observatun, 
speaks of the ceneralis contemptus, ut nemiaem invemre<eoniia valem 
curatorem, a viiis^mo utique ecclesis usque prastanti sshnnm, a- laieo 
usque ad poutificem pro ne&s I summum I See his tract de conten^ta 
canonum d'Achery, Spidleg. T. I. p. 347. And the same bishop now 
speaks, after this, of the Ikct, that such was the general «mt emj p * m 
which the ecclesiastical laws were held, that a person whow in tipalBt of 
these laws, had attained to a spiritual office, and pursued the same vieieas 
course of life when a clergyman, might be elevated to the papal digmty ; 
and when such a pope would punish the violation of the ecclesiastical 
laws in any particular case, he might easily be reminded of his own 
greater nns, and thus be thrown into greater embarvassment ** PoM 
quemlibet forte bigamum ante clericatnm,i fbrte in derioatu exstitisse 
lascivum, inde post sacerdotium multinubum, bellicosum, peijumm, 
yenatibus, aucupiis, alese vel ebriositate obnoxium, expeti qualibet 
occasione ad apostolatum Romanse illius sedis. Iste igitur si illegsQitate 
publica forte fuerit in apostolica sede loeatus, quod-utiqae palienter, vt 
plurima, permtttere yalet longanimis Deus, quem si ego adiero, ▼eii^ 
injuriatus ad juiis ministrum, et ille nisus injurias Tindicare meas» ei 
apostolicse auctoritatis miserit literas, nonne ille, qui me tam sacrUege 
injuriavit, sed non adeo, .ut iste, Deum et omni^ ji;ra tam divina quam 
faumana — si quidem ille me homnnculum unum, iste totum penitus 
mundum, ille unam adulterayit ecclesiam, iste eandem et omnes per 
universum orbem difiusas — si mei causa ali(|uid ei (the violator of the 
ecclesiastical law) durius mandaverit, nonne illico ille poterit ei resen- 
bere illud de evangelio: Quid autem yides festucam in oculo fratris 
tui, trabem autem, quae in ocalo tuo est, non consideras?" Lu c 
/: 349. 
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name of Jahn XII.* — th^ first among the popes tliat alteted 
his muue to a more ecclesiastical form ; but he altered nothing 
in the vicious life which he had always pursued*! The im« 
perial throse of Germany was the first to assist in delivering 
theRoiaan chinch from ^ese abominations, and the unworthy 
John was himself compelled to -serve as an iastrumeBt for the 
aocosiplidmient of thds purpose. He had invited the German 
Jung, Otho 1.9 to assist him against his enemiesy • the Italian 
king Bereagar ZI. and the markgrave Adalbert He gave 
Otho, in tl^ year 962, the iwpenal unction ; but afterwards, 
centrary to hu oath, fermed an alHanoe with Otho's enemies. 
Otbo, wfae )>««1 rmpkinte of him from many qaarten, fot 
femonstraled witJ^ him by means of an envoy. Johu offered 
his youth as an excuse, and premised amendment, which, 
however, never took place. Invited by the Romans them- 
selves, the emperor Jiow retoined to Borne with an army, and 
the pope fled. The Bmnans having sworn that they would 
never elect anothw pope without the concurrence of the em* 
p6r<»r and hisson, he held a synod, in the year 963, in the 
church* of St. Peter, and here many grave charges were 
various]^ preferred against pope John. Luitprand, bishop of 
Cremona, who afterwards wrote the history of his times, acted 
as interpseter to tiie emperor, who could only express himself 
in the German language. The pope, instead of complying 
with the invitation to come and defend himself, insol^tly ven- 
tured to threaten the ban, which decided the course of the 
synod with regard to him. He was deposed, and an archdeacon 
cdf the Boman church, in good standing, was chosen pope under 
the name of Leo Y IIL 

If, after these occurrences, a inew contest with the papal 
monarchy arose in any quarter, it would be seen whether the 



* Tlie corrupt mfiuence of fiemale supremacy in Borne, and the name 
Joannes, which some of these tmworthy popes bore, may perhaps have 
Ibmishedsome oeesnon for the fabulous legend about pope Joan in the 
ninth century (8S5). 

t An eye-witness of the moral cormpticm in Borne, who, if we may 
jodge from a com^rison of his statements with other descriptions of the 
condition of Italy in these times, can hardly be accused of exaggeration, 
lioitprand, bishcm of Cremona, says, in his work, De rebus hnperatorum 
et reeum, lib. V I. c 6, that at that time /emole pilgrims Oi^^X. >si \:fe 
sJMa to -not Borne, 
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abominations which had so long polluted the seat of the papal 
government and the papacy itself, had exerted any important 
influence on the public opinion with r^ard to it. Such a 
contest arose in France, in the time of pope John XY. In 
the French church, the principles of ecclesiastical freedom, 
so powerfully advocated by archbishop Hinkmar, always had 
an important party in their favour. Add to this, that at that 
time a new spiritual life b^;an to emerge out of the darkness 
and'barbarism of the tenth century. In particular, men like 
Herbert, that zealous labourer for the advancement*and diffu- 
sion [of science, who was then secretary and president of the 
cathedral school attached to the church at Rheims,^and Abbo> 
abbot of the monastery of Fleury, had united their efforts to 
excite a new scientific spirit and enthusiasm in France. Thus, 
through a small number of the clergy, of whom Gerbert formed 
the centre, was diffused a more liberal tone of ecclesiastical 
law, which would not suffer the condition in which the papacy 
stood at Borne in these last times, to pass unnoticed. An 
occasion was soon presented for this psurty to appear oh the 
public stage. 

Hugo Capet, who had made himself master of the royal 
government in France, was involved in a quarrel with Charles^ 
duke of Lotharingia, the last branch of the Caroling^ian 
family. He had bestowed on his opponent's nephew, the 
young Arnulph, the bishopric of Bheims, vacated by the 
death of the aixihbishop Adalbero, expecting thereby to gain 
him over to his political interests ; but Aniulph was after- 
wards suspected of having treacherously opened the gates of 
the city to the troops of duke Charles. Arnulph had now 
gained for himself a party ; and as the new king, whose power 
was not yet fully confirmed, had so much the more cause to 
humour the public opinion, so in proceeding against Arnulph, he 
took care to conduct himself with the greatest prudence, and to 
bring it about that the bishop should be sentenced by the voice 
of the pope himself. King Hugo, and the French bishops in his 
interest, applied, in the year 990, to pope John XV., and 
invited him in the most respectful terms, implying an acknow- 
ledgment of his supreme jurisdiction over the whole churchy 
to pass a definitive sentence of deposition on Arnulph, and to 
assist them in the appointment of a new archbishop. They 
went so far as to apologize in tVi\s \ettet fet tvq»\. W?va!^ a\f- 
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plied in any cause, for so long a time, to the Homish churcli.* 
But as the other party was seeking also at the same time to 
gain over the pope, the matter was spun out at great length 
in Eorae, as usually happens when men are trying to find their 
way out of a dubious and entangled affair. Meantime, the 
power of king Hugo liad become sufficiently confirmed, and 
he revenged himself on the pope's authority, who refused to 
help him at the right moment, by proceeding in a way so 
much the more independent of him. To investigate this 
affair, the council of Rheims assembled in 991. t Gerbert's 
firiend Arnulph, archbishop of Orleans, was the soul of this 
remarkable assembly. 

Several abbots here stood up for the principle, that the 
pope alone is the lawful judge of bishops, and as they cited in 
proof of this position passages from the Pseudo-Isidorean de- 
cretals, the archbishop Arnulph hereupon took occasion to 

* Non sumus nescii, jamdudum oportaisse nos expetere consulta 
Bomanse ecclesise, pro ruina atque occasu sacerdotalis ordinis; sed 
multitudine tyrannoram pressi, longitudine terrarum semoti, desideria 
nostra hactenus implere nequivimus. Vid. Harduin. Concil. T. VL 
P. I. f. 722. 

+ The transactions of this council were first published in full by 
Bongar, Frankfurt, 1600, reprinted in Mansi Concil. T. XIX. f, 109* 
To be sure, a suspicion might arise about the authenticity of these 
records (and this is the argument against them on which the papal party 
has always insisted) from the circumstance that this account proceeds 
firom a man who was himself a party in the case, from Gerhert ; and he 
says in his pre&ce that he has not reported everything that was said ia 
the council, word for word ; while in his letter to the archbishop Wilderod,. 
of Stra^burg, to whom he sent this report (Mansi Concil. T. XIX. 
£ 166), he intimates tiiat the representation was the product of his own 
art. It should be considered, however* that this refers rather to the style- 
of the production than to the matter of the principles therein expressed ;. 
alid Grerbert indeed intimates, that he had condensed a good deal which 
at the council had been more fully developed, and that he had softened 
in many cases the stem rigidity of the language. For he says. Ealhim 
(sententiarum) amplificationes, digressiones, et si qua ejus modi sunt, 
quodam studio refiingam, ne odio quarundampersonarum potissimumque* 
Amulphi proditoris moveri videar, quasi ex ejus legitima depositione- 
Remense episoopiuin legitime sortitas videri appetam. After so frank a 
confession, his report on the whole is surely entitled to the greater con- 
fidence. It was m fact the spirit of Gerbert in his friends, which con- 
stituted the soul of tiiis council \ though we may believe the account 
given by Almoin, that several or many were governed in their decisions 
by the authority of the king rather than by the infivxence of V\as» %y^\\\.« 
See Almoin, De gestis Francorum. L. V. c. 45. 

VOL. VI, T> 
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stand forth as the advocate of ecclesiastical freedom. " We 
stand up for this," said he, '* that the church of Rome must 
ever be honoured on account of the memory of St. Peter, and 
we would in nowise place ourselves in opposition to the pope's 
decrees. Yet she must be so honoured as not td injure the 
authority" of the Nicene council,* which has ever been re- 
spected by this church of Rome ; and so that, at the same 
time, the ecclesiastical laws drawn up at different periods and 
in different places, under the guidance of the same divine 
Spirit, shall continue to preserve an unquestionable validity. 
It cannot stand within the power of the pope to render null, 
by his silence or by new ordinances, all the existing laws of 
the church ; for thus all laws would be superfluous, and every- 
thing would depend on the arbitrary will of an individual. If 
the bishop of Rome is a man who recommends himself by his 
knowledge and his manner of life, we need fear from him neither 
the one nor the other ; but if the pope is estranged from the 
right by ignorance, fear, or worldly desires, or, as in these 
last times, fettered by the tyranny of another, we have so 
much the less reason to fear the silence or the new ordinances 
of the pope ; for he who in any way stands in contradiction to 
the laws himself, cannot thereby effect anything against the 
laws." He takes occasion from this to glance at the condi- 
tion of the Romish church in these last times.f He holds up 
to scorn the monsters who, in the time of a John XII. and 
after him, ruled in Rome ; and then remarks of such popes— 
^^ Is it a settled matter, then, that to such shameful brutes, 
utterly destitute of all knowledge of things human an(^ divine, 
innumerable priests, distinguished throughout the world for 
their wisdom and for the purity of their lives, are to be sub- 
jected '^ For what," says he, " do we hold him, who sits blazing 
with purple and gold on a lofly throne ? If he wants love, 
and is only puffed up with knowledge, then is he Anti-Clirist 
, sitting in the temple of God : but if he is wanting in both 
alike, then is he in the temple of God like a statue — ^like an 
idol ; and to seek a decision £rom such an one is like asking 



* Probably in allusion to its sixth canon ; see on this, in a faaoftt 
volume. 

t Lngenda Koma, qnte nostris temporibus monstmosas tenebrasfiitiuro 
saeculo mmosas effudisti. 
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counsel of a block of marble.* Much better were it to apply 
where men might hope to find the fullest understanding of the 
divine word : for example, to worthy bishops in Belgium and 
Germany,! than to the city where everything at present is 
venal, and where judgment is distributed according to the 
amount of the bribe. { With what &ce can one of the Roman 
clergy, among whom scarcely a man is to be found who has 
learned to read and write, venture to teach what he has not 
learnt himself? But supposing the Bomish church still pos- 
sessed of her primitive dignity, what more could have been 
done to show her respect ? What more can be required, than 
that the causae majores, the causes of the bishops, should first be 
r^orted at Rome ? This has been done by the bishops and 
by the king. The bishop of Rome has been duly consulted 
respecting tlie deposition of Arnulph and the appointment of 
a worthy successor to the place which he vacates, but why he 
has not answered let those explain whom it concerns. Since, 
then, he to whom we have applied keeps silent, we must now 
endeavour to supply the wants of the people ; and the bishops 
here convened from tiie adjacent provinces must depose 
Arnulph, if he deserves to be deposed, and, if a worthier man 
can be found, appoint that man his successor." The pro- 
position of Arnulph triumphed, though from this we are not 
authorized to conclude that all the bishops of the council 
agreed from free and independent conviction in the principles 
here expressed. It may have been that many allowed them- 
selves to be determined partly by the superior influence of a 
few liberal-minded men, and in part by the authority of the 

* Ni minun si caritate destituitur solaque scientia in6atar, Anti- 
christos est, in templo Dei sedens. Si autem nee caritate fundatur, nee 
scientia erigitar, in templo Dei tanquatn stataa, tanquaoi idolum est, a 
^lO respousa petere marmora consulere est. 

f Osrte in Belgica et Germania, quee vicinse nobis sunt, summos 
flftoerdotes Dei in religione admodum prsestautes inveniri in hoc sacro 
Qonvmitu testes qaidam sunt. 

X Ea uFbe, qnK nunc emptoribns venalis exposita, ad nammomm 
qumtitatem jodicia tnitinat. Even that adherent of the papacy, the 
mibbot Abbo of Fleory, was compelled to find this trae by experience, 
when under pope John XV. he visited Rome to get the privileges of 
his monastery confirmed anew. In the account of his Life in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanct. O. B. Saec. VI. P. I. f. 47, s 11, it is said, "Turpis lucri 
cnpidmn atqae in omnibus suis actibus venalem JohaTmem xc^'^nV, ^^\sl 
exsecratus perlastratis omdoms gratia sanctorain \oc\& ad. s'oai t«^v\\I* 

1>^ 
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king, and these might easily be made to waver again.* The 
hitherto archbishop of Rheims was deposed, and Gerbert 
chosen to fill his place.t 

Pope John declared the sentence of this council an illegal 
and arbitrary act. He persisted in maintaining the principle, 
that in the Romish church alone was to be found the lawful 
tribunal by which bishops could be judged. He pronounced, 
in the meanwhile, on all the bishops who had taken part in the 
proceedings of that council, the sentence of suspension from 
their episcopal functions, and sent Leo, an abbot, to France, 
to carry his decrees into execution, and to press the deposition 
of Gerbert and the restoration of Arnulph. But Gerbert 
contended strenuously for the principles which had been ex- 
pressed at the council of Rheims ; in his letters, he spoke in 
the freest manner against the pretensions of the pope, and he 
represented to the bishops how, by yielding ground und^ 
these circumstances, they would degrade their whole order 
and dignity, and entail the most dangerous consequences upon 
themselves and upon the church. J " The object aimed at,** 
said he, in allusion to tiie arrival of the pope's l^ate, " is 
something greater than merely my oian person. (He cited 
the proverb from Virgil: Tunc tua res agitur, paries cum 
proximus ardet.) It was an attack on the authority and the 
rights of the bishops, and of the king. If this matter were 
carried through, without the concurrence of the bishops, then 
their power and dignity would be annihilated, since the right 
would be taken away from them of deposing any bishop, 
however guilty ; and no one should flatter himself that it did 
not concern him personally, for the question here did not 
relate to the indulgence of the judge, but to that which should 

♦ Aimoiu (Hist. Franc. 1. V. c. 45) says, the archbishop Sagain,'of 
Sens, resisted this proceeding from the first, and also boldly told the 
king the truth ; yet this is at variance with the tone in which Gerbert 
writes to him, from which we can only infer a want of firmness and 
constancy in the bold stand he had taken on the part of this archbishop. 

t It is worthy of remark, that in the confession of faith which 
Gerbert laid down before his ordination, he speaks only of a Catholic 
church, only of four general synods, but not of tiie Romish church ; and 
that not a word ocours respecting the power conferred on the successors 
of St. Peter. Harduin. Concil. T. VI. P. I. f. 726. 

I See the epistola ad Constantinum Miciacensem abbatem. Harduiu. 
I c. t 73L 
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once be actually^ established as a principle of law.*'* To 
Saguin, archbishop of Sens, who was inclined to submit to the 
pope's authority, he wrote .•'f — " Your sagacity should have 
enabled you to escape the sly plots of cunning men, and to 
follow the precept of our Lord, ' If they say unto you, Lo, 
here is Christ, or lo, he is there, go not after him.' How say 
our opponents, that, in deposing Arnulph, we should have 
waited for the decision of the Roman bishop ? Would they 
be able to show that the judgment of the Roman bishop is 
greater than the judgment of God? But the first Roman bishop, 
the first of the apostles, says : It is better to hearken unto God 
than unto men ; and the apostle Paul declares — Though an 
angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, let him 
be accursed. Because pope Marcellinus sprinkled incense to 
Jupiter,^ must all bishops do the same ? I say, and persist 
in it, that if the Roman bishop has committed a sin against 
his brother, and, having been often reminded of it, does not 
listen to the church, such a Roman bishop is, by the command 
of God, to be considered as a heathen and a publican ; for the 
more exalted the station which one occupies, the deeper is his 
fall." He then proceeds to attack the pope's sentence, sus- 
pending him, and the others who had taken part in the pro-* 

* Nee sibi qulsque blandiatur quolibet conquassato, se incolumi nee 
&l80 nomine sponsionis decipiatur, cum res et facta non ex indulgentia 
jadicum, sed ex stabilitate pendeant causarum. t L* c* 

X This story was probably taken from the forged records of the pre- 
tended synod held in a subterranean cavern, under the emperor Dio- 
cletian, near the Italian town Sinuessa. See Harduin. Concil. f. 217. 
These apocryphal records proceeded, on the one hand, from the same 
spirit which dictated the Pseudo-Isidorean decretals, and on the other, 
connect themselves with some more ancient tradition. It was a report 
current even in the time of the Donatists, that the Roman bishop Mar- 
cellinus had consented to burn the sacred Scriptures, and to sprinkle 
incense to the gods, in the Diocletian persecution. See Augustin. contra 
literas Peliliani, 1. II. s. 202. But Augustin asserts his innocence, De 
baptismo contra Pelilian. s. 27. Now, as such a tradition existed, it 
was determined to render it harmless to the papal authority, or rather 
to take advantage of it, by inventing the story, which is the substance 
of the transactions of that council, tbat the assembled bishops did not 
venture to judge the episcopum primse sedis, who could not be judged 
by any other authority ; but that the pope could only then be deposed, 
when he confessed himself his own crime, and pronounced his own 
sentence. — Thus, this story could now be used bolTa. "\yy \)tift o^"^\«scl\& 
and hf the advocates of papal absolutism. 
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ceedings at Eheims, irom the sacerdotal fnnetions: ^'If tlie 
pope," says he, " holds us unworthy of his fellowship, because 
none of us would agree with him in that which is contrary to 
the gospel, yet he cannot, for any such reason, separate us 
from our fellowship with Christ. He quotes here Rom. 
viii. 35. " And what more grievous separation can there be, 
than to keep away a believer from the body and blood of the 
Son of God, which is daily offered for our salvation ? If he 
who deprives himself or another of his bodily life is a murderer, 
what name shall we apply to him, who deprives himself or 
another of the eternal life ? We must give no occasion for 
our adversaries to make the priesthood, which is everywhere 
one and the same, as the Catholic church is one, so dependent 
on an individual, that if his judgment is perverted by money^ 
by favour, by fear, or ignorance, no man can be a priest, but 
he who recommends himself to him by such virtuea."* That 
which should pass as the common law of the Catholic church 
was the gospel, the writings of the apostles and prophets, the 
ecclesiastical laws given by the Spirit of God^ and current in all 
Christendom, and the decrees of the apostolic see not standing 
in contradiction with these; for to the latter he attributed 
only a conditional validity. His letter to Wilderod, bishop 
of Strassburg, in which he exposed at length the illegality of 
the pope's proceedings, he concluded with the following com- 
plaint :"f — " The whole French church is lying under the 
oppression of tyranny : yet the remedy is not sought among 
the French, but among these Romans. But thou, O Christ, 
art the only salvation of men. The church of Rome herself^ 
which hitherto has been considered the mother of all the 
churches, must curse the good, bless the wicked, in that she 
abuses the power to bind and to loose, received from thee, 
notwithstanding that with thee it is not the sentence of the 
priest, but the conduct of the accused, that avails anything, 
and it stands in the power of no man to justify the godless, car 
to condemn the righteous !" 

But this bold spirit was unable to present any effectual 

* Nou est danda occasio nostris semolis, ut sacerdotium, quod ubi^foe 
unum est, ita uni subjici videatur, ut eo pecunia, gratia, metu vel igno* 
rantia corrupto, nemo sacerdos esse possit, nisi quern sibi hm virtateS' 
commenderint 
t Mansi conciL T. XIX. f. 166. 
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cheek to tke power of the papacy, already too deeply rooted 
in the mindg of the people, and which was promoted by the 
influential monks, and by motives of temporal interest, whereby 
many bisitops were determined. The terror of the papal excom- 
munication had acquired already too much weight from pub- 
lic opinion for the voice of free-minded individuals, however 
supported by arguments, to avail anything against it. Besides 
this, Amulph found personal sympathy; and Gerbert was 
accused of having acted from impure motives, and of having 
aimed from the beginning at obtaining possession of the arch- 
bishopric, and for this reason of having laboured to procure 
the fall of Amulph.* Leo, the pope's legate, appeared in 
995 before a council at Muson, where he made known the 
papal decision. Gerbert still remained true to his principles, 
and made a powerful defence, in which ho expressed them. 
He said that all possible marks of respect had been shown to 
the apostolic chair. Eighteen months*the pope's decis^ion had * 
been patiently waited for; but when no counsel was to be 
obtained from man, they had resorted themselves to the far 

* Gerbert defends himself against this charge in a letter to the pope> 
ep. 38. in Du Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc. T. II. f. 839. Non Amulfi 
peccata prodidi, sed publice peccantem reliqui, non spe, ut mei small 
dicnnt, capessendi ejus honoris, testis est Dens et qui me noverunt, sed ne 
commnnicarem peccatis alienis. He affirms, in his speech in defence of 
himself before the coimcil at Ilifuson (Harduin. Concil. T. VI. P. I. f. 
735), that the Archbishop Adalbero, who contrary to his own plans had 
ordained him a priest, intended on his death to make him his successor ; 
but Amulph had contrived to obtain the office by simony. In ejus decessu 
ad Dominum coram illustribus viris futurus ecclesise pastor designatus. 
Sed simoniaca hseresis Amulfum prsetulit. In evidence of the trutli lying 
at the bottom of this testimony we have also what Gerbert says in a coor 
fidential letter (ep. 152. f. 824), in Du Chesne. Pater Adalbero me suo- 
cessorem sibi designaverat cum totius Cleri et omnium episcoporum ac 
qaomnderum militum favore. It is, in itself considered, not improbable, 
that Adalbero would have been very glad to have the distinguished man 
who stood so near him for his successor; and the literary merits of 
Gerbert would recommend him above all others to those who were chiefly 
governed by the spiritual inljerest. But a man descended from so respect- 
able a family, should he attain to one of the highest ecclesiastical stations 
in France, would naturally excite the jealousy of many against him ; the 
knights, barons, and all those who were chiefly governed by secular con- 
siderations, would naturally prefer for their bishop a person of exalted 
rank like Amulph, and hence it is easy to see how it was, that this party, 
which at first had favoured Amulph, was also at a lalei '^^^<(A\^^ \Si^t& 
inclined to attach themselves to the papal interest. 
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higher word of the Son of God, and decided aecordmg to that 
Afler the proceedings of the council had 'been brought to a 
close, Gerbert was invited by several bishops, in the name of 
the pope's legate, to cease performing the priestly functions 
until the meeting of a greater French ecclesiastical assembly 
to be held at Rheims. But he refused ; and declared in presence 
of the legate himself, it stood not in the power of any bishop, 
any patriarch, any apostolic prelate, to exclude any believer 
whatsoever from the communion of the church, except after 
voluntary confession, or when convicted of a crime, or when he 
refused to make his appearance before a council. Nothing of 
all this was to be applied to him, and therefore he would not pro- 
nounce on himself the sentence of condemnation. At length he 
suffered himself to be persuaded by his friend, Ludolph, bishop 
of Triers, that he would, out of obedience, omit the celebration 
of mass until the next council at Rheims.* But Gerbert found 
himself in no condition to maintain his stand against the 
fanaticism and fury of the multitude excited by the influence 
of the papal legate. Knights and ecclesiastics not only 
avoided taking any part in the divine worship held under the 
direction of Gerbert, but even shunned all intercourse with 
him as an object of abhorrence.f Yielding therefore to the 
dictates of prudence, he withdrew for a while, to a secret 
place of refuge, determined, however, still to maintain the 
justice of his cause against this arbitrary exercise of papal 
power. " The churches," he wrote to Queen Adelaide of 
France, " which by the judgment of the bishops were com- 
mitted to my guidance, shall not be otherwise abandoned by 
me than by the judgment of the bishops ; nor against the 
judgment of the bishops, if no higher authority exists, shall 
they be forcibly retained."} He was for having the decision 
depend, therefore, upon a more numerous assembly of bbhops. 
The contest between the party of Gerbert and that of the 
pope lasted until the time of this pope's successor, Gregory V. 
The latter threatened to put the whole French church under 



* Ne occasionem scandali suis semulis daret, quse jossionibus domini 
apostolici resultare vellet, said the Archbishop of Triers. 

f Memini meos conspirasse non solum milites, sed et clericos, ut nemo 
mecum comederet, nemo sacris interesset, in the letter to Queen Adelaide 
of France in Harduin. 1. c. f. 734. X 1*. e. f . 733. 
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the ban.* Hugo Capet's successor, king Robert, sought by 
yielding a little here to obtain the pope's recognition of the 
validity of his marriage with Bertha, notwithstanding the 
canonical objections.! This led on to new negotiations by 
the mediation of the venerated abbot, Abbo of Fleury, one of 
the representatives of the papal party. Tiie latter conducted 
them in a personal interview with the pope, and the recon- 
ciliation was effected on terms satisfactory in all respects to 
the papal authority. At a second council, held at Rheims in 
996, the decrees of the first were completely reversed, Gerbert 
was deposed, and Arnulph restored. So in this case also, the 
principles of the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals triumphed, and 
everything that had been done in contradiction to them 
appeared as an act of arbitrary will. Gerbert himself must 
have been constrained at last to yield to the superior power of 
the papal system, for he was afterwards appointed, through 
the influence of his pupil, the emperor Otho III., to the arch- 
bishopric of Ravenna ; and pope Gregory V. would beyond a 
doubt have refused to sanction this choice, and give him the 
pall,} if Gerbert had not in some way or other become recon- 
ciled with the papal see. 

It is remarkable that in the year 999, Gerbert, the same 
man who had so strenuously contended against the papal 
power, was, by the influence of Otho III., chosen pope. He 
took the name pope Silvester II. As it is evident from what 
we have already remarked, that he must have given up those 
principles of ecclesiastical law which he at first maintained, 
so it was not necessary for him when pope to assume any new 
ground of action. But in his adjudging to Arnulph, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, all the rights and privileges connected with 
this dignity, and securing him against all detriment which 
might accrue to him on account of former offences, we perceive 
his design of uniting the justification of his own earlier line 

♦ See the Life of the abbot Abbo of Fleury, s. 11, Acta sanct O. B. of 
MabUlon. f. 47, Sac. VI. P. I. 

t As Gerbert says, in the letter to Queen Adelaide, cited above, Leo 
Bomanus abbas, ut absoWatur Arnulfus obtinuit, ob confirmandum regis 
Boberti novum conjugium. Yet even by this means the king could not 
prevent the pope from conunanding him afterwards, on pain of the ban, to 
separate from Bertha. 

J See the docaments on this point ii^ Hardmn, \. c f. l4Ci. 
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of conduct with the maintenanee of the papal authority.* His 
reign, which lasted only till the year lOOli, was too short to 
allow him any opportunity of exerting the influence which 
might have been expected from the character of his mind; 
yet with him probably originated the idea of a crusade to 
liberate the holy cities from the dominion of the Turks, an 
idea which found a benignant soil not till long afterwards.^ 

After the death of Otho III., the haughty Italian nobles 
were nq longer kept in restraint by dread of the imperial 
power, and the same disturbances and disorders arose again 
which had sprung from like causes in the tenth century. The 
two contending parties of Toscana and of Tuscoli had the 
most corrupting influence on the Romish church. The counts 
of Tuscoli became continually more powerful, and with thdir 
power rose their pride. In the year 103^ they ^ad the 
boldness to elevate to the papal dignity Theophykict, a boy 
twelve years old belonging to their own family. He called 
himself Benedict IX.j: He gave himself up to ev«ry speeies- 

* Harduin. 1. c. f. 760. Considered in this light, this letter, irfaich could' 
only have been written by a person in the position of Silvester, to whom 
the superscription attributes it, explains itself. It delicately hints, that, 
though Arnulph had deserved to be deposed, yet his deposition was not 
formally valid, quia Romano assensn carult. And so the plenary power 
of Peter is shown in this, that he could, notwithstanding his guilt, be again 
restored to that dignity as if nothing had been done. Est enim Petro ea 
summa facultas, ad quam nulla mortalium soquiparari valeat felicitas. 
Nostra te ubique auctoritas muniat, etiaxnsi conscientise reatus occurrat. 

t The complaint of the desolated Jerusalem, or of the universal church, 
composed by him, if indeed that tract is genuine : Enitere ergo miles 
Chnsti, esto signifer et compugnator et quod armis nequis, consilii et opum 
auxliio subveni. 

% Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, whose youth falls in a period 
when all this was still in lively remembrance (who was afterwards pope 
under the name of Victor HI), says, in the third book of his Dialogues, 
containing wonderful tales of his own times : "Dum per aliquot annos^ 
nonnulli solo nomine pontificum cathedram obtinereut, Benedictus quidam* 
nomine, non tamen opere, cujusdam Alberici consulis filius, magi podus 
Simonis, quam Simonis Petri vestigia sectatus, non parva a patre in po- 
pulum profligata pecunia summum sibi sacerdotium vendicavit, cujus qui- 
dem post adeptum sacerdotium vita quam turpis, quam £aeda, quamque- 
execranda extiterit, horresco referre," — and he names among his acts rapi- 
nas, caedes aliaque nefanda. See Bibl. patr. Lugdunens. T. XVIII. f, 
853. Another old contemporary, Glaberius Rudolph, monk of Cluny, 
says of him, near the close of his history of the times: " Fuerat Romans 
sedi ordinatus quidam puer circiter annorum duodecim. Horrendum 
referre, turpitado illius conversatioma el viXse.** 
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of vicious excess ; and of course this enthronement of mean 
profHgacy on the chair of St. Peter had, by reason of the 
relation of the papacy at that time to the Western church, 
the most baleful influence on the condition of Christian life, 
especially in Italy. But at the very time when such corrup- 
tion prevailed in this country, the counteracting influence of 
a Christian spirit which both required and promoted holiness 
of heart, was felt in the life and labours of the younger Nilus, 
a pious monk of Grecian descent, who first made his ap* 
pearance among the Greeks of Calabria. Exhibiting in the 
midst of a corrupt generation the example of a life wholly 
consecrated to Christian love,* he had been the means of 
calling many to repentance, and had boldly rebuked trans- 
gression even in high places. The same spirit animated his 
disciple, the abbot Bartholomew of Crypta (Grotta) Ferrata. 
In a paroxysm of alarm from his troubled conscience, the 
y<Nmg pope is said to have applied to this venerated monk, 
and asked him what he must do in order to make his peace 
with God. Bartholomew, as it is reported, frankly told him, 
that, stained with such crimes, he could no longer minister as 
a priest. No other course remained for him but to lay down 
his office, and spend a life devoted wholly to penitence in 
solitude. But Benedict, although touched perhaps for a 
moment by the voice of truth echoed from his own conscience, 
felt the rebuke only as a transient impression, which soon 
vanished away under the influence of his profligate &mily and 
chosen associates*f The unfavourable light, however, in 
which his public conduct was viewed, could be turned to 
more account by the party opposed to him. They succeeded, 

* See belo-wr, the further development. 

t In the Greek Life of Bartholomseus of Crypta Ferrata, which was 
poblisbed by the Jesuit Petrus Passiims in his Thesaurus asceticns, Paris, 
1684, it is narrated (see p. 440), that Benedict was actually induced by 
these words to abdicate the papal dignity. But we assuredly cannot prefer 
this single, untrustworthy authority, where not even the name of the pope 
is mentioned, to the various and credible accounts of the manner in which 
Benedict reragned his station : nor can this single testimony from an 
obseiire source, ftimish suffident grounds for the hypothesis of another 
earlier or later abdication of Benedict. At the same time, however, the 
story about the conversation between the pope and the monk may be true, 
and the hdographer did but erroneously connect the pope's abdication, 
wMch was known to bin?, with the impression which that motStXiaA. \a».\^ 
ov the pepe^ miad: 
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A.D. 1044, in ejecting Benedict and making John, bishop of 
Sabina, pope, under the name of Sylvester III.* Benedict 
was enabled, it is true, by means of his powerful connections, 
to drive this rival from Rome, and compel him to return home 
to his bishopric ; but, satisfied that he could not maintain his 
seat on the papal throne in spite of the abhorrence and detes- 
tation of mankind, and placing a higher value on the means 
of gratifying his pleasures than on any dignity of station,t he 
resolved to follow the traffic in benefices at that time so com- 
mon in Italy, and, disposing of the papal office at a bargain, 
to retire with the avails to the quiet enjoyments of his castle. 
The bargain was made with John Gratian, an arch-priest 
belonging to the better class of the clergy, who perhaps 
flattered himself that he should be able to sanctify the wicked 
means by the good end he had in view, which was to put a 
stop to this scandalous state of things at Rome, and to use the 
papal power as a means of checking the progress of corruption 
in the church, that had been making such rapid strides under 
the influence of the bad example of a d^enerate papacy. We 
see from the language addressed to him by a Peter Damiani — 
that earnest labourer for the restoration of ecclesiastical order 
— what hopes the party of the more seriously disposed clergy, 
the party which longed for a reformation of the church, 
believed they might repose in him. J Damiani expresses the 

* Non tarn vacua manu, says the abbot Desiderius ; for that a sum of 
money proportionate to its value had to be paid for every spiritual office, 
was once, especially in these districts, a ruling principle. 

t Desiderius says of him : Quia durum est in corde veteri nova meditari, 
in eisdem pravis et perversis operibus, ut ante, perseverabat. Cumque se 
a clero simul et populo propter nequitias suas contemn! respiceret, et fama 
suorum facinorum omnium aures impleri cerneret, tandem reperto consilio, 
qui voluptati deditus ut Epicurus magis quam pontifex vivere malebat, 
cuidam Joanui archi-presbytero, qui tunc in urbe religiosior cseteris 
clericis videbatur, non parva ab eo accepta pecunia, summumsacerdotium 
relinquens tradidit. 

X Glaber Rudolph, who concluded his history of the times when Gre- 
gory had attained to the papal chair, and when all well-disposed persons 
were placing their hopes on him, ends his history with the following 
words: Tunc vero (Benedictus) cum consensu totius Roman! populiatque 
ex prsecepto imperatoris ejectus est a sede et in loco ejus subrogatus est 
vir religiosissimus ac sanctitate perspicuus Gregorius natione RomauuSi 
cujus videlicet bona fama, quicquid prior foedaverat, in melius reformavit. 
l)u Chesne, Script. Hist. Franc. T. IV. f. 68. Also another contemporary 
writer, the author of a short biograpYrf oi 'Bs2i^^A\i&, ^x<:X!LV»shA\l of 
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hope that he would at last put a stop to crying abuses, to the 
practice of simony in appointments to bene6ces ; that he would 
provide for the better distribution of these benefices, and bring 
back the church to its former splendour.* But Benedict 
afterwards concluded not to give up the papal dignity, and so 
there were three popes at once. Henry III., the emperor 
elect, was called upon by the well-disposed of all parties, to 
put an end to this inextricable confusion. In the year 1046 
he entered Italy at the head of an army, with the intention of 
being crowned emperor in Rome. Gregory VI., the purest 
of the three popei<. and who considered himself the rightful 
one, conceiving that he had no cause for fear, came to meet 
the emperor at Piacenza.l Yet what he had to offer in justi- 
fication of himself was not found ^tisfactory; and all the 
three popes were deposed at a council held at Sutri.J Soon 
after this, another council was held in Rome, where a pope 
was chosen ; not, however, from the Roman clergy, for there 
no individual of their body was considered fit for the office ; 

Lyons, designates John Gratian as the then acknowledged pope : " Johan- 
nes cognomento Gratianas tunc residebat in sede apostohca." And we 
see from what is tnere related, how much pains he took to induce a pious 
man, who was desired by the clergy and the community of Lyons as their 
archbishop, to accept that office. See the Cbronicon S. Benigni Divionensis 
in D'Achery Spicileg. T. II. f. 392. 

* See his first letter to this pope, with which his collection of letters^ 
begins : Lsetentur coeli et exsultet terra et antiquum sui juris privilegiura* 
se recepisse sancta gratuletur ecclesia. Conteratur jam milleforme caput 
venenati serpentis, cesset commercium perversse negotiatiouis, nullam jam 
monetam &lsarius Simon in ecclesia fabricet. 

t According to the report of Desiderius, the emperor himself summoned 
Gregory, by bishops sent to him for that purpose, to a council to be held 
under his presidency, at which the affairs of the church, and particularly 
the matter of the three claimants to the title of pope, were to be discussed. 
Joannem missis ad eum episcopis, ut de ecclesiasticis negotiis maximeque 
de Romana tunc ecclesia, qusB tres simul habere pontifices videbatur, ipso 
prsesidente tractaretur, venire rogavit. 

X According to the Report of Desiderius, Gregory, feeling the weight 
of the arguments brought against him, voluntarily laid down his office, 
and sued for pardon. Agnoscens se non posse juste honorem.tanti sacer- 
dotii administrare, ex pontificali sella exiliens ac semet ipsum pontifi- 
calia indumenta exnens, postulata venia, summi sacerdotii dignitatem 
deposuit. The contemporaneous writer of the Life of archbishop Hali- 
nardus, of Lyons, says of the emperor : Fecit deponi Joannem, qui turn 
Cathedrae pnesidebat et Benedictum atque Silvestrum, qui in concilio 
tunc habito examinata eorum culpa inventi sunt nou solwrn ^\x£iQT£AK?l> 
sed etiam pervenoros ecclenee Christ!. D' Achery, \, c i. ^^^. 
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but the choice fell on a German of more undoubted worth, 
Suigder, bishop of Bamberg, who called himself Clement II. 
A new spirit of reform now began in the Roman church,* 
evoked by the boundless corruption ^ which had hitiierto pre- 
vailed. The party who took an interest in this movement of 
reform was, for the most part, tlie same as had wislied to 
make the church independent of the secular power, and 
cherished the idea of the papal theocracy. This party was 
profoundly impressed with a sense of the contrast between 
what the papacy and the church then were, and what the 
papacy should be, and the church, througl: the papacy, should 
become. They desired a reformation which, beginning at 
the head, should spread through all the members of the 
church. But as it was impossible in Italy, for the present, to 
stay the corrupting influence of the Italian secular parties on 
the papal elections, and on the church of Rome, except by 
the power of the emperor,{ who, as all were forced to acknow- 
ledge, was animated by a sincere regard for the weal of the 
church, so it became necessary, for the present, to side with 
him, in order to secure the election of pope** devoted to the 
reforming interest ; for of course there were many in Italy 
and Rome, both ecclesiastics and laymen, who had found their 
account in the old disorders and abuses, and who, there&re, 
would have preferred that there should be no popes of that 
'character. Thus, through the influence of the emperor, 
German bishops, not infected with the corruption of the 
Italian clergyj were raised to the apostolical chair. Poppo, 
bishop of Brixen, who by this influence had been created pope, 
under the name of Damasius II., having died a few weeks 
afterwards, the Roman clerus again sent delegates § to the 

* Desiderius says : quia in Romana ecclesia non erat time talis reperta 
persona, quae digne posset ad tanti honorem sufficere sacerdotii. 

f The bishop Bruno of Segni (Bruno Segniensis, or Astensis), a man 
belonging to the age of Hildebrand, says, in his Life of Leo IX., after de- 
scribing the corruption of the church, which called forth this tendency to 
reform : '* Talis erat ecclesia. tales erant episcopi et sacerdotes, tales etipsi 
Boiuani pontifices, qui onmes alios illuminare debebant, omne sal erat m* 
fiituatum neque erat aliquid, in quo condiretur.'' 

X Desiderius regards it as a work of God, brought about by the htaaiki 
of the emperor : qualiter omnipotens Deus in faciem ecclesisB sit <^ig «?ffan« 
respicere. 

§ The cosotemporaneoos writer of the Ii.& of archbiahoig Haliaaepd, 
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emperor, who met them in the diet at Worms, where he con- 
ferred the papal dignity on one of his kinsmen, Bruno, bishop 
of Toul, a man distinguished for his monkish austerities, his 
zealous devotion to the external and internal affairs of the 
church, and his activity in the discharge of such secular busi- 
ness as devolved on him, in his political capacity ; while, no 
doubt, he must have already acquired a good reputation 
among the Romans, by his practice of making a yearly pil- 
grimage to Rome.* With this pope, Leo IX., in the year 
1049, begins a new epoch in the history of the papacy, in 
which the reforming interest already spoken of, and the effort 
to make the papacy and the church wholly independent of the 
secular power, were chiefly prominent. Neither Leo IX.! 

says : Hoc namque a Romanis imperator datapecunia non parra exegerat, 
at sine ejus permissa papa non eligeretur. 1. c. f. 393. 

♦ See his Life of Wibert, lib. II. cap. 1 . 

f Worthy of notice, as serving to characterize Leo, are several traits 
incidentally mentioned by Berengar of Toars, which, though some allow- 
ance should be made on account of the hostile feelings of the reporter, yet 
mark him as a man extremely dependent on the influence of those around 
him, one who could easily be led and deceived by others. The pope, who 
was so zealous for the strict moral discipline of the clergy, on coming to 
Vercelli, in the year 10.50, took up his residence with the bishop of that 
city, who had seduced the betrothed wife of his uncle, a nobleman, and 
lived with her on terms of unlawful intercourse; and this nobleman 
oonld obtain no hearing for his complaints against tl^ bishop, either from 
the council or from the pope. There was a division, at that time, among 
the adherents of the principles of reform, some going so far in their zeal 
against the heresy of simony, that, as none of the bishops who had obtained 
their places by simony, were, in their opinion, true bishops, they declared 
the ordinations also performed by them to be invalid. The other more 
prudent party held fast, even here, to the principle of the objective validity 
of the sacramental acts. Pope Leo was in the beginning inclined to the 
principles of the former partv, at the head of which stood Cardinal Hum- 
bert, until it was represented to him, that if all such ordinations should 
be considered null, the churches in Rome would be left without priests, 
and no mass could be celebrated ; see Peter Damaini liber gratissimus, or 
Opusc. VI. s. 35 (in which book he combats this view). But at Vercelli he 
was once more induced to consider these ordinations as null, and to ordain 
.over again those who had been so ordained. It being again represented 
to him, that such a proceeding was at variance with the .principle of the 
objective validity of the sacraments, he rose up in the council from his 
papal chair, and begged the assembled bishops to pray the Lord that .he 
might be forgiven. But on his return to Rome, the influence of Hum- 
bert again prevailed, and he continued to reordiain m the «ttEOfti&»»;n!Kt. 
Berengar saya, it was easy to see from this, quanta \Bi)K>i«NX\fi£ii^l2i3^^ 
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nor his successors, down to tlie end of this period, were men 
of so much importance that a new epoch of ecclesiastical 
development could have been introduced by their sole agency. 
The personal character and talents of the popes are, in the 
present case, matters of small account. They were but the 
instruments of that system of reformation which had sprung 
up among a portion of the stricter clergy and monks in Rome, 
in opposition to the hitherto prevailing coriuption, and as the 
necessary reaction of a more serious Christian spirit against 
the same. As the representative of this tendency to reform 
necessarily proceeding from the development of the church, 
we may consider Cardinal Peter Damiani, bishop of Ostia, a 
man distinguished for his earnest, though narrow and bigoted 
zeal for the restoration of the dignity of the priesthood, and 
of a stricter church discipline. But the man who, by the supe- 
riority of his intellect, and by tiie finnness and energy of his 
character, did most for the establishment and carrying out of 
this system, and who may be justly styled the soul of this new 
epoch of the papacy, was the monk Hildebrand, It was by 
his activity, down to the close of this period, that the way 
was prepared for a work, which, in the commencement of the 
following, he himself placed at the head of the papal govern- 
ment, carried to a full completion. On this individual we 
must from the present fix our eye, as the founder of a new 
period introduced by the historical development of the church. 
Hildebrand received his first training in the monastic life 
under the direction of an uncle, who presided as abbot over a 
monastery in Rome. A mind of more than ordinary serious- 
ness, such as we recognize in his case, could not be otherwise 
than disgusted at the corruption then prevailing in Rome, 
and roused to opposition against it. When Hildebrand ob- 
served the wide mischief which had sprung out of the con- 
founding together of ecclesiastical and secular affairs, the idea 
would naturally be suggested to him of a necessary reforma- 

pleni, quanta ageretur levitate, qaam omni circumferretur vento doctrinse. 
Vid. Berengar de coena sacra, ed. Vischer, pag. 40. Nor does it exactly 
impress us >vith a favourable opinion of his inward worth, to be told that 
Leo, amid the severe labours and cares of his office, sought relaxation 
from a parrot, the present of some king, which had learned to repeat 
" Papa Leo," which was afterwards related as a marvel by those who 
honoured idm as & ssi^t. See Wibert,c.^. 
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tion of the church ; and when he saw two parties in conten- 
tion, of which one fought for the interest of the secular power, 
the other for the interest of the papal Theocracy, he would 
be led of course, in tracing, as he did, the corruption of the 
church to the influence of a rude secular power subordinating 
everything to itself, to regard the interest of ecclesiastical 
refurmation as identical with that of the church Theocracy. 
And it was indeed precisely on these views that all those 
persons in Rome were acting, who, like Damiani, were filled 
with pious zeal against the abomination in the sanctuary. 
Hildebrand would of course soon become connected with them 
by the tie of a common interest. His education in the monas- 
tic life, as well as the revulsion of his moral feelings against 
the corruptions around him, may possibly have nurtured within 
him a certain stoicism which repressed the gentler sentiments 
of human nature, and hence Christianity may not have so 
penetrated, softened, and ennobled his inward life and cha- 
racter, as it might otherwise have done. Hildebrand, while 
yet a youth, was a friend of Gregory VI. ; for even the latter, 
as we have already remarked, was for undertaking and admi- 
nistering the papacy in accordance with the views of the 
stricter party, of which a Damiani was representative. Hil- 
debrand might no doubt also, from his own ethical point of 
view, approve the principle followed by Gregory VI. in ob- 
taining possession of the papal dignity — the principle that 
the end sanctifies the means. He remained faithful to that 
pope * even in his change of fortune, and accompanied him to 

* Hence the passionate enemy of Hildebrand under Henry IV., Cardinal 
Benno, represents him in his fierce invectiye, which in other respects cer- 
tainly is entitled to no credence, a disciple of Gregory VI. He also 
confirms the account of his residence in Germany, and of his return from 
that country to Rome in the suite of Leo IX. But the story that Hilde- 
brand with his teacher was banished by the emperor from Germany, is y^ 
doubtless to be attributed simply to the blind passion of Benno. He says 
of him ; Hildebrandus Tenelicto monastino prsedicto archipresbytero (that 

Joannes Gratianus) adhsesit ; he says of the emperor Henry III.: 

Sextum Gregorium cum Hildebrando discipulo suo in Teutonicas partes 
deportatione damnavit. It is characteristic of the man, that he complains 
of the iujury done by the emperor by his too great clemency. Had he 
ordered Hildebrand to be confined for life, a Gregory Vll. would never 
have been the author of so much ndschief. Nimia tamen pietate deceptns 
nee ecclesisB Bomanse nee sibi nee generi humane pTo%^\atttk%^iiQi^Qi&'\\<;^- 
lolatros nimis laxe babuit, quorum memoriam seteruo e^iTcet^ ^ Qssiv\»b,'^<csQ!t 
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France, to which conn try he retired. That he still r^ttrded 
him as being the lawful pope, after he had been deposed by 
the influence of an emperor, seems evident from hit choosing 
to name himself after his friend, Gregory VII.* Next, he 
repaired to Germany, f and probably fell in with Leo at 

hominum remoyere debuit. Vid. in Orthvini Gratii fascicalos rerom ex* 
petendarum ac fagiendanim, f. 42. We may perhapa compare with thig 
judgment of Benno, another, pronomiced from an entirely difierent point 
of view, that if Charles V. had but ordered the death of Luther at the 
diet of Worms, the whole mischief of the reformation would haye been 
prevented. 

* The German historian, Otto of Freisingen, to mark the Cato-like 
character of Gregory in his relation to Gregory VI., applies to him the 
passage in Lucan, " Victrix causa diis placuit, sed yicta Catoni." 

t Here a contradiction exists among the ancient accounts. According 
to the report of Otto of Freisingen, who wrote howeyer a centary later) 
Leo met with Hildebrand in the monastery of Cluny, rec^yed from hint 
here the advice which he followed, and took him aloag with him to 
Home. To the report of this later historian we ought doubtless to prefer 
the earlier reports, according to which Leo first met with the monk £01- 
debrand in Germany. Bruno, bishop of Segni, who had received msay 
accounts from the mouth of his friend pope Gregory VII. himself states, 
in his Life of Leo IX., that the latter had from the first accepted tka 
papal dignity only under the condition that he should be voluntarily 
chosen by the clergy and community. Then he remarks, Illis autem 
diebus erat ibi monachus quidam Romanus, Hitdebnindus nomine, 
nobilis indolis adolescens, clari ingenii sanctseque reli^onii. Is erat 
autem illic tum discendi gratia (he was seeking therefore more know- 
ledge than could be acquired at that time in Italy, the seat of moral 
corruption and ignorance), tum etiam, ut in aliquo religioso loco sab 
Benedicti regula militaret (therefore not in a French monastery). 
This person attracted the notice of Leo, cujus propositum, voluntatem et 
religionem mox ut cognovit, he requested him to go with him to Rome, 
but Hildebrand declined, as he said to him. Quia non secundam canooi-' 
cam institutionem, sed per ssecularem et regiam potestatem Romanam 
ecclesiam arripere vadis. The pope now submitted, as Bruno intimates, 
to be governed by the young man, who was still so superior to him in 
intellect and power. Hie autem, ut erat natura simplex atqne mitisn- 
mus, patienter ei satisfacit, reddita de omnibus sicut ille volnerat rationei 
According to the narrative of the canonic&l priest Paul Bemrieder of 
Regensburg, a contemporary, in his Life of Gregory VII. s. 11, in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. O. B. Ssec. VI. P. II., or in the Bollandists, at the 
25th of May of the VI. Tom.— Hildebrand betook himself first to a 
French monastery ; he then visited the court of the emperor Henry III., 
whence he returned to Rome : and then went back again to Germany. 
Now it might be during his last residence in Germany that he fell m 
with Leo IX. Another contemporary, Wibert, who had been arohd^MSOfl 
of the bishop Bruno at Toul, in his Life oi li&o \^. ^vj^Ti^Wasn^ indeed 
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Wonns itself. Hildebrand, who possetsed that within him 
which enabled him to exercise an extraordinary power over 
the minds of others, seems thus to have soon acquired great 
influence over Leo, who was easily led by his advisers. He 
made him repent that he had been appointed pope by a lay- 
man — ^an emperor ; and, to make some atonement for this false 
step, as well as to avoid establishing a precedent for the 
future, recommended that, throwing aside all pomp, he should 
travel to Eome in the habit of a pilgrim, and not consider 
himself as invested with the sacred office until he should have 
been there chosen pope in the customary form. Leo followed 
this advice; and perceiving the great benefit which might 
accrue to the church of Rome from having devoted to her 
interests a person possd^sed of the zeal and energy of the 
youi^ Hildebrand, he took him along with him to Rome, 
where he consecrated him to the ofifice of sub-deacon. Here 
the influence of Hildebrand continued to grow from day to 
day, and he was often employed also on important missions 
to foreign countries. 

There were two things in particukr, at which it appeared 
that the plan for a reformation and emancipation of the church 
most aim — the introduction of a stricter moral discipline 
among the clergy, by reviving the ancient laws concerning 
celibacy, and the abolition of simony in the disposing of the 
offices of the church, so as to cut off from the secular power 
ts often abused influence, in the dispensation of benefices. 
In both respects, men might be contending simply for the 
restoration of that order which was required by the laws of 
the church, feeling themselves bound to put an end to exist- 
ing irregularities. In respect to the last, the words of an 
unprejudiced and liberal-minded man of this age, Berengar of 

of his ocmnection "with the mook Hildebrand ; bat he reports (1. II. c. I, 
vid. Acta Sanctor. at the 1 9th April), that the bishop Bmno, when the 
choice fell on him, requested, in the first place, a delay of three days, to 
decide whether he would accept of the papal dignity ; and, having spent 
these three days iu &8ting and prayer, finally declared that he was ready 
to accept of it under the condition, si aadiret totius cleri ac Romani po- 
poli communem esse sine dissidio consensum. Here we mav easily 
bring it in that Leo had, in the mean time, spoken with Hildebrand^ 
who confirmed him in his resolution of accepting the papal dignity only 
OQ condition it could be done without infractioix of thib CAStfraSsiiiiiQitm. 
niihQ fopal election. 
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Tours, may suffice to show what corruption had come upon 
the church from the arbitrary modes of disposing of church 
benefices, and how imperative was the call for a decided 
change in this particular, to prevent everything from going 
to ruin. His opponent, Lanfrick, having spoken of a holy 
cowicil in these times, Berengar replied to him: "You 
must know yourself, that you speak falsely ; for I know the 
bishops and abbots of our times, and am certain that you also 
must know them. I speak of a fact, which no man can deny, 
when I say that in these times no cities receive bishops by 
ecclesiastical appointment."* As to the other particular, the 
laws respecting the celibacy of ecclesiastics remained valid in 
theory^ from times very remote, but they were nowhere 
observed ; and there was a reluctance to apply the strict letter 
of the law in cases of this sort, lest the clergy should be 
brought into contempt with the laity, by the exposure of their 
immoralities."!' 

Meantime, it was impossible to prevent illicit connections 
among the clergy — and every marriage connection of an 
ecclesiastic was so regarded — from becoming known to the 
people, or to put a stop to the contempt and ridicule to which 
they exposed themselves, by their notoriously immoral lives.J 

* NoYi nostromm temporum episcopos et abbates, quam uullse nrbes 
hoc tempore ecclesiastica institutione episcopos accipiant. Berengar de 
sacra coena, ed. Vischer. Berolin. 1834, pag. 63. 

t Damiani says, in his Opuscnlum 17. De coelihatu sacerdotom, 
which is addressed to pope Nicholas II. (T. III. opp. fol. 188): Nostris 
temporibus genuina quodammodo Romanse ecclesiae consuetude servatur, 
ut de cseteris quidem ecclesiasticse disciplinse studiis, prout dignum est, 
moneat, de clericornm vero libidine propter insultationem secularinm 
dispensatorie contiscescat. 

X DamianV says to pope Nicholas II. in the place above cited, repre- 
senting to him that it was absurd to fear the publication of that which 
was already publicly known : Omni pudore postposito pestis hsec in 
tantam prorupit audaciam, ut per ora populi volitent loca scortantium, 
nomina concubiuarum. Ratherius says, that in no Christian land were 
the clergy so despised as in Italy, owin^ to their debauched and immoral 
lives. Quserat aliquis,' cur prse csetens gentibus baptasmo renatis con- 
temptores canonicse legis et vilipensores clericorum sint magis ItalicL 
And he attributes this wholly to the bad example which the clergy set 
by their own lives, for they were to be distinguished from the laity only 
by their tonsure, their dress, and the rites which, negligently enough, 
they performed in the churches. Inde illi eos contemnunt et execrationi, 
ut dignum est, habent de contemptu cauonum. P. II. f. 354. D'Achery 
Spicileg, T, L 
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No doubt, the best means for counteracting the corruption of 
morals among the clergy would have been, to yield to the 
want which could not be repressed, and provide a way for its 
being satisfied in conformity with law ; as, on the other hand, 
the imposed restraint of the unmarried life, unless where these 
laws were directly braved, only served to superinduce still 
more disastrous effects.* The former means were i^sorted to 
at that time by Cuiiibert, bishop of Turin. He gave all his 
clergy permission to marry,t without doubt, on the principle, 
that by so doing he should preserve his own see from the 
immorality which prevailed in other portions of the church, 
for he himself led a strictly unmarried life ;$ and Peter 
Damiani, the zealous advocate of the celibacy of the clergy, 
was forced to acknowledge, that the clergy of this church 
were markedly distinguished, by the purity of their lives and 
by their knowledge, from the clergy of other churches. In 
this case it would have been natural to inquire, how far the 
ordinances of this bishop had operated on the condition of his 
clergy ; but zealots like Damiani were too much blinded by 
their prejudices to see the truth on this subject. . In fact, the 
idea of the necessary celibacy of priests was closely connected 
with the whole idea of the priesthood, the idea of a priestly 
caste, separated from the world, and destined to guide its 
social relations ; just as this notion of the priesthood stood 
closely connected with the whole churchly theocratic system. 
From this point of view, at which marriage in ecclesiastics 
appeared an illicit connection, the strict execution of the laws 
of celibacy appeared to be the only means of checking the 
progress of corruption among the clerical order ; but the 
popes favouring the system of reform, in their attempts to 

* Ratherius says : Qaam perdita tODsnratorum uuivecsitas, si nemo in 
lis, qui non aat adulter aut sit arsenokoita. Adulter enfm nobis est, qui 
contra canones uxorius. Vid. Discordia inter ipsuni et clericos. 1. c. f. 
d63. 

t Vid. Damiani in the Opusculum, addressed to the same (18) : Per- 
mittis, ut ecclesiae tuse clerici, cujuscunque sit ordinis, velut jure matri- 
monii confoederentur uxoribus. 

X The opposite of that which was practised in other places. Vid. 
Damiani Opusc. 17. adNicol. 11. c. 1. Contra divina mandata personarum 
acceptores in minoribus quidem sacerdotibus luxurise inquinamenta per- 
sequimur, in episcopis autem, quod nimis absurdum est^i^et ^vlewtvasci 
tcderantium veneraznur. 
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enforce obedience to the law, met with the most detemiined 
resistance. Peter Damiani had to contend, not onlj with 
such as acted rather from the impulse of their inclinations 
than from settled principles, but also with such as attempted 
to justify their concubinage as a lawful thing, and who wished 
to obtain from some pope the abrogation of the laws of celi- 
bacy in |i lawful way. They argued that St. Paul, in I 
Corinth, vii. 2, had made no exception whatsoever, and pro* 
bably appealed to other similar passages also ;* they cited the 
ancient canons of the council of Gangra, according to whicii, 
whoever refused to attend divine service performed by a 
married priest, should be excommunicated from the church,t 
and a canon drawn up by a synod at Tribur, whereby the 
marriage of priests was permitted,]; which canon Damiani 
declared to be spurious. As whatever is said concerning the 
priesthood in the Old Testament was often applied to the 
Christian priesthood, so the defenders of priestly marriage 
adduced also, in defence of their principles, the fact, that in 
the Old Testament, priests were by no means bound to 
celibacy. § Many of the clergy excused themselves, on the 
ground of tbeir peculiar circumstances ; they could not pos- 
sibly dispense with domestic help. Q The enforcement of tiie 
laws of celibacy being opposed, then, to the interests and to 
the inclinations of so many, and the defenders of priestly 
marriage being in part conscious to themselves of having so 
much right on their side, it was natural that the papal 1^^ 
lation on this subject should not be able to push its way 
through, until after a long and difficult contest.1[ Pope Leo 

* See 1. v. ep. 13 to the chaplains of duke Godfi*id, who defended the 
marriage of priests. 

t Damiani resorted here to the arbitrary interpretation, that the refer- 
ence is only to such as had lived in marriage before their entranoe into 
the spiritual order. 

X Opusc. 18. c. 3. T. 3. f. 200. 

§ Si sacerdotes nubere peccatum esset, nequaquam hoc in lege veteii 
Dominus prsecepisset. Opusc. 18, Diss. II. c. 2. f. 199. Damiani affirms^ 
on the contrary, this was otherwise ordered under the Old Testamca^ 
because the priesthood was confined to a particular race, and therefoni' 
provision must be made for its continuance, 

II Opusc. 18, Diss. I. f. 195. Muliebris sednlitatis auxilio carere noa 
possum us, quia rei fiEuniliaris inopiam sustinemus. 

^ Damiani, in his Opusculum ad Nicolaum II. calls the defendan of 
tlie law of celibacy a secta, cui ubiqixe conlt9L^\^\t\a \ oaoji hft says. 
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IX. not only held synods for the reformation of the clergy in 
Rome, but his frequent journeys to France and Germany, and 
even to Hungary, by occasion of ecclesiastical and political 
af&irs, where his mediation was solicited, gave him oppor- 
tunity, at ecclesiastical assemblies which were held under his 
direction, to spread and to inculcate everywhere, in person, 
those laws against simony, and immoral excesses, as well as 
the illicit connections of the clergy, and also to carry them 
into execution on ecclesiastics found guilty. Many stories 
were circulated of remarkable judgments inflicted by the 
divine hand on such unworthy ecclesiastics, and which ought 
to serve as a warning for others.* 

oeming the obligation of obedience to these papal ordinances, Alind 
«niid€m quodcunque vestne constitutionis imperium sub spe perfieiendi 
ndenter mdicimus. Hujus autem capituli nudam saltern promissionem 
tEemnlis prolatam labiis difficilins extorquemus. • 

* The bishop Bruno of Segni, in bis Life of Leo IX., among other 
statements received from the mouth of Gregory VII., cites the following: 
That while Leo was holding his synods of reform in France, where 
many bishops were accused of simony, one of these appeared particulaily 
liable to suspicion, but still the evidence was not sufficient to convict him. 
The pope was therefore disposed to try him by the judgment of Go4> 
and imposed on him as the trial, that he should repeat the Gloria Patri, et 
Filio, et Spiritui Sancto. But when he came to the name of the Holy Spirit, 
he began to stammer, his conscience not permitting him to utter these 
worda : thus he tiwetrayed his guilt. This example made such an impres- 
wtit that many were constrained to confess themselves guilty. Vid. opp. 
Bnuoonis, ed. Marchesi Venet. 1651. T. U. f. 148. Peter I>amiani 
Ddatos the same thing in his Opusculam ad pap. Nicolaum XL XIX de 
abdieatione episG<^atu8, c 4, and he too reports it as having been 
received from the mouth of the then archdeacon Hildebrand ; but ac- 
fording to his account this occurred at another time, and on a difierent 
ooeMiOQ ; namely, when pope Victor II. had sent the then subdeacon 
Hildebrand to France, and the latter removed from their stations six 
bishops, accused of various misdemeanors. Among these was also the 
one above-mentioned, of whom.Damiani says: Ad Spiritum Sanctum 
vero cum veuisset, mox lingua balbutiens tandem rigida remanebat; 
merito siquidem Spiritum Sanctum, dum emit, amisit, ut qui exclusus 
erat ab aniraa, procul esset etiam consequenter a lingua. As the account 
^yen by Damiani is drawn up more freshly according to the event, it 
may be considered the more credible account ; Bruno perhaps, by a slip 
of memory, transferred the anecdote to Leo IX. With this story agrees 
also the testimony of Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, who moreover 
affirms, that he had often heard it repeated by Gregory himself. He 
quotes Hildebrand's language as follows : In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti, cujus donum gratis te comparasse audivimus> ut hujas 
rei nobis venUtem ediasem, adjoramos. Qiiod%\«Lm'!^Viuv^^^'^^ 
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But when the pope, on returning from his journeys in the 
year 1052, assembled a council at Mantua, with a view to 
exercise there his highest spiritual jurisdiction for the main- 
tenance of those laws, a fierce uproar was excited against him 
by those bishops who had reason to dread his severity, and 
whose cause was blended with the interests of -powerful 
families,* so that he was under the necessity of dissolving the 
assembly. Yet this was but a momentary effervescence of 
passion, having no connection whatever with fixed principles ; 
for on the very next day the guilty bishops begged him for 
absolution, which he bestowed on them. 

This pope, who was so very zealous against the abuses 
which had crept into the administration of ecclesiastical afiairs 
in these last times, himself however set an example of 
violating the laws of the church, when, in the year 1053, he 
in person led an army against the neighbouring Normans,! who 
had laid waste the territories of the church. Though his 
sympathy in the- fate of so many who had cruelly suffered, 
might serve as some excuse for him, yet by the men of the 
more strict and serious party, who were earnest for the resto- 
ration of church discipline, it was disapproved and regretted 

negare tentaveris, Spiritum Sanctum, donee qnse vera sunt, confitearis, 
nominare non valeas. Dialog. 1. III. Bibl. patr. Lugdnnens. T. XVIII. 
f. 856. It seems very much like Hildebrand, the favoarer of the judg^ 
ment of God, that he should impose on the bishop such trial of his in- 
nocence. If "we connect ^ith this the look and the words of so im- 
common a man as Hildebrand, accustomed to exercise so great a power 
over the minds of others, it will be still more easy to conceive how his 
suggestion may have made such an impression on tide mind of the bishop. 
And here we are presented with a not unimportant trait in the character 
of Hildebrand. Many others are also to be found among the anecdotes 
of Damiani and of Desiderius, from which we see that Hildebrand took 
special delight in the marvellous. This was in perfect consistency with 
his Old Testament theocratical principle. 

* Wibert, in his Life of Leo, says (s. 21) : Familiee eorum fautrices 
scelerum subitaneum contra domini apostolici familiam moverunt tumul- 
tum. 

t Already, when deacon to bishop Hermann of Toul, he bad under- 
taken to lead the troops, which bis bishop was compelled to send as a 
contribution to the Heerbann of the emperor Conrad — in noticing which, 
to be sure, his biographer adds, salvo tamen per omnia proprii gradus 
Sacramento, which means, doubtless, that he ordered the whole arrange- 
ment of his troops. — Wibert boasts of his skill in such matters, but did 
not himself &ght with them •, see the Ufe afeorve citad, 1. 1, c, 2, s. 12. 
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that the head of the church should fight with the secular 
sword.* Cardinal Damiani remained firm in maintaining that 
the priest ought in no case to contend with the sword, not 
even in defence of the faith, much less in defence of the goods 
and rights of the church ; for it behoved the priest to make 
the life no less than the doctrines of Christ his own rule of 
living, and accordingly he should follow the example of 
Christ in subduing the wrath of the world only by the might 
of an invincible patience. He reckoned it as belonging to 
the principle which required the secular and the spiritual 
power to be kept distinctly apart, that the priest must contend 
only with the sword of the Spirit, only with the Word of God. 
If king Uzziah was covered with leprosy because he arrogated 
to himself a priestly function, what punishment does not a 
priest deserve, who grasps — what certainly belongs only to 
the laity — the weapons of war ? In setting forth this doctrine, 
he put it as an objection, that Leo IX., though a holy man, 
often busied himself with the affairs of war; to which he 
answers, that the good and the bad must not be judged by 
any standard of human merit, in which we find both, but by 
the quality of the things themselves. Peter did not arrive at 
the apostolic primacy by his denial. "f Did Gregory the 
Great, who had so much to suffer from the Longobards, either 
act thus, or teach that it was proper to act thus ?"$ The 
unfortunate issue of the war, when the pope was conquered 
and taken captive, appeared to many in the light of a divine 
judgment.§ And even in the Christian consciousness of 
many a layman, the disadvantageous impression which this 
expedition of his had made, seems to have raised objections 
against paying him the honours of a saint, at whose tomb 

* Brano, bishop of Segni, says, in relating this, fol. 147 ; Zelum qui- 
dem Dei habens, sed non fortasse secundum scientiam, utinam non ipse 
per se illuc ivisset ; sed solummodo illuc exercitum pro justitia defen- 
denda misisset. 

t Dico quod sentio, quod quoniam nee Petrus ob hoc apostoUcum 
obtinet principatum, quia negavit, nee David idcirco prophetiee meretur 
oraculum, quia torum alieni viri invasit, cum mala vel bona non pro 
meritis considerentur habentium. Sed ex propriis debeant qualitatibus 
judicari. % Damiani, 1. IV. ep. 9. 

5 Hermann Contract, at the year 1053 : Occulto Dei judicio, sive quia 
tantnm sacerdotum spiritualia potius quam pro caducis rebus c«.tw&lv^ 
pngxia decebat sive quod ne&tnos homines secum ducebat. * 
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miraculous cures could be wrought* On the other hand, 
however, the story got abroad, that in a vision of the night 
the slain in that battle had presented themselves to Leo u 
martyrs, and that miracles would be performed at their graves.| 
This report was eagerly seized upon to guard and protect the 
sanctity of Leo against a step which threatened to be injurious 
to his memory. To secure him this reverential respect would 
be an object of so much the greater importance to the advo- 
cates of the theocratical system of reform, because he was the 
first in the line of the popes who laboured to carry these prin- 
ciples into full effect; and men related, that shortly before 
his death, in the year 1054, he spoke words of exbortadon 
and rebuke against simony and the concubinage or unchastitj 
of the clergy. 

Hildebrand, who imder Leo IX. became a subdeaccm of 
the Roman church, had meantime been continually rising io 
still greater influence. He was the head and the soul of the 
stricter party. It was he by whose craft and sagacity the 
new choice of a pope was determined. Among the RoiBUi 
clergy he could And no one who seemed to him calculated 
to prosecute with vigour the already begun work of refine 
mation in the church. On the other hand, he had reason to 
hope that Gebhardt, bishop of Eichstadt, at that time the 
most eminent and the most wealthy prelate of Germany, the 
most influential counsellor of the emperor, who had been 
hitherto the most zealous promoter of the imperial Interetits, 
would prove as pope a no less zealous champion of the papal 
interests, t He got himself appointed plenipotentiary of the 
Roman clerus, and of the Roman community, for the purpose 
of effecting in the name of both the choice of a pope. In this 
character he proceeded to the court of the emperor, where 
he accomplished his object, and this bishop became pope 
(Victor II.). Upon his death, in the year 1057, HUdebraod, 

* Bruno of Segni relates, that when, after Leo's death, it was re^rted 
that persons possessed of evil spirits were healed at bis tomb, a certain 
▼Oman exclaimed, Pope Leo, who caased so many men to shed tbmt 
blood, drive out evil spirits 1 When Leo can expel evil spiritfi, then I 
shall be a queen, and all those whom he killed by his impiety will be 
restored to life again. 

t See the two Lives above cited. 

I See the Chronicon Casinense, 1. II. c 89* in Muratorii seript. zer. 
Italicar, T. IV. f. 403. 



then absent, was already proposed &s a candidate for the papal 
dignity. Others demanded that the papal election should be 
deferred until his retarn ;* but it turned out that a roan 
devoted to the interests of Hildebrand's party, Frederic, abbot 
of Honte Cassino, was chosen to the ofRce, Stephen IX, 
When the latter, in 1058, sent the subdeacon Hildebrand to 
Germany on certain public business at the court of the 
widowed empress Agnes, the Romans were obliged, on penalty 
of the ban, to bind themselves by oath, that if h^ should die 
during Hildebrand's absence, the papal election should be 
deferred till his return."|* The death of Stephen actually 
oconrred during Hildebrand's absence ; and the party to whose 
inclinations and interests the reforming tendency was opposed, 
hastened to forestall the influence of Hildebrand, and to set 
up by lorce a pope according to their own mind. It came 
about, perhaps by a craftily ccmcerted plan, that they made 
choice of a man who had at least some pretensions in his 
&YOur, since he did not belong to the class of ecclesiastics 
notorious for their bad morals, while at the same time he was 
so ig^rant and spiritually incompetent, that they might hope 
to be able to make use of him as their tool.:|: This was John, 
bishop of VeletrL It is true, the party of cardinal Damiani 
protested against the proceeding, but they could effect nothing 
against superior force. They were obliged to seek safety in 
concealment,! and a cardinal priest, of whom Damiani says 
diat he could not even fluently read,|| consecrated him pope. 
He named himself Benedict X. Hildebrand, on his return to 
Bome, however, soon obtained the upper-hand by his superior 
energy, and a man devoted to his own principles, bishop Ger* 
hard of Florence, was, with the concurrence of the imperial 

* Ii. c c 97. t L- c. c. 100. 

1 Benedict exessed himself on the ground that be was forced to accept 
tiie papal dignity, and his opponent Damiani does not venture to assert 
tke oontrary, but writes to Henry, archbishop of Ravenna (1. III. ep. 4.) : 
Ita est hoBAO stolidiis, deses ac nullius ingenii, ut credi possit nescisse, 
per we talia machinari, and he says he was ready to acknowledge him 
as pope, si unum non dicam psalmi, sed vel homilisB quidem versiculum 
ploie mihi valeat exponere. 

4 Nobis episcopis per diversa latibula fugientibus, says Damiani in the 
letter above cited. 

H Presbyter Ostiensis, qui utinam syllabatim nosset vel \maia ^^^uvs^ 
rite percnrrera 
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court, consecrated pope Nicholas II.* He pronounced the 
ban upon his opponent; but Benedict soon submitted, and 
received absolution. To prevent for the future disputes and 
disturbances, similar to those which had arisen after the death 
of the last pope, Nicholas, at the Lateran council in 1059, 
enacted a special law on the subject of papal elections, by 
which it was provided that the pope should be chosen by the 
cardinal t bishops and priests, with the concurrence of the 
rest of the Roman clergy and of the Roman people, and with 
a certain participation of the emperor, | and that none other 

* Of his personal qaalities, Berengar gives an unfiivourable account: 
*' De cujus ineruditione et roorum inodgnitate facile mihi erat non insnfi- 
cienter scribere." De ccena sacra, p. 71. 

j" From the eleventh century, it had gradually become customaryto 
confer the title " cardinal " on the Romish church in particular. The 
epithet Cardinalis prsecipuus was at first applied to all the churches, in 
"which sense it frequently occurs in the letters of Gregory the Great 
Cardinalis sacerdos, the title of a bishop ; cardinales presbyteri, diac<HU, 
were names given to those who held an office in the church, not provi- 
sorily, but as a fixed appointment. Hence incardinare, cardinare, to 
denote the bestowment of such an appointment. In the tenth century, 
the canonicals of the cathedral churches, in contradistinction from the 
clergy of the parochial churches, were denominated cardinales. Vid. 
Ratherii Itinerarium D'Achery Spicileg. T. I. f. 381. In this eleventh 
century, however, the name was conferred on the seven episcopos col- 
laterales of the pope, who belonged to his more immediate diocese, and 
on the priests and deacons of the Romish clergy — cardinales episcom, 
presbyteri, diacoui ; and now another meaning was introduced into me 
title ; it was referred to the Romish church as the cardo totius ecclesis, 
as Leo IX. gives it in his letter to Michael Cellularius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The cardo immobilis in the ecclesia Petri, unde clerici ejus 
cardinales dicuntur, cardini utique illi, quo csetera moventur, viciuioft 
adhaerentes. Harduin. Concil. T. VI. P. 1. f. 944. This interpretation 
of the term must have become widely spread at a later period ; for the 
Byzantine historian George Pachymeres assumes it as a settled point 
He thus explains the term xecl^fiwxiais : ffr^ipyl,n o tkXnf s7r«i, it 
Btl^eiSi cSfffi* T6V iteicra xara rtif X^ivrcu ptifAfi^tf. Hist. 1. V. C. 8. ed. 
Bekker, p. 360. From a comparison which Berengar employs, it may 
be gathered that the cardinals were regarded as standing in the place 
of the popes, as their representatives: Si dicat quis, magno dedecore 
apostolicum afficiam in cardinali suo, etc. Vid. Berengar. De sacra 
ccena, ed. Vischer, p. 273. 

X The editions of these enactments vary from one another, especially 
in reference to the share which was in this case conceded to the emperor. 
Compare on the subjectof these variations, Gieseler's Kirchengeschichte. 
Bd. II. Iste Abtheilung, S. 187, and Pertz Italienische Reise, or Archiv 
der Gesellschaft fiir altere Deutsche GescYvioXA'&kvxsidft. Bd, V. S. 83. 
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than a person so chosen should be considered pope. Thus 
was laid the foundation of the college of cardinals. 

Under this pope, the party of Hildebrand and Damiani 
laboured still more strenuously for the reformation of the 
clergy, the suppression of simony and of unchastity among 
ecclesiastics. The defenders of simony, as well as of the 
married life of ecclesiastics, were represented in direct terms 
as heretics. At the Lateran council already mentioned, of 
1059, the pope forbade, on penalty of excommunication, all 
ecclesiastics who lived in wedlock to celebrate mass, or hold 
divine worship. They were to receive no portion of the 
church revenues.* The laity were called upon not to be 
present at any act of worship performed by such ecclesiastics.f 
This was a well-contrived means for enforcing obedience on 
such of the clergy as were not disposed to comply with the 
papal ordinances, by immediately addressing their interests, 
and their fear of the indignation and abhorrence of the people, 
who would refuse to have fellowship with such men. Thus 
the cause of the papacy was made the cause of the people ; 
the popes entered into a league with the people against the 
higher orders, to which the more eminent ecclesiastics be- 
longed, and which in various ways were identified with them 
in interests. Thus it happened, that from the bosom of the 
lower clergy and of the monks, came forth men of more 
serious aims and purposes, who, disgusted with the depravation 
of morals among the clergy, and the traffic carried on with 
spiritual things, attached themselves to the papal interest as 
noisy zealots for the reformation of the church. These might 
easily form a popular party, which would be used at Kome 
as an instrument against the corrupt and haughty ecclesiastics 
to force them into obedience to the popes. But it was a 
dangerous means here resorted to by the popes; for they 

* The ordinance of this council : Quicunque sacerdotum, diaconorum, 
sabdiaconomm, post constitutum papse Leonis de castitate clericorum 
coDCubinam palam duzerit vel ductam nou reliquerit, ut missam non 
cantet, neque evangelium, vel epistolam ac missam le^at, neque in pres- 
byterio ad divina officia cum iis, qui prsefatse constitutioni obedientes 
fuerint, maneat, neque partem ab ecclesia suscipiat. 

t Peter Damiani says, Opusc. 18. Diss. II. c. 2. : Nos plane quilibet 
nimirum apostolics sedis seditui hoc per omnes publice concionamur 
ecclesias, ut nemo nussas a presbytero, non evangelium a diacono, non 
denique epistolam a subdiacono prorsus audi&t, quos im&cei\iem\\i\&\iQ^ 
ignorat 
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called forth with the intention of using for their own ends a 
popular movement, which might easily take also another 
direction ; they gave the impulse to a force which it was not 
always in their power to guide, and which, when once aroused, 
might some time or other become dangerous to the interest!} 
of the dominant church itself. Easily might a separatism,* 
directed in the first place against a corrupt clergy, and the 
offices of public worship administered by them, become a 
hostile opposition to a corrupt church generally, and its entire 
authority, and furnish a foot-hold for many heretical tendencies, 
as the case really turned out from the eleventh century onwards ; 
and even at the present time many stood forth, who main- 
tained that the universal prevalence of simony in the church 
had destroyed all genuine priesthood — a position from which 
the inference might readily be drawn, that the sacramental 
acts could no longer be performed even in the dominant 
church after a valid manner. "I" 

The most violent commotions arose in the important church 
of Milan, distinguished by the memory of an Ambrose, which, 
mindful of its ancient dignity, asserted a sort of independence, 
and was by no means inclined to submit to the new papal 
monarchy. Here the practice of simony had reached such an 
extreme that for every spiritual office a sum was paid pro- 
portionate to its value, the bishop Guido himself having 

* A spirit of this sort manifested itself at Florence, where violent con- 
tests arose between the higher clergy on the one side and a portion of die 
monks and laity on the oSier, which Peter Damiani was sent to appeM& 
The monks and their adherents affirmed that the nnworthy clergy ooold 
perform no true and real sacramental act " per hujosmodi temporii 
sacerdotes nullam in sacramentis posse fieri veritatem." Thus, li 
Damiani relates, thousands of men in Florence had died without oont* 
mnnion, because they would not receive it from the hands of these 
ecclesiastics. Many churches were looked upon by them as utterly 
polluted ; they despised all ecclesiastics and monks who did not bdoog 
to their party, yident monachum incedentem^ aspice, inquiont, unum 
scapulare, presbyterum vel episcopum abire prospiciunt, barbirasos te 
yidere fatentur. We might in fact infer from Damiani's language, that 
they did not even spare the pope himself. Non est, ini^uiunt, papa, non 
rex, non archiepiscopus neque sacerdos. Vid. Damiani opusc SO. c S. 

f Bishop Bruno of Segni says, in his Life of Leo, after having spoken 
of the simony which uniyersally prevailed till the time of pope Leo 1X>$ 
** unde etiam usque hodie inveniuntur quidam, qui ab illo jam. temporo 
sacerdotiam in ecclesia defecisse contenduixV 
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arrivfxl at his office in this way ; and hence too by this traffic 
in benefices many unworthy men of altogether worldly lives, 
had made their way to important stations in the church.* 
There came to Milan a young clergyman by the name of 
Aiiald, bom in the village of Euzago, between Como and 
Milan, t who from his childhood following the bent given 
him by a religious education, had led a pious and strictly 
moral life. He felt impelled to present himself before the 
people — a people who followed the example of their corrupt 
clergy, and by a clergy as ignorant as they were immoral had 
never been made to understand the Christian vocation and its 
daties — as a preacher of repentance. He felt impelled to 
attack rudely the corruption of a clergy who set so bad an 
example to the people. { He at first preached in his own 
country village against the worldly life and vices of the clergy. 
These, however, replied to him, that as they were ignorant 

* In the life of Ariald, written by his Echolar Andrew, the condition of 
the Milanese clergy is thus described : Alii cam canibus et accipitribos 
hii6 illucque pervagantes, alii vero tabemarii, alii usurarii existebant, 
caneti fiere cam pablicis azoribns sive scortis saam ignominiose dacebant 
yitam. Yid. cap. 1. in the Actis Sanctor. at the 27th of Jane, f. 282. la 
another Life of Ariald, also composed by a contemporary and eye witness, 
Landolph de St Paulo, which Paricelli has published along with several 
other records relating to this epoch in the history of the Milanese church 
(ICUn, 1657), the following is said (c. 2.), Istis temporibus inter clericos 
tanta erat dissolutio, at alii uxores, alii meretrices publice tenerent, alii 
venationibus, alii aacupio vacaban^ partim fcenerabantur in publico, par- 
tim in vicis tabemas ezercebant cunctaque ecclesiastica beneficia more 
pecadam vendebant. And as this is said of the then condition of the 
ctergy generally, it is added with regard to Milan in particular, quanto 
orbe ipsa populosior est, tanto iniquitas copiosior erat And even the 
Milanese historian Amulph, interested as he was in favour of the Am- 
brosian Clerus and against Ariald and the Hildebrand party, still can- 
not wholly deny the guilt of the Milanese clergy. He says (1. III. c. 12. 
in Maratori Script. Hist Ital. T. IV. t 29.) : ut caveatur mendacium, 
noo ex toto fuerunt omnes ab objectis immunes. 

t The aristocratic spirit of those who estimated the clergy by their 
ancestry is shown in a passage of Amolph, 1. III. c. 8 : modicse auctori- 
tatis, humiliter utpote natus. '* 

J We have, to be sure, no wholly impartial account of these events ; 
on the one hand, the partizan accounts of the \\& of Ariald, written in a 
rhetorical style of eulogy (which applies however still more to Andrew's 
than to Landulph's) and of Erlembald, which was first published by 
Paricelli at Milan, 1657; on the other hand, the narrative of Amulph, 
written in the interest of the opposite party. A comipa.T\wssv ot ^'fe ^;:«<i 
representations teaches as tjbat neither is free fTom t\\ i^QCC^ia^t|.. 
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people, he could soon finish the business with them. If he 
was sure of his cause he had better attack the clerp^ in Milan ; 
there he would find men who were learned enough to answer 
him.* During the reign of pope Stephen II., in the year 
1056, Ariald first made his appearance in Milan, and was 
able to prosecute his labours for ten years. He first applied 
to the clergy ; and being repelled by them with contempt, be 
turned to the laity. j* Christ, said he, has left behind him two 
lights, the wofd of God and the life of its teachers. One of 
these liglits he gave to the clergy, who were to possess thie 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures ; but to the unlearned 
he appointed the life of their teachers to be a doctrine. Yet 
through the power of Satan and of sin, and by the negligence 
of the clergy, it had come to pass that the laity had lost their 
light. The clergy were lacking in the knowledge of the 
divine word, and to the laity the life of the clergy no longer 
shined. And to deceive the more effectually, Satan had suf- 
fered those whom he had robbed of holiness to retain the out- 
ward show of it. This he said with sorrow, not to insult them, 
but for the purpose of warning them and others. Christ says, 
Whosoever would be my disciple, let him follow me ; but the 
life of the clergy at the present time was directly the opposite 
to the life of Christ. He then contrasted the example of 
humility which Christ had given with the worldly pride of the 
clergy, with their luxurious palaces ; his poverty, with their 
eagerness to amass riches ; his purity, with their illicit connec- 
tions. How could they, then, be imitators of Christ ! Such 
ecclesiastics were to be regarded rather as enemies than as 
disciples of Christ. He called upon them to repent ; he had 
come, he said, to bring them to this or to die.J We see 
called forth here, by the antagonism to the secular spirit of 
the church, the idea of the clergy as appointed to follow, 
Christ in poverty, purity, and humility, which idea, in the 
next succeeding centuries, came forth, under various appear- 

* See the Life of Landulph de St. Paulo, published by Puricelli, c.3. 
Nobis hsec ideo loqueris, quia, ineruditos nos esse cognoscis, sed urbams 
hsec prsedica, qui tibi suis scientiis respondere poterunt. 

f The words attributed by his biographer to Ariald, in his address to 
the people, allude to this (c 1. s. 11): Conatus sum reos reducere ad 
suam lucem, sed nequivi. 
/ See bis Life of Landulph, I. c. c. 6. 
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ances, in opposition to the prevailing corruption ; sometimes 
siding with the papacy, sometimes attacking it, &s well as the 
whole chureh &bric erected thereupon. Ariald's discourses 
met with a favourable reception from the multitude. Those 
who were susceptible to religious impressions gladly heard 
*him, because so earnest a piety, which insisted on the imita- 
tion of Christ in the affections of the heart, had not been wit- 
nessed for a long time in this city, and such as were conscious 
of a deeper religious need, would hence feel themselves the 
more strongly attracted by his fervent zeal. Novelty enticed 
the' many who are ever eager after some new thing,* and the 
populace willingly listened to reproofs and censures adminis- 
tered against the higher class of citizens. Thus the clergy, 
who, in spite of their personal worthlessness, had, by virtue of 
the reverence felt for the dignity of the priestly office, been 
hitherto the objects of general respect, became gradually ob- 
jects of detestation and abhorrence.l In addition to this, by 
the preaching of Ariald, the deacon Landulph, a young man 
of high birth, belonging to the family of De Cotta, one of the 
most distinguished in Milan and — an important consideration 
in that city — a member of its own clerus, was won over to the 
spirit of reform, and converted into a zealous champion for the 
cause.!|: Landulph spoke with still greater vehemence than 
Aiiald ; and he was better fitted to act the part of a dema- 
gogue. He is said to have been a powerful popular speaker. 
Before this change he was a great favourite with the people, 
as a preacher ,§ and perhaps even before Ariald's appearance 
in Milan, he had been inclined to some such views of reform. 
Various means were now employed to operate upon the people. 
They were called together to hear the new sermons by cards of 

* Landulph says, in the account of his life, c. 6 : Nunciantur novte 
predicationes, ad quas popiilas semper novorum avidus cumulatur. 

t In verbis ejus plebs fere universa sic est accensa, ut quos eatenus 
venerata erat ut Christi ministros, damnans proclamaret Dei hostes 
animarumque deceptores. 

i Amulph, the violent enemy of this party, seems indeed to intimate, 
that he was a layman, and finds something irregular in his putting on the 
preacher when a layman, and setting himself up as a censor of the clergy. 
But even Landulph designates him as a Levite, a deacon. It is charac- 
teristic of Arnulph to say of the man who required of the clergy a strictly 
unmarried life : Hie quum nuUis esset ecclesiasticis gradibus alteratus. 
grave jugum sacratorum imponebat cervicibus, quum Chtisd \w^\&.%>aa.^^ 
et ejus leve sit onus, 1, IIL a 8. § See Landulph ^e ^l.^a.\]^!c^^ ^. "^^ 

roi^ VI, -B 
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invitation scattered through the city, and by the ringii^ of 
little bells.* Next appeared a man out of die very midst «f 
the laity, who took hcdd of this movement of reform with great 
zeal. Nazarius, a man connected with the mint, the piooi 
head of a &mily, who had hitherto been accustomed, even hi 
the corrupt clergy, to honour their calling, listened with en-' 
thusiasm to men who were seeking to bring back the clerpfy to 
a life corresponding to their exalted staticm. He was ready to 
devote himself, widi his &mily and his entire substance, to the 
service of a cause which appeared to him so holy. j* 

Ariald and Landulph exhorted the people to shun all inter- 
course with the clergy who would not come off from llie 
heresy of the Nicolaitans,^ and of simony ; and to refuse from 
the hands of such the administration of the sacraments. They 
declared that, by consenting to receive the sacraments from 
the unworthy hands of these heretical ecclesiastics, men only 
became partakers of their condemnation, but could expmenoe 
no saving benefit from the sacred rites themselves. In ex- 
horting the people not to be present at the administratioa of 
holy rites by such unworthy ecclesiastics, they in truth did but 
follow the principles publicly expressed by the pope ; but it 
might easUy happen that, hurried on by a fiery zeal, they 
might venture to use expressions which were at variance with 
the doctrine of the church, concerning the objective validity 
of the sacraments.§ Still less could the people understand 
those nice distinctions in the theory of the sacraments ; it was 

* Landnlph, c. 6 : Per urbem mittantar chartulse, tinniont tintiniift- 
bnla, nunciantur novse prsedicationes. 

t In the above cited Life of Andreas, c. 2, the following languaice is 
put into the mouth of Nazarius, to show the contrast between that which 
the clergy actually were, and what they were designed to be : " Quis 
tarn insipiens est, qui non lucide perpendere possit, quod eorum vita esse 
altius debet a mea dissimilis ? Quos ego in domnm meam ad benedioen- 
dam TOCO, juxta meum posse reficio et post hroc manus deoscolans munos 
meum offero, et a quibus mysteria, pro quibus setemam vitam expecto,- 
omnia suscipio. Sed, ut omnes inspicimus, non solum non mundior, 
verum etiam sordidic^ perspicue cemitur." 

X The marriage of ecclesiastics being placed without hentation in the 
same category with whoredom, to its defenders was applied the heretiCBl 
name Nicolaitans. 

§ If we might place any reliance on the report of the hostile Amulph 
(1. c. I. III. cx 9), Landulph bad made use of such expressions agunst 
die unworthy^clergy : eorum sacrificia idem est ac si canina sint steroora, 
eorumque basilicss jumentoram pnesepVa. 
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impossible for them to receive it any otherwbe than that the 
Deremoiiies performed by these unworthy priests were not to 
be r^arded as sacraments at all. But when now the followers 
of this party ai^ed, What, f hen, are we to do without sacra*- 
ments and priests? Ariald answered them : they had nothing 
to do but their own duty, — to go out from the midst of the 
unclean, and trust in God^ who would not forsake them. He 
who had bestowed on them the greater blessing, given himself 
for their salvation, he would not deny them the lesser, faithful 
shepherds. They might, therefore, confidently withdraw 
themselves from all fellowship with the heretics ; and so, pray- 
ing in perfect fidth for good and fiiithful shepherds, they 
would assuredly obtain such.* Soon the dergy were forced 
bj the people either to separate from their concubines, or to 
withdraw firom the altar.f Ariald was ready to stake his all 
upon the cause of working out a reformation of the clergy , 
according to his own views. He had so wrought upon the 
ecmscience of one clergyman, who had acquired his ofBoe by 
flimony, that he repented of it, and was desirous of making 
xestitution ; but to lose the mon^ which he had disbursed, aiKl 
could not recover, was not to be thought of by one in his drr- 
cumstances. Ariald made up the sum for him, when he resigned 
Ins office, and the place was filled again in the canonical maimer.;]: 
Under his direction was formed a society of clergymen and lay- 
men, who lived together in the form of a canonical community. 
The whole population of Milan was separated into two 
hotly contending parties. This controversy divided &milies; 
it was the one object which commanded universal participa«- 
tion.§ The popular party, devoted to Ariald and Landulph, 
was nicknamed Pataria, which in the dialect of Milan signi- 
fied a popular faction ; || and as a heretical tendency might 
easily grow out of, or attach itself to, this spirit of separatism 

* See Life of Ariald by Andreas, c. 3. 

f Andreas, in his Life of Ariald, c. 2, says on this point, Stnpra clerico- 
mm nefanda sic ab eodem populo intra aliquanta tempora sunt persecuta 
eC deleta, nt nollos existeret, qnin aut cogeretor tantom nefas dimittere 
▼el ad altare non accedere, and the same is remarked by Landulph of St. 
FulIo. X ^^ Ariald's Life, c. 15. 

§ In the Life of Ariald by Andreas, c. 3 : In his diebos si per illam 
vrbem inoederes, prseter hujns rei contentionem undiqae vix aliquid 
andires. 

II Amolph. 1. III. c. 11 : Hos tales csetera Tulgaritas \TOii\ce ^\^Xax\^^ 
appelJat 
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SO zealously opposed to the corruption of the clergy, it canct* 
about that, in the following centuries, the name Patareni^ 
was applied in Italy as a general appellation to denote sect^ 
contending against the dominant church and clergy — sect^ 
which, for the most part, met with great &vour from th^ 
people. But it was not strange, that tibe &iatical zeal of tbe 
people being once aroused, violent outbreaks should ensue, and 
that many impure motives should mix in with the rest.* 

In the meantime, both parties lodged complaints against 
each other with pope Nicholas II., and the latter sent 
the cardinal Peter Damiani, and the archbishop Anselm of 
Lucca,*!" to Milan, for the purpose of investigating the afl^r ; } 
the former of whom convoked a synod there for this object. 
But when he here asserted the authority of a papal legate, 
claiming in this character the presidency in the synod, and 
placing the associates of his mission, archbishop Anselm and 
archbishop Guido of Milan, the one on his right hand and 
the other on his left, the pride of the Milanese nobility of the 
spiritual and secular orders was greatly oiTended. This pro- 
ceeding appeared to them derogatory to the ancient dignity of 
the independent Ambrosian church.§ The excitable populace, 

* We cannot decide whether any trnth lies at the foundation of Ar- 
nalph's report (1. III. c. 9), that Landulph, in a passionate declama- 
tion, stimulated the populace to rob and plunder the corrupted clergy. 

t If the report of Landnlph de St. Paulo is correct, the selection of 
Archbishop Anselm of Lucca for this embassy was not calculated to 
make a very favourable impression on the Milanese clergy ; for, accord- 
ing to his story, Anselm was the first who persecuted such a reforming 
spirit in the Milanese church. This Anselm, descended from the Milanese 
mmily de Bandagio, belonged to the clergy of Milan. He was a fitvonr- 
ite preacher, and declaimed against the vices of the corrupt clergy. In 
vidn did Guido, archbishop of Milan, admonish him not to make such 
things public. To get lid of him, he persuaded the emperor to bestow 
on him the archbishopric of Lucca. But he found himself deceived in his 
expectations ; for when Anselm could no longer himself operate imme- 
diately in Milan, he was the more busy with his agents, Landulph and 
Ariald. Sic hsec proclamatio contra clericos lascivos et simoniaeos, y&r 
Arialdum et Landulphum diutius continuata, a prsfato Anselmo de 
Bandagio sumsit exordium. See c. 16. 

X The cardinal Hildebrand cannot, as the Milanese historian Amulph 
says, have been one of these legates ; for Damiani, in the Opusculum V.* 
which is addressed to him, and which contains the Actus Mediolanenses, 
relates to him these incidents in such a way as presupposes that h,e was 
not present at the time of their occurrence. 
§ Damiani says : Factioue cleiicorum T«^eii\ft m '^qi^^Io marmor 
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^bo had before been inflamed by the zeal of Ariald and Lan- 
^^Iph against the clergy, were at present quite as easily hurried 
^ excess by their z^ for the dignity and freedom of the 
Ambrosian church. A violent uproar arose, the tocsin was 
Sounded. But the prudent compliance of archbishop Guido 
Restored tranquillity ; and as Damiani acted in the conscious- 
fleas of the authority of the Romish church resting on a 
divine foundation, he was neither intimidated nor disturbed by 
any contradiction. To the excited multitude he addressed a 
discourse, exhorting them to obedience to the church of Home, 
the common mother, by whom the dignity of her daughter, 
the Ambrosian, was by no means denied or injured.^ The 
confidence with which he spoke could not fail of its effect 
on a multitude, acting without any clear knowledge of their 
aim ; but he regarded it as a proof of the power of this unde- 
niable elevation, by divine right, of the Bomish church upon 
the minds of men. Thus he was enabled to hold^his spiritual 
court without further disturbance. 

Simony being so dominant an evil in the Milanese church, 
he deemed it necessary to allow of some mitigation of the 
severity of the ecclesiastical law towards such a multitude of 
the guilty. Pardon was to be secured to all on condition that 
downwards from the archbishop, who undertook to perform a 
pilgrimage to St. Jago de Compostella in Spain, they should 

exorituT, non debere Ambrosianam ecclesiam Bomanis legibus subjacere 
nollamqae judicandi vel disponendi jus Romano pontificii in ilia sede 
eompetere. The Milanese historian Amulph, who was actuated by this 
spirit of church freedom^among the Milanese, says, in speaking of the 
Koman thirst for power, Qui quum principari appetant jure apostolico, 
videntar velle dominari omnium et cuncta sus subdere ditioni quum 
doctor evangelicns suos doceat humilitatem apostolos ; whereupon he 
dtes LiLke xxii. 25. 

. * In the words here spoken b^ Damiani, as he cites them himself, is 
contained the entire Hildebrandian system of the papacy. The power 
conferred on St Peter's successors alone is immediately from GckI ; on 
the other hand, patriarchates, metropolitan sees, bishoprics are of human 
origin, founded by emperors or kings. Romanam autem ecclesiam solus 
ipse fundavit, qui beato vitsc seternse clavigero terreni simul et coelestis 
imperii jura commisit. Non ergo quselibet terrena sententia, sed illud 
verbom, quo constructum est coelum et terra Romanam fundavit eccle- 
OBsa^ Hence he concludes that, he who deprives other churches of their 
ligHte does a wrong indeed, but he who attacks the T\^\i\& of \&i<& 'S^om\^ 
church incurs the guilt of heresy, since he contends Ti^a.VxAV.^^viYQS&fv^gpX. 
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bind themselves to undergo a penance proportionate to their 
sin, and should subscribe an oath, in which they agreed to 
renounce altogether the heresy of simcmy and of the Nico- 
laitans. Yet only that part of the clergy who were found 
qualified for their duties by their mode of life and their know- 
ledge, should continue to retain their places.* And those 
who retained their places should be indebted for them, not to 
the illegal manner in which they had obtained them, but to the 
special interposition of the pope's plenary power. This was 
for the present a mighty triumph of the Romish church over 
the spirit of independence before so strongly expressed by the 
Ambrosian clerus, and would of course be extremely humi- 
liating to Milanese pride. j* 

It was natural, that after the death of pope Nicholas II. 
in 1061, the contest between the two parties, which con- 
tinued through this whole period of time, should burst forth 
again in some more violent outbreak at the new papal elec- 
tion. Thus far, the party in favour of reform had attached 
itself to the imperial interest, and used the emperor^s power 
as a counterpoise to the arrogance of the ItEtlian nobles. 
Still, however, the tendency of the Hildebrandian party would 
necessarily lead in the end to the making the election of the 
pope independent of the imperial power, as Hildebrand 
himself had long before distinctly intimated; and Hilde- 
brand's opponents now sought on their side to attach them- 
selves to the interests of the emperor ; hoping, perhapB, that 
by professing to stand up for the rights of the emperor they 
might succeed, with his assistance, in accomplishing their 
objects. The party led by archdeacon Hildebrand intended 
at first to avail themselves of the minority of Henry IV. as a 
suitable opportunity for establishing again the example of a 
papal election carried through without the concurrence of the 
emperor ; but then again they were obliged to hasten forward 
the election, and to forestall their opponents,^ in order to 
secure a pope devoted to Hildebrand 's principles. ;( The 

* Qui et literas eruditi et casti et morum gravitate viderexitar hcMiesd. 

f Hence Arnulph moumftdly exclaims (1. IIL c 13) : O insenrati 

^lediolaneuses ! Quis vos fascinavit ? Heri (in the quarrel of the ardi- 

bishop with Damiani) clamastis unius sells primatum. Hodie con- 

fUiiditis totius ecclesise statum, vere culicem liquantes et camelum 

^Jutientes. 

/ 77/e imperml party could appeal to t\ie fa.c\, \\i«A, e^eti ^tec >3cL<&-Qcde!r 
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e/Hher purty sent del^ates vith the imperial crown to the 
coiirt of Benry lY., and endeavoured to efiect the election of 
a new pope there. The Hildebrandian party also despatched, 
it is true, the cardinal Stephen to the court of Henry lY. ; 
but he was not even admitted to an audience. Hildebrand 
meantime turned the election of the pope on a man of the 
stricter party, Anselm, archbishop of Lucca, of whom we 
have already spoken. He named himself Alexander II. Thus 
was elevated to the papal throne a man who was known from 
the first as a zealous friend of the principles of reform, and 
who had already laboured in the same cause at Milan, without 
standing in any outward connection with Hildebrand, having 
become first connected with the latter by identity of principles. 
By the imperial party in Germany, however, he was not ac- 
knowledged, but this party chose for their pope, at a council 
held at Basle, Cadalous, bishop of Parma, under the name of 
Honorius II. The contest between these two popes was un- 
doubtedly a contest between two opposite tendencies of eccle- 
siastical law. The opponents of the Hildebrandian system flat- 
tered themselves at least with tlie hope, that, if Cadalous 
triumphed he would abolish the ordinances respecting the 

ftr the eleetion of pope passed at the Lateran council under Nicholas 
II., no such order could be carried into execution without the emperor's 
eoncnirence. And in the disceptatio synodalis inter Bomanse ecclesis 
defensorem et regis advocatum, which Damiani composed in behalf of the 
eooncil of Osbom in Grermany, in which he employed all the sophistical 
arts of an advocate in defence of the papal interest, he did not himself 
ventore to deny the right grounded thereupon, but on tbe contrary 
affirms, that men were forced by the necessity of the case to deviate from 
this mle, in order to prevent the dissension, uproar, and bloodshed whicli 
threatened to ensue in case the election were hastened. ^* Ad hoc nos 
fanritos traxit imminens periculum." He then seeks to prove, by a 
Variety of examples taken from Holy Writ, whose meaning he perverts 
with the most unconscionable sophistry, that it was impossible to have 
bere any invariable rule of proceeding, but that it was necessary to do 
what was best according to discretion, looking at all the circumstances. 
Everything depended on the disposition. The Roman church, the com- 
mon mother, which was the mother of the emperor in a much higher 
sense than his bodily motiier, the empress Agnes, had exercised as 
guardian tfae'^ right which belonged to her. ** Quid ergo mali fecit 
Kn«w«wt eoclesia, si filio suo, quum adhuc impubis esset, quum adhuc 
totela egeret, ipsa tutoris officium subiit, ct jus quod illi competebat, 
implevit ?" It is here seen, as in the whole of his written vindication, 
how much dishonesty could flow from that party -\Ti\,wvi?X -^YivOa. Nsa-^X 
down the sense oftrntb, * 
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celibacy of the clergy.* Had Cadalous therefore been able 
to maintain himself, a reaction would have ensued against the 
Hildebrandian system of church government. The present, 
then, was one of those critical epochs in history, when a 
decisive turn must be given one side or the other to the 
ecclesiastical development of the middle ages. But from this 
it may be gathered, that although a single event — that Hanno, 
archbishop of Cologne, succeeded in wresting the tutorship of 
Henry IV. out of the hands of the empress Agnes — had espe- 
cial influence in bringing about a more speedy decision of this 
contest, yet the decision of it generally rested on a deeper and 
more necessary ground, in the progressive development of 
humanity and of the church. A momentary triumph which 
Cadalous obtained by resorting to force, could never have 
served, however, to advance a cause which had the worthiest 
portion of the church against it. Alexander was first ac- 
knowledged at the synod of Osbom in 1062, then more gene- 
rally at the synod of Mantua in 1064.t Pope Alexander 
laboured on after the same plan with his predecessors, JL 

* Damiani (T. III. Opusc. 18, contra clericos intemperantes, diss. II. 
f. 206), says: Sperant Nicolaitse, quia, si Cadalous uuiversali ecdesia 
antichristi vice prsesiderit, ad eorum votum luxurisB frena laxabit. — ^It 
is to be lamented that we have no accurate account of the synod held aft 
Basle by the Lombardian and imperial party. Though we cannot place 
implicit confidence in the report of Damiani, in the above cited discep- 
tatio synodalis, yet there is probably some foundation of truth in what 
he says respecting the actions of this synod in relation to the abrogation 
of the ordinances made under pope Nicholas: Conspiraates contra Bo- 
manam ecclesiam consilium coUegistis, papam (Nicolaum) quasi per 
synodalem sententiam condemnastis et omnia, quse ab eo fuerant statuta^ 
cessare incredibili prorsus audacia prsesumsistis. 

t The fierce opponent of Cadalous, cardinal Damiani, had predicted to 
him that he would die in that same year, non ego te mllo, coopto 
morieris in anno. As this prediction was not fulfilled, the opposite party 
triumphed over the false prophet ; but Damiani got off by explaining 
that the prophecy was fulfilled, if not by the temporal, yet by the spiritual 
demise of Cadalous, alluding to the sentence of condemnation passed 
upon him by the synod at Osbom. See T. III. epp. Damiani, f. 206. 

X The letters of Damiani to this pope show how much the former had 
at heart the purification of the church from wicked abuses, the appoint- 
ment of worthy men to the ecclesiasticiil offices, and the improvement <^ 
the spiritual order ; and how earnestly he was bent on making the papal 
power subservient to these objects. Nor for the sake of promoting them 
did he fear to attack the pride of the hierarchy itself. There was a law» 
tbatao ecclesiastic or layman should ap^eax a& an accuser against hia 
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stimulated by the zeal of a Damiani, and a Hildebrand, and 
supported by the energy of the latter.* 

The disturbances in the Milanese church, which had been 
quelled in the time of pope Nicholas, broke out again more 
violently under Alexander. The archbishop and the rest of 
the clergy did not long suffer themselves to be bound by the 
engagements into which they had entered. Some of the learned 
among the clergy there now stood forth, who confidently 
believed they could prove from Holy Writ, and from the older 
Withers and ecclesiastical laws, the legality of the marriage of 
priests.! But the contest was not waged merely with spiritual 

bishop. Damiani earnestly demanded of the pope that this law might 
be abolished, since it secured the bishops against punishment in all their 
criminal and arbitrary proceedings : Quae tanta superbia, ut liceat epis« 
copam per fas et nefia^ ad proprisB voluntatis arbitrium vivere, et quod 
insolenter excessum est, a subjectis stus dedignetur audire ?— Elcoe 
didtur : ego sum episcopus, ego sum pastor ecclesise, etenim in causa 
fidei dignos sum, edam in pravis moribus, sequanimiter ferri. To this 
he opposes the precept in Matt, xviii., and says : Si ecclesiro ergo referenda 
est causa quorumlibet fratrum, quomodo non etiam sacerdotum ? We 
see here how Damiani was drawn by his purer regard for Christianity 
into ao antagonism even with the principles expressed in the Pseudo* 
Isidorian decretals. Furthermore, he was scandalized at the custom of 
affixing to all papal ordinances the anathema against such as refused to 
comply with them, thus applying it indiscriminately to all transgressions^ 
even in matters of the least importance. Delinquit itaque, quisquis ille 
est, in illud apostolicse constitutionis edictum, et aliquando lev! quadam 
et perexigua ofTensione transgreditur, et continuo velut hsereticus et 
tanqoam cunctis criminibus teneatur obnoxius, anathematis sententia 
eondemnatnr. It should be considered, he said, how much this word 
imported ; it related not to the deprivation of civil liberty, not to the 
confiscation of worldly goods, but to the exclusion of the individual from 
the highest of all blessings. Sed Deo potius, omnium scilicet bonorum 
anctore, privatur. In the ancient decretals, such a threatening was never 
to be found, except where the question related to the faith. Therefore^ 
in decretals relating to other matters, other penalties should be threatened ; 
soch, for example, as pecuniary mulcts, ne quod aliis est ad tuitionis 
monimenta provisum, aliis ad pemiciem proveniat animarum. See lib. I. 
ep. 12. Truly, we may here discern quite a different spirit, on the ethical 
and religious side, fnan. that wMch reigns in the Pseudo-Isidorian de* 
cretals. 

* Bespecting the prevalence of simony, as it had existed up to this 
time, the pope (ep. 35) says to the clergy and community of Lucca i 
fiebat ecdesia et res ejus ita venalis, veluti qusedam terrena et vilis merx 
a negotiatoribus ad vendendum exposita. 

f A contemporary of Milan, the elder Landulph,azeDi\ow&^^NO<:^V^Q'l 
the marria^ of ecclesiastics, and a violent opponent ot x\ie'B!\V0LOac^\i^>3»XL 
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weapons, especially afler a warlike knight had jomed himself 
to Ariald, as a popular leader against the aristocratical party ; 
for, on the death of Landulph, his place was filled by his 
brother Erlembald, a knight and captain. This person had 
just returned firom a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
was intending to retire from the world to monastic life ; but . 
Ariald dissuaded him from this step, telling him that he 
would better serve God by uniting with him in defending the 
faith, and fighting against the heretics. He invited him to 
leave his vocation as a secular knight, and become a knight of 
God and of the Catholic church. " Let us deliver the church, 
which for so long a time has been languishing in bondage,'' 
said he to him ; " thou by the law of the sword, we by the law 
of God."* He first undertook a pilgrimage to Hotne,'}' where 

principles, says, concemiDgthe most eminent and learned speakers of die 
other party, Hi antem quum diu per apostoli Pauli et canonom aiictori> 
tatem altercarentur ; Arialdus et Landulphus proclamare cceperant; 
Vetera transienmt et facta sunt onmia nova. Qnod olim in primitiva 
ecclesia a patribas Sanctis concessnm est, modo indabitanter profaibetur. 
They would admit only the decisions of Ambrose, who, to be sure, spoke 
plainly enough against priestly wedlock. Their opponents did not venture, 
indeed, to impugn his authority ; but they cited only those passages of 
Ambrose which spoke of the sacredness of marriage, which describ^ te 
chastity of the unmarried life as a charisma, a thing which no persoD 
could bestow on himself; and from this they argued thjEit what was a gift 
of grace, ought not to be made a law for all. Imposing a yoke on the 
clergy, which they were unable to bear, was only laying the foundation 
for greater evils. Natura humana dum magis consthngitnr, amplius 
illicitis accenditnr. Yetando unam et propriam uxorem centum fbmi- 
catrices ac adulteria multa concedis. Yid. 1. III. c. 23, etc. in Maraton 
Scriptores rer. Italicar. T. IV. Though the discourses which the his- 
torian here introduces are not composed by himself, yet we perceive from 
them that there were still those who.knew how to defend the marriage of 
ecclesiastics on good grounds, and who valued more highly the decisions 
of the sacred oracles, and of the common Christian consciousness, than- 
the papal decretals. This Landulph complains that the clergy, through 
indolence, neglected the means of defending themselves, by the sacred 
Scriptures, against the false priests. Ecclesiastici ordinis multos quodam 
^tidio nequissimse pigritise tsediatos cognosco, qui in posteris multa 
iSacrarum scripturarum rudimenta ostendeudo tradere potuissent, quibus- 
sese a pseudo-sacerdotibus defendere ac liberare potuissent mmime 
operam dederunt, qui dum folsas prsedicationes per simulatam castitatem 
ac ficta jejunia, caritatem habere sese omnino simulantes donis, privatis 
divitiis, in domibus viduarum aut in angulis platearum prasdicantes, 
gladios acute subministrant acutissimos. See c. 1. 

* See the Life of Ariald, by Landulph de St Paulo, c. 16. 

f According to the report of LaixA\x\p\i ^a ^\.. "PwoXti, iLriald and 
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be accufled the archbishop, before pope Alexander, as a recu- 
saat and a perjured man, who was again promoting Nicolaitan- 
ism and simony ; and as the pope had in his youth been among 
the first instigators of these movements in Milan, he was the 
more inclined to favour them now. He exhorted Erlembald 
to defend without wavering the cause of the faith. He pre- 
sented him with the consecrated banner of St. Peter, which he 
was to unfurl in case of necessity, as a champion for the apos- 
tolical chair, and for the faith. He appointed him vexillifer 
Bmnanse et universalis ecclesise* (standard-bearer of the Roman 
and of the universal church). Erlembald brought back with 
lum also a declaration of the pope, by which the archbishop 
was excommunicated. This was the signal for bloody quarrels 
in Milan. The people, fickle in their &vour, in their zeal, and 
in their passions, sometimes allowed themselves to be inflamed 
by the speeches of Ariald, against the corruptions of the clergy, 
sometimes by declamation about the liberty and dignity of the 
Ambrosian church, and against the disgrace brought upon 
them by Boman arrogance. Ariald, after ten years of toil, 
fell hinoself a victim, in the year 106 7 9 to the cruel vengeance 
of the exasperated aristocratical party. Upon this plenipo- 
tentiaries were sent from Rome to Milan for the purpose of 
' healing these schisms in the church. By these the former 
ordinances against simony and Nicolaitanism were renewed ; 
but, at the same time, it was forbidden the laity to set them- 
selves up, under the pretext pf zeal for the ecclesiastical laws, 
as judges over the clergy, or to use violence against them. 

In Florence, also, through the influence of monks fired with 
zeal against the corrupted clergy,t and led on by the venerable 
abbot John Gualbert, of Yallombrosa, near Florence, divisions, 
ending in bloodshed, had been created between the party of 
the archbishop, who was accused of simony, and a portion of 
the clergy, and of the people. In vain had Peter Damiani 

Erlembald travelled in company to Borne, and Ariald was received by 
Alexander II. as an old friend. 

* See Landulph de S. P. c 16, and the other Life by Andreas, T. 
IV. s. 34. Bespecting this banner of St. Peter, presented to Erlembald, 
Amulph, however, says : Qnod appensum lancese homicidionim videtur 
indicium, quum profecto nefas sit, tale aliqnid suspicari de Petro aut 
alind habuisse vexillum prseter qnod datum est in evangelio ; qui vult 
venire post me, abneget semet ipsum et toUat crucem svioim ^\. ^^<^QaX\a 
me. f See above, p. 69. 
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sought, by personal negotiation, and by letters, to heal the 
divisions, and to put a stop to separatism ; but when Peter, a 
monk delegated by the abbot John Gualbert, was supposed to 
have proved by the judgment of God, having passed between 
the flames of two lighted pyres, placed near each other,* that 
the charges laid against the archbishop were true, and had 
thus gained over to his side of the question the enthusiasm of 
the whole populace, the archbishop was compelled to resign his 
office, and thus quiet was restored. 

Hildebrand, who already for a long time past had been the 
soul of the papacy, was now more so than ever, when at length, 
as archdeacon and chancellor of the Eomish church, he stood 
at the head of all its affairs. He whose superior imderstanding 
all acknowledged and followed ; whom his enthusiastic friend 
Damiani, because he was forced to serve lum often in spite of 
himself, was wont to call his St. Satan, f he, as Damiani says 
of him, ruled at Home more than the pope faimself.| He was 
considered the founder of a new empire of Rome over the world.§ 

* See the report of the party opposed to the archbishop, conceming 
this incident. Life of Johannes Gualbert, c. 64. Mabillon, Acta Sane. 
O. B. SsBC. VI. P. II. f. 283, and Victor III., or Desiderii Casinens. 
Dialog. III. f. 856. Bibliothec. patr. Lugd. T. XVIII. 

t ^inctum Satanom meum. Ep. 1. I. ep. 16. T. I, f. 16. 

% Damiani's verses upon him : 

Vivere vis Romse, clara depromito voce ; 

Plus domino papse, quam domino pareo papsB. 

And on Hildebrand's relation to the pope, who was raised by him to the 
s ummit of power : 

Papam rite colo ; sad te prostratos adoro, 

Tu facis hnnc Dominum, te facit iste Deura. 

On Hildebrand*8 short stature, whence he was called by his enemies 
Hildebrandellus : 

Hanc qui cnncta domat Siaiphi mensara coarctat, 
(juemque tremunt multi, nolens mihi subditur uni. 

§ This is expressed in a remarkable way, in a poem by Alphanus. 
archbishop of Salerno, written on Hildebrand, after Alexander II. had by 
his means gained the victory ; published by Baronius at the year 1061, 
N. 32. It contains the characteristic comparison of the old and the new 
Rome, of her political and her spiritual sovereignty over the worldl 
Concerning the artibus Hildebrand! : 

Ex quibus caput urbium 
Boma justior et prope 
Totus orbis eas timet. — 
Quanta vis anathematis ? 
Qaicquid et Marius prius 
Qaodque Julius egerant 
Maxima nece militum 
Voce tu modica ftuns. 
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Accordingly, on the death of Alexander II., in the year 1073, 
be had sufficiently prepared the way by his labours and efforts, 
^extending through more than twenty years, to enter into the 
•contest under his own name, for the full realization of the sys* 
tem of church government, the grand features of which we 
have already seen clearly defined in this last epoch. 



IL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION IN ITS 

OTHER RELATIONS. 

1. Relation op the Church to the State. 

The plan which, in the history of the popes since the time 
of Leo IX., we saw continually becoming more distinctly de- 
fined, the plan of making the church wholly independent of the 
secular power, had still to contend with obstacles which passed 
over from the preceding period into this. The fact that the 
abuses, springing out of the influence of a rude secular power 
<Hi the church, had reached such a pitch, was the very one 
which, as we have shown in the preceding remarks, called 
forth the opposite efforts of the party in favour of reform. 
Among the most pernicious influences of this kind was the 
influence in disposing of church benefices. "We noticed in the 
preceding period what had been done in the Carolingian age 
to put a check to the abuses thence arising by the revival of 
the r^ular mode of ecclesiastical elections ; and the effort was 
so fiur successful, as that the ancient form in the election of 
bishops was again introduced. Synods of the ninth century 
endeavoured by new laws to preserve this custom in force. 
Thus, the third council of Valence, in 855, decreed in its 
seventh canon, that on the death of a bishop the monarch 
should be requested to allow the clergy and the community of 
the place to make a canonical choice ; and then a worthy per- 
son should be sought for within the diocese itself, or, at least, 
if that were not possible, in its neighbourhood. But even 
should the king send along one taken from the clergy of his 
court, still his qualifications, in respect to moial cVvax^a^Kt «xv^ 
knowledge, should he carefully inquired into, as \>i^ ^^ "Ooa 
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fact whether or no he had attempted to procure the office for 
himself by simony; and only when no objection coixkl be 
brought against him in these respects, should he be accepted. 
It was made the duty of metropolitans to see that these de*- 
terminations were exactly observed. Yet the law siade by 
this synod proves it to be the fiict, also, that encroachments of 
various kinds were to be apprehended from the monarchs, and 
it is presupposed by the law that their permission was needed 
to institute such an election. There was a standing formulary 
for expressing the permission granted by the prince to proceed 
to an ecclesiastical election of this sort.* This, in the design 
of the church, was to be nothing more, it is true, than a mere 
formality ; but it might easily fall in with the humour of the 
monarch, to make more out of it, to consider himself entitled 
to refuse the permission for holding such an election, or to 
refuse the confirmation of it, to appoint some other person in 
place of the one elected in canonical form. There were those 
who said to the monarchs *•' in your giving permission to hold 
a church election it is implied that such a person must be 
chosen, as yow would have him to be."*|* *' The property d 
the church," said they, ** is in the monarch's power so far as 
that he may bestow it on whom he pleases ;"| and much was 
now depending on the &.ct how the bishops would demean 
themselves with respect to these claims of the sovereign 
power. Very far was it from being the case that all could 
show the energy and firmness which a Hinkmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, displayed in defending the liberties and rights of the 
church against the agressions of monarchs, and no less of 
popes. Lewis III., king of France, refused to recognize the 
election of a bishop of Beauvais, made by a provincial synod, 
held under the presidency of archbishop Hinkmar, but appointed 
a person bishop who was chosen, it is true, by the clergy and 
the community of Beauvais, but had been found by the bishops 
of the province unfit for the office, both in respect to mental 

"* Petitam electionem concedere; see Hincmar. opuscul. 12. c. 3. T* 
II. f. 190 ; and, as we see from that passage, it was from this customary 
formula, the right of the monarchs to intermeddle with the election itself 
was drawn by others. 

t Ilium debent episcopi et clerns ac plebs eligere, quern vos vnltis eft 
quem jubetis. S.e archbishop Hinkmar's letter to king Lewis III. 1. c 

^ Yid. ]. c. c. IV. : Res ecclesiasticse episcoporum in vestra sunt potes- 
tate, ut cuicunqae volueritis eaS doners, \. c. 
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capacity and knowledge, and in respect to moral qualifications^ 
IBut Hinkmar protested against this sort of proceeding ; and 
the language above described, with which flattering courtiers 
justified the conduct of th^ sovereign, he compared to that of 
the seducer of our first parents ; language spewed from helL* 
*Yet, in the majority of cases, where the princes had not to do 
with such firm and consistent defenders of church freedom, 
they could succeed, without difi^ulty, in deriving from the 
ri^t once conceded to them of exercising an influence in the 
choice of bishops, more than was thereby intended to be con- 
ceded;']' accordingly it became a common thing in France 
£ar the kings to appoint men from among the clergy of their 
own court to the mwe important episcopal stations.} Bishops, 
who found it for their interest so to do, themselves contributed 
to make the churches thus dependent on the monarchs. In 
Addition to this, the universal custom of feudal relations, caused 
these to be transferred to the property and r^ht of the church ; 
as, in fact, the bishops and abbots sustained a peculiar character 
as political orders in the state. Now as the symbols of feudal 
tenure differed in such a way as to indicate the diflerent official 
relations of vassals, so to express the feudal tenure of bishops^ 
a symbol was employed, corresponding to their official character. 
This symbol was the presentation of a bishop's stafl* and ring^ 
the scandalous thing about which was, that the symbol referred 
directly to the spiritual authority of the bishops, and it might, 
therefore, seem as if monarchs, who were laymen, were wishing 
to interfere with the spiritual province.§ The monarchs, and 

* nie malignns spiritus, he writes to king Lewis, qui per serpentem 
nrimos parentes nostros in paradiso decepit et inde illos ejecit, per tales 
in aores yestras hsec sibilat. 

t Among the letters of Servatas Lnpns, ep. 79, ad Batranmum mona- 
diom, we find the nonunation of a French bishop by the king cited with 
the formula : quern rex esse episcopum jussit ; and in the Slst letter it is 
said pope Zacharias conceded to king Piptn, out of respect to the bad 
times, ^e right to provide for the supplying of vacant bishoprics with 
smtable men, ut acerbitati temporis industria sibi probatissimorum 
decedentibns episcopis mederetur. 

X Vid. 1. c ep. 81 : Non esse noYicinm aut temerariom, quod ex palatio 
lionorabilioribus maxime ecclesiis (rex) procurat antistites. 

{ Cardinal Humbert, one of the fiercest zealots for the principles of 
the Hildebrandian church-reform, in his work Adversus Simoniacofi, 
which has been published by Martene and Durand, in the Thesaurus 
novns anecdotorum, T. V., seeks to show (1. 111. c iVj Vqj^, ^Cm^wiS^ 
the fault of the bishops, the influence of the moii&ieYi&'b&dL\nK7C^»Sft^\:ck. 
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the defenders of their sovereign prerogatives, appealed to the 
fact that bishops and abbots, as vassals, stood in precisely the 
same relation with all other subjects to the secular power ; that 
the latter had to determine respecting the disposition of that 
which was its own ; and that bishops and abbots, as vassals, 
acknowledged their relation of dependence on it ; and, like all 
others:, were obliged to take the feudal oath, according to 
ancient usage. It was in this sense the archbishop Hinkmar, 
in his letter, already referred to, addressed to pope Adrian II., 
represented the king as having replied to his threat that he, 
the archbishop, would withdraw fellowship from him if he did 
not hearken to the pope, *' in that case you may be at liberty 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremonies, but you shall lose all 
your power over the country and the people."* On the 
other hand, it was maintained by the other party that property 
once consecrated to the church had become thereby sacred to 
God — ^a holy, inalienable possession of the church ; and that 
monarch s incurred the guilt of sacrilege whenever they pre- 
sumed arbitrarily to determine anything about it ;"|' and, by 
stretching this point a little further, it was found that bishops, 
as persons consecrated to God, as the organs of union between 
heaven and earth, must be distinguished from secular vassals ; 
and it was deemed scandalous that hands made sacred by the 

appointing to church benefices. Nam (potestas ssecnlaris) primo ambi- 
tiosis ecclesiasticarum dignitatum vel possessionnin cupidis favebat prece, 
dein minis, deinceps verbis concessivis, in quibus omnibus ccmens con- 
tradictorem sibi neminem nee qui moverit pennam vel aperiret 06, ad 
majora progreditur et jam sub nomine investiturse dare primo tabellas 
vel qualescunque porrigere virgulas, dein baculos. Quod maximum 
nefas sic jam inolevit, ut id solum canonicnm credatnr nee quse sit 
ecclesiastica regula sciatur aut attendatur. We here then recognize 
already the principle for which Hildebrand afterwards so stoutly con- 
tended, that the lay investiture must be done away with as a thing utterly 
impious. Et quidem memini, he says next, me vidisse a saecularibus 
principibus aliquos pastoralibus baculis et annulis investiri de episcopa- 
tibus et abbatiis metropolitanosque eorum et primates, quamvis prsesentes 
essent, nee inde requisitos nee aliquid contra hiscere ausos. 

* Quoniam si in mea sententia permanerem, ad altare ecclesise mess 
cantare possem, de rebus vero et hominibus nuUam potestatem haberem. 
Vid. Hincmar. 0pp. T. II. f. 697 

t See e. g. Hincmar in the above-cited letter, concerning the arrogated 

election of a bishop, addressed to king Lewis III. : Res et facultates 

ecclesiasticsB oblationes appellantur, quia domino offeruntur, T. II. f. 191 ; 

and in bis letter to king Lewis of Germany (^Hincmar, Opp. T. IL f. 
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priestly character, and worthy of producing the Lord's body, 
should be bound to render so secular a service as the oath of 
vassalage.* 

Midway between the two parties thus diametrically opposed 
to each other, of which the one defended the interest of the 
secular sovereign, the other that of the hierarchy, both in a 
one-sided manner, sprang up still a third and moderate party 
of a conciliating tendency, consisting of such pious bishops as 
clearly distinguished and separated spiritual things from secu- 
lar, in reference to the latter acknowledging and endeavouring 
&ithfully to fulfil their duties towards the ruling powers, while 
they aimed, on the other hand, to fulfil their spiritual calling 
in a manner so much the more independent, and free from all 
disturbing influences — men whose principle it was to follow 
the directions laid down in the New Testament concerning 
obedience to magistrates — to give to God the things that are 
God's, and to Caesar the things that are Caesar's.')' 

That right of investiture which the monarchs claimed in 
respect to bishoprics, was continually abused by them more 
and more ; either by capriciously bestowing them as benefices 
on their favourites, or in making them a matter of traffic and 

140), says he;. Ecclesise nobis a Deo commissee non talia sunt beneficia 
et hajasmodi regis proprietas, ut pro libita suo inconsulte illas posset 
dare vel tollere, qaoniam omnia, qose ecclesise sunt, Deo consecrata sunt^ 
unde qui ecclesiae aliquid fraudatur aut tollit, sacrilegium facere noscitur. 

* yid« Hincmar, 1. c. f. 140 : Et nos episcopi Domino consecrati non 
samos hujusmodi homines sseculares, nt in vassalatico debeamus nos 
cnilibet commendare aut jurationis sacramentum, quod nos evangelica et 
apostolica auctoritas vetat, debeamus quoquo modo facere ; manus enim 
chrismate sancto peruncta, qnse de pane et vino aqua mixto per orationem 
etcnicis signum conficit corporis Christi et sanguinis sacramentum, 
abominabile est, quicquid ante ordinationem fecerit, ut post ordinationem 
episcopatns ssculare tangat uUo modo sacramentum. 

f Among such belonged Adalbero, bishop of Metz,who administered this 
of&ce from a. d. 984 to a.d. 1005. Of him an anonymous biographer, his 
contemporary, says : Noverat et sapienti ingeuio praevlderat, quoniam qui* 
dem licet esse genere et sanguine nulli mortalium inferior, licet posset, 
non debere resistere potestati, dicente domino ac jubente, reddere quae 
sunt Csssaris Csesari, videlicet Ccesari tributum, vectigal, censum, Deo 
autem pietatis opera, orationum munera, eleemosynarum fructnm. lie 
deemed it better sua quam se pessundare, terrena distrahere quam 
spiritualia. See Labbe Nova Bibliotheca maDuscriptorum, T. I. f. 678. 
This also was the principle of Bemhard, bishop of HUdesheim, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Vid. Mabilloo, Acta SaA&X« 0« >&^ 
P. I., the account of his life, i.37,t, 223. 
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sale. Among the political disturbances of the tenth century, 
and among the detestable scenes of confusion and disorder 
which at that time proceeded from the very seat of the popes, 
the abuse of simony went on with gigantic strides, as has 
already been made sufficiently manifest by what we have re- 
marked in the history of the papacy. Already, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, before the papacy had 
become stained anew in so disgraceful a manner, the venerable 
abbot William of Dijon wrote a very bold letter to pope John 
XVIII., calling upon him, in the most decided and emphatic 
language, to repress the plague of simony, which was now 
spreading on all sides. " They who should be styled the salt 
of the earth, and the light of the world, ought, at least, to have 
pity on Christendom. Enough, that Christ has been once sold 
for the salvation of the world. How offensive must the water 
of the fountain-head become at the extremes, if the brooks 
near by it are so foul ! The pastors and the priests, yea all, 
should remember the judge who with the axe in his hand 
stands before the door."* 

It was attempted to palliate this simony by resorting to the 
distinction already mentioned between matters spiritual and 
secular. The money, it was said, is given only for the pro- 
perty, not for the spiritual office. The consecration to the 
spiritual office is bestowed for nothing.*]* The bishops followed 

* See the Life of abbot Wilhelm, s. 19, 1st January ; or Mabillon, 
Acta Sanct. O. B. Vol. VI. P. I. f. 330. 

t The fkmous abbot, Abbo of Fleury, in the tenth century, said on the 
contrary: Hujusmodi emtores quasdara velut telas aranearum texnnt, 
quibus se defendant, quod non benedictionera, sed res ecclesiae possessuri 
emunt. Cujus vero possessio est ecclesia, nisi solius Dei ? See Aimoin's 
Life of Abbo, Mabillon, Acta Sanct. O. B. sacr. VI. P. I. f. 45. Thus we 
find this species of traffic prevailing in the tenth century ; and it extended 
into the eleventh : for in the measures proposed for the reform of the 
thurch under Henry III., it was necessary to combat in particular this 
pretext in defence of simony. See Damiani, Epp. I. 13 ; NonnuIU cleri- 
corum vitam per exterioris habitus speciem mentientes hoc pertinaciter 
dogmatizant, non ad simoniacam hseresin pertinere, si quis episcopatom 
a rege vel quolibet mundi principe per interventionem co^mptionis acqui- 
rat, si tantum modo consecrationem gratis accipiat : and Cardinal Humbert 
compares those who supposed they could justify their simony in this way 
with the Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 16. Ac si prsepostero vestigio callem 
Pharisseorum terentes, astruere contendant tolum sanctificatorem honorari 
debere, sanctificata autem nihil esse. See his Work Adversus Simonift- 
cos, J. 11 L c ]. 
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the example of the princes, when after having obtained their 
OMm places by simony, they sought to indemnify themselves 
for what they had be^ obliged to pay by sales of benefices 
which they made themselves.* This abuse had for its natural 
consequence, that the most incompetent and the most unworthy 
men might aspire and could attain to episcopal and other 
spiritual offices, and in the churches the most oiormous depre- 
dations were committed.']' 

Among the state burdens, from which the churches were 
not exempted, belonged the obligation of the bishops and 
abbots to furnish their respective contributions to the general 
Heerban, or fine for the army. True, the clergy were, in the 
preceding period, declared exempt &om the obligation to do 
military service in person, and they were forbidden to engage 
in war by the laws of the church ; J but owing to the twofc^d 
spiritual and secular vocation of the bishops, and to the .wars 
uid desolating incursions of barbarians in those agitated times 
which follow^ the Carolingian period, it came about that these 
ancient and ever and anon freshly inculcated laws were often 
violated, while the violation of them &iled to attract notice. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries, when Germany and France 
were given up to the devastations of pagan tribes, the 
Slavonians, Normans, and Hungarians, even those pious 
iMshops who would gladly have lived exclusively devoted to 
their spiritual vocation as pastors, were moved by concern for 

♦ That zealous labourer for the interests of the church, .archbishop 
Cierhard of Arras and Cambray, wrote to bishop Adalbero of Laon, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, in reference to this: Nihil 
•defaturum arbitramor, si hujusmodi usus iucreverit, ut non sedes eccle- 
■fiise venales existant, et sunima sacerdoti mercaturse compendiis venun- 
detor sicque pecuniosus quisque ad culmen pastoralis regiminis aspiret. 

t Humbert describes (in 1. II. c. 35) the ruin of the churches 'which 
proceeded from the bishops and abbots seeking to indemnify liiemselves 
for what they had paid or promised for their benefices, at the expense of - 
tiie churches. He says that many churches and monasteries, especially 
in Italy, were in this way plundered and desolated. 

X Yet Servatus Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, a man of piety, and a zealous 
promoter of learning, had not only to complain that his monastery was 
impoverished by contriVmdons levied for military service, but that he was 
obliged to sacrifice his all to obtain from king Charles the fiald exemption 
from personal service. He says of this monarchy in allusion to this cir- 
cumstance (ep. 18.^: Utquoniamstu^ameanoji iBagni&fiit»vd dignetur 
«mnderare proposiltim <t alia mihi iBJungere, (^us& &\> "^Vo ^x^k)»& t^q^ 
abhorreant. 
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their communities, to direct the measures for defence, and by 
their personal influence, which was most efficient, to stimulate 
the zeal and courage of the combatants. Thus about the 
middle of the ninth century, when the Hungarians, after having 
committed enormous depredations in a wide circle of country, 
threatened the city of Cambray, the bishop Fulbert not only 
provided for the fortification of the town, but appeared himself 
on the bulwarks, running from place to place, and exhorting 
his soldiers to fight manfully, for God would give them the 
victory over the heathen foreigners.* So, when in the year 
955, the Hungarians deluged Bavaria, and threatened the un- 
fortified town of Augsburg, Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, who 
cheerfully sacrificed himself for the good of his community, 
mounted on horseback, in his priestly robes, without shield or 
buckler, and amid flights of javelins and stones, hurled into the 
city, directed the defence of it at the first pressure of danger, 
and then, after the termination of the first engagement, gave 
orders for the erection of fortifications until night-fall, spend-' 
ing the rest of the night, a few hours for repose excepted, in 
prayer. Then after matins, he distributed the holy supper to 
the combatants, who were about to return to the fight, exhort- 
ing them to put their trust in the Lord, who would be with 
them, so that they had nothing to fear, even in the shadow of 
death.*!* So Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim, in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, provided for the defence of the people 
committed to his guidance against the incursions of the Nor- 
mans.J Yet even where such extremities were not urging, it 
was reckoned by many as part of the duty of giving to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's^ that they should personally lead 
their troops to the Heerban, § while others endeavoured to 
unite both together, giving to God what is God's, and to 
Cijesar what is Caesar's, in such way, as that they might con- 
tribute to the war in all that duty required, without doing 
military service in person. || And many influential voices 

* See the Chroniqae d' Arras et de Cambray, par Balderic. ed, Paris, 
1834. 1. 1, pa^ 114. 

t Life of bishop Ulrich in Mabillon, 1. c See V. f. 440. s. 42 ; or in 
the Actis S. BoUand. IV. Jul. 

I See his Life, Mabillon, 1. c Ssbc VL P. L f. 206. 

^ Like the aboye-mentioned Bernward, 1. c f 223. 

)j Like the above-mentioned bishop Adalbero of Metz. Labb^ Bibli- 
otheca Ms. T. I. f. 678. 
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spoke also decidedly against uniting the spiritual vocation 
with the secular sword. Thus Badbod, archbishop of Utrecht, 
in the tenth century, declared to his prince, '' We are bound 
indeed to obey magistrates, but it becomes not a bishop to in- 
termeddle in secular concerns. Their only business is to con- 
tend with spiritual weapons for the weal of the king and of the 
people, and with persevering prayer to seek for the conquest of 
souls.* We have already remarked, on a former page, how 
energetically, not sparing even a pope, a Damiani protested 
against this unspiritual behaviour. He speaks, in the letter 
r^erred to,! very strongly against those bishops who, when 
the possessions of their own church were attacked, forthwith 
appealed to the force of arms in their defence, and perhaps 
retaliated the wrong they had suffered with another still 
greater. "With wlmt face," says he, " can the priest, as his 
duty requires, undertake to reconcile contending parties with 
each other, while he himself strives to recompense evil with 
evil ? Among all the jewel virtues which our Saviour brought 
from heaven, there were two which shone with the greatest 
brilliancy, which he first exhibited in his own life, and then 
taught his people to exhibit in theirs, love and patience. It 
was love that moved the Son of God to come down from 
heaven; by patience he overcame the devil. Armed with 
these virtues the apostles had founded the church, and its 
defenders, the martyrs, had, triumphantly endured many kinds 
of death. If, then, it is nowhere allowed to grasp the sword for 
the faith in which the universal church lives, how should this 
be permitted for the temporal and perishable goods of the 
church?" Following out these principles, he declared, that 
in like manner there was no authority for resorting to force 
against idolaters and heretics, and that the pious should prefer 
rather to be slain by them than to be compelled to this, j: He 
cites an example to show how much more could be effected in 
these times, when religious impressions were strong, by such 

* See his Life. Mabillon, 1. c Ssec V. f. 30. 

t Lib. IV. ep. 9. f. 66. T. I. 

X Sancti viri, qaum prsevalent, hsereticos idolommqne cultores neqaa- 
qaam perimunt ; sed potius ab eis pro fide catholica perimi non refu- 
giant. Quomodo ergo pro renim vilinm detrimento fidelis fidelem 
^ladiis impetat, qaem secnm utiqne redemptum C\im\\ ^^Xi^gxai^ ^<^^ 
ignorat? 
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means, than by violence. A French abbot, with whom, a more 
powerful man had a dispute about some property, having 
been attacked by the latter with force of arms, forbade h^ 
subjects to seize their weapons in his defence. With a band 
of unarmed monks, dressed in monkish habits, and marching 
under the banner of the cross, he went out to meet the 
armed force ; but the knight and his followers were seized 
with such awe at this spectacle, that they dismounted from 
their horses, threw away their weapons, and sued for pardcm.* 
After the same manner with Damiani spoke another emin^it 
bishop of the eleventh century, Fulbert, of Chartres, against 
bishops who had recourse to the sword. He would not allow 
such persons to be called bishops ; for this would be a desecra- 
tion of that venerable name.f They should follow, he said, 
the example of Christ, and conquer their enemies only by 
patience and meekness. Nor would he allow any weight 
whatever to the authority of any person, however exalted in 
rank or influence, which was brought against him in justifica- 
tion of this abuse ; appealing to the words of St Paul, that not 
even an angel from heaven could preach any otiier gospel. 

"We noticed in the preceding period the influence which the 
church gradually acquired over the administration of justice, 
as opposed to arbitrary will and violence. To this point 
belongs the spiritual judicature of the pope and of the bishops, 
which was indeed recognized eve;i by the laity, and which 
could punish many species of immorality that could not be 
reached by any other judicial power. Already was the prin- 
ciple established in theory, that persons excluded from the 
communion of the church were ren(iered incompetent also for 
all civil offices and occupations. From the church proceeded 
the first attempts to place a check, at least for the moment, 
on the general right of private war, and to introduce cessations 
of hostilities for certain periods. Thus in France, when, after 
several years of severe famine, the people were delivered from 

* Also, in his letter to pope Alexander II. (1. L ep. 15), Damiani, 
speaking of the corruption of the clergy, complains of the employment 
of the clergy in military service : ** ferro contra nostri ordinis regulam 
dimicamus." 

t Sane neqnaquam audeo illos episcopos nominare, ne religiose nomini 
injuriam faciam. Vid. Marteue'et Dnraod Thesaur. nov. anecdotor. 
T, I. f, 130. 
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great suffering and distress by an unlocked for year of plenty, 
and the public mind was thereby disposed to gratitude to God, 
and susceptible to feelings of contrition, the bishops and 
abbifts, in the year 1032, availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity at several ecclesiastical assemblies, to exhort the people to 
peace.* The circumstances of the times procured a ready 
admission for their counsels into the minds of the people, and 
with hands outstretched to heaven, all ranks and classes ex- 
claimed, " Peace ! Peace !" The bishops required that the 
weapons of war should be laid aside, and all injuries mutually 
forgiven. Every Friday, the people should restrict themselves 
to a diet of bread and water ; on Saturday, they should abstain 
from flesh and from all food in which there was fat ; and in 
undertaking this, all should bind themselves under oath, and 
in recompense for it all should be freed from every other spe- 
cies of church penance. But whoever refused to bind himself 
in this way, should be excluded from the communion of the 
church, should be debarred from the sacraments in the article 
of death, and refused burial according to the rites of the 
church. These measures were opposed by Gerhard, bishop 
of Arras and Cambray, who maintained that the bishops had 
no right to bind such burdens on the people, and no authority 
to prescribe as law what the gospel left to the free choice of 
all. Owing to the diversity of the physical powers of endur- 
ance, as well as of moral condition, it was impossible to impose 
the same kind of fasting on all, nor could this one species of 
penance be sufficient for all. These representations of Ger- 
hard made, it is true, no sort of impression ; nor did that pur- 
posed universal peace really go into effect; for this high 
excitement of feeling passed away quite as suddenly as it had 
arisen, and the great number of bad ecclesiastics did not know 
how to throw themselves into the crisis so as to derive endur- 
ing effects from this awakening. On the contrary, the 
wicked lives of many bishops, who obtained their places by 

♦ According to the Chronicle of Baldrich (c. 47), one of the bishops 
resorted to a " pious fraud," pretending he had received a letter from 
heaven, which contained an iuvitation to peace on earth, ^milar frauds 
may have contributed to the wonderful works performed, as the story 
went, before the assembly of bishops, though a good deal may be referred 
to the strong excitement which then prevailed. See GVd.\^T UMd»\\k^ 
Blister, sni temporis, h IV. c. 5. 
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simony, had the opposite influence.* Ten years later, how- 
ever, the requisitions were let down at several French synods, 
and men were content to settle the matter thus : that in re- 
membrance of the time of preparation for Christ's passion to 
the resurrection, that is from Thursday evening till Monday 
morning, no person should be arraigned before a tribunal, and 
no person use violence towards another. These intervals of 
peace were styled treugee or trevise Dei (the truces of God) ; 
and it was the church which ordained them, and saw that they 
were sacredly observed.t 



2. Internal Organization of the Church. 

The church in its internal organization presents to view the 
same causes of corruption, in the mixing in of the secular 
with spiritual matters, which we have had occasion to observe 
in what has gone before ; and we perceive that the great mass 
of abuses of the grossest description would of necessity call 
forth the effort after a radical reformation, unless the church 
had become thoroughly secularized, and deprived of all power 
of healthy action. Undoubtedly, pious bishops might avail 
themselves of their two-fold character, as spiritual shepherds, 
and as political orders and secular lords, to introduce many 
improvements in the relations of civil society, to operate in 
manifold ways for alleviating the distress of tiie people,f and 

* See the complaints of Glaber Hndolph, 1. c. 

t See the Chronicle of Glaber Rudolph, 1, c ; and Harduin's Concil. 
T. VI. P. I, f. 919. 

X Fulbert of Chartres demands of the bishops, in the above-cited letter, 
^ Pascant pauperes ecclesise, causa Tiduarum et pupillorum ingrediatur 
ad eos, vestiant nudos, et csetera patemitatis officia filiis suis impendant ;'' 
and pious bishops of these times responded to this demand by true works 
of holy love. It is related of Radbod, bishop of Triers, that he renounced 
all the pomp of the episcopal office, so as to have it in his power to 
devote his whole income to the support of the poor and sick. It was his 
daily task to visit the sick and provide for the indigent. See his Life, 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. O. B. T. V. f. 28. When Ethelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, had in a time of great scarcity exhausted his whole treasury 
to alleviate the distress, he, in order to give further assistance, converted 
all the ornaments and silver vessels of the church into money, saying, he 
<;ou]d not endure it that dead metal should remain unconsumed while 
men created after God's image, and redeemed Xyj nVv^ Y^awswa VAaod of 
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for the promotion of trades, arts, and sciences; and many 
pious and active men, especially in Germany, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, as, for example, a Bernward,* and a 
Godehard f of Hildesheim, an Ulric of Augsburg, particu- 
larly distinguished themselves by such labours for the good of 
Germany. But the advantages to be derived by pious bishops 
from this union were also accompanied by great evils. Many 
entirely forgot in the secular, the spiritual character. In 
candidates for the episcopal office, men looked rather at the 
fact whether the person was of noble descent, whether he 

Christ, were dying "with hunger. He purchased up proyisious, and 
supported a very large body of poor people, "who, from every quarter, 
took refuge with him. He rescued from starvation those whom he found 
lying half dead in the public highways, and he daily distributed means 
of subsistence to all as long as this time of distress lasted. Mabillon, 1. 
c. f. 617. The same prelate took great pains to provide for the instruc- 
tion of the youth : he taught the young men to translate Latin books 
into English ; he instructed them in music and metre, scattering among 
them, as .he taught, friendly and wholesome words of advice. Priests, 
abbots, and bishops were among his scholars. Adalbero, bishop of Metz, 
concerning whom we have spoken already, displayed a Christian love 
that overcame all feelings of disgust, when that terrible pestilence of the 
middle ages, the St. Anthony's fire (ignis sacer, or St Antonii), made 
such ravages. Manibus pedibusque ardentes, hie perdito uno, hie utroque 
truncatus pede^, hie medio adustus, aliquis tunc primum aduri incipiens 
undecunque confluebant; every day he devoted himself personally to 
eighty or a hundred of these sick persons. See Labbe, Bibliotheca nov. 
Ms. T. I. f. 673. 

* The daily emplojrments of bishop Bernward, of Hildesheim, till noon 
are thus described by priest Tangmar, his teacher, who wrote his Life : 
" After having celebrated mass, he first examined the suits and difficulties 
which were brought before him ; then he attended to the settling of ac- 
counts with his clergy, whom he had commissioned to distribute alms and 
to look after the poor ; then went round the workshops, and inspected all 
the labours, in order to encourage industry. He himself had learned 
something of the useful arts and occupations, and he endeavoured to 
promote Uiem with great zeal within his own diocese. He constantly 
took with him many sprightly young men, whom he stimulated on the 
spot to imitate everything which he saw beautiful and new in the arts. 
See MabiUon, Act. Sanct. O. B. T. VI. P. I. f. 205, or in Leibnitz, Script. 
remm Brunsvic. T. I. 

t Bishop Godehard, Bemward's successor, prosecuted these labours. 
As there was a marshy district of country near the city, the scene of many 

Shost stories, and a terror to the populace, he founded on the spot a chapel 
edicated to St BarUiolomew, and a hospital for the poor, and so put an 
end to tiie fear of ghosts and to superstition. See the sieeoxxnX Q»^\^\d<^ 
at the JV, May, c 4. 
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had powerful connections and a talent for worldly business, 
than whether he was possessed of the true spiritual qualifica- 
tions. And the external advantages connected with these 
offices, made them coveted the more by such as were aiming 
only after power and gain ; and thus the ancient laws of the 
church respecting the qualifications requisite for such ofiBces, 
and respecting the canonical age, fell more and more into 
desuetude, so that even children could be promoted to epis- 
copal posts, in whose case the customary forms for the 
installation of a bishop according to the ecclesiastical laws, 
could only be gone through with in mummery, as that zealous 
advocate for the reformation of the church, Atto, bishop of 
Vercelli, bitterly complains.* 

As with the bishoprics, so was it also with the other subor- 
dinate offices of the church, which allured men by the revenues 
and honours attached to them ; and the well-disposed bishops 
must have felt themselves embarrassed when they could find 
among their clergy no men actuated by a like spirit with their 
own, no willing and competent organs. 

We saw springing up in the preceding period an attempt at 
a reformation of the clergy, which, for a beginning, had salu- 
tary effects, viz. the canonical constitution of the clergy ; but 
the best laws and forms could avail nothing without the true 
animating apirit, and the thing turned by degrees into a mere 
show. Nobles, attracted by the property and income of the 
canonicates, intruded into them ; the ancient rule was every 
day less observed, and one body after another fell back into 
the ancient forms of the society ; finally nothing was left 
but community of residence. They availed themselves of 
their collegial union only in the chapter of the cathedral, for 
the purpose of rendering themselves more independent in the 
administration of the church funds, and of withdrawing them- 
selves entirely from the bishop's oversight. They tolerated 
none but the nobly born in their midst ; and if a bishop who 
would reduce them to order was not a man of particular 

* See his tract, De pressuris ecclesiasticis. Vid. lyAchery, Spicilegia, 
T. 1. f. 423 : Quidam autem adeo mente et corpore obcoecantor, at ipsos 
etiam parrulos ad pastoralem promovere curam non dubitent, quos nee 
mente nee corpore idoneos esse constet And Glaber Rudolph complains 
bitterly of the fact, that as a boy was chosen pope ( Benedict IX.) so too 
there were bishops in the age of boy\iood.. ^\s\« W* c« S* 
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descent, they thought themselves the more entitled to despise 
him.* Those nobles who had managed to procure for them- 
selves the first places, distributed among themselves all the 
revenues ; and often for the clergy of lower grade, educated in 
the schools so as not to be on the same level with their prede- 
cessors in ignorance, nothing was left but the reversion. Men 
2Lppealed to usage in defence of this abuse. f Those often en- 
riched themselves the most who cared little or nothing for the 
service of the church, to the injury ' of those who* laboured 
hardest, but who received little or nothing at all from the reve- 
nues, and had to be content with the expectancy 4 

If people taken from the then rude order of knights, men 
who sought in the revenues of the church only the means of 
comfortable or luxurious living, could acquire church bene- 
fices without any further preparation, it may be readily 
inferred what ignorance and rudeness must have prevailed 
among the clergy. A Katherius must exhort his clergy not to 
firequent the public houses for the purpose of drinking, not to 
get drunk, not to appear with the marks of intoxication at the 
altar, not to keep dogs and &l(!bns for the chase, not to wear 

* Thus the clergy, who were dissatisfied with the zeal for reform 
manifested by Ratherius, bishop of Verona, inferred from the circumstance 
that he made no great parade, that he surely must have been of low origin ; 
and they reproached him with this ; Katherius represents them as saying 
of him : Forsitan in patria sua fuerat bacularis (a magistrate's servant) ; 
ideo illi tam honor omnis est vilis, filius carpentarii, ideo tam gnams 
tamqae voluntarius est baalicas struendi vel restruendi. See his qualitatis 
conjectura opera, ed. Ballerin. f. 376 ; or D*Achery, Spicilegia, T. 1. f. 
358. 

f The bishop Katherius, who tailed in all his attempts to have the in- 
come of the church benefices divided more equally, and in a manna: more 
conducive to the benefit of the church, among the haughty and intractable 
clergy who were combined against him, says on this subject : quod gene- 
raliter onmibus est Clericis delegatum, ita insqualiter et per massaritias 
(by the single estates apportioned as benefices) dividere, ut quidam illorum 
inde fiant ex pauperrimis locupletissimi, quidam mediocriter, quidam 
ptene nihil ex eo accipiant omnino per usum et consuetudinem illorum 
qnos jamdiu tenet barathrum ; i. e. those from whom this dissolution of 
me canonical life had originally proceeded, whom he describes as being 
in hell. See his tract De discordia inter ipsum et Clericos. D'Achery, 
L c. f. 364. opp. Ballerin. f. 487. 

X Katherius says : Qui majus Deo in ecclesia exhibent servitium, aut 
nihil ant modicum accipiant, qui psene nihil defamul\tio\m(\^\£L9£>^\a^ 
domini, locupJetee de rebus ecciesiasticis fiant. 
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weapons, not to come to the altar with side-swords and 
in spurs. To be sure, Ratherlus laboured in a country 
where the corruption of the church had reached its highest 
pitch.* 

The influence of a secular family interest could not be pre- 
vented from insinuating itself, in the appointments to church 
offices, by the laws of celibacy ; for as Boniface had already 
met with piuch resistance in introducing these laws, so the 
disregard to them became continually more conunon.'f' Rathe- 
rius found it to be a custom for the clergymen to live in 
wedlock, and to leave their property to their children ; in 
which way property of the church, wrongfully inherited, be- 
came private property. He found it customary for the sons of 
clergymen to become clergymen again, for children from the 
families of clergymen to marry into them again ; so that he 
must entreat them, at least, not to allow their sons to become 
clergymen again, nor their daughters to marry clergymen, lest 
this criminal, unspiritual mode of life should be propagated 
without end.f And Atto, bishop of Vercelli, in a letter to 
the clergy of his diocese, complains of the manner in which 
the church funds thus became alienated and dissipated.§ In 
order to prevent this, and to discountenance the marriage of 
the clergy, such laws were passed as that no son of a priest, 
deacon, or sub-deacon should be ordained to the clerical 
office. II The pious Adalbero of Metz considered it unjust, 
however, to expose the sons of the clergy to a disgrace not in- 
curred by any fault of their own, as with God tiiere was no 

♦ Vid. Rather, synodica ad presbyteros, f. 377 and 378. D'Achery 1. 
c. In order to accustom his clergy to do without the common game of 
dice, the archbishop Wibold of Cambray invented for his diocese an inge- 
nious game of dice, with stones named after the Christian Tirtues, clericis 
aleoe amatoribus regularem ludum artificiose composuit, quo in scholis se 
exercentes ssecularem et jurgiosam aleam refugerent. See Balderick's 
Chronicle of Cambray, 1. 1, c. 88. 

t In Normandy the marriage of bishops was, in truth, a common 
thing : Sacerdotes ac summi pontifices libere conjugata et anna portantes 
at laici erant. See the Life of Herluin, abbot of Bee, in the elevenUi 
century. Mabillon, Acta Sanct. O. B. Ssec. VI. P. II. f. 344. 

X See D'Achery, 1. c. f. 371 : Quia prohiberi a mulieribus nullo mode 
valetis, says he to his clergy. 

§ Unde meretrices omantur, ecclesiee Tastantur, pauperes tribalantor. 
D'Achery, 1. c. f. 439. 
/f See the council of Bourges, Bitaxiceiisft ;x \^^\, <i.\\» 
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respect of persons/ and he who feared God and wrought righte* 
ousness, was accepted of him.* 

The efforts directed against the licentiousness of the clergy 
by Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, f by Eatherius of 
Verona, and by Atto of Vercelli, in the tenth century, grew 
out of the same wants, and had the same tendency, with the 
great plan of reformation constituting the epoch of Hildebrand. 
The effort to reclaim the clergy to a mode of life better be- 
coming their sacred vocation, went hand in hand with the 
effort to procure obedience to the laws of celibacy. It was the 
struggle to support culture against barbarism, the dignity of 
the priesthood against its desecration ; and as the requisition 
of celibacy was closely connected with the prevailing concep- 
tion of the idea of the priesthood, hence but few could defend, 
with a purely Christian interest,and on principle, the marriage 
of the clergy ; though this may have been done, perhaps, by 
the Scottish clergy, who had inherited from their ancestors a 
more liberal spirit, and who were challenged by the opponents 
of 'the strict church discipline of archbishop Dunstan,]: to 
defend their cause ; and though it must have been done by 
Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, in the ninth century, if we may 
consider as genuine the letter to pope Nicholas I., which is 
ascribed to a person of that name.§ Archbishop Dunstan, by 

♦ The abbot Adalbero's contemporary, "who wrote his life, says in 
relation to this: Episcopi sui temporis aliqui fastu superbise, aliqai 
simplicitate cordis filios sacerdotam ad sacros ordines admittere dedig- 
nabantur. Labbe, Bibliothec. Ms. T. I. f, 677. 

f Gomp. respecting him, the admirable exposition in Lappenberg's 
History of England, Bd. I. p. 400, etc. 

X See Osborn, Life of Dunstan, 1. I. c. 8. s. 47, at the 19th of May. 

§ This tract (published by Martene and Durand, in the collectio 
amplissima, T. I. f. 449.) bears altogether the stamp of a party opposed 
to the Hildebrandian plan of reform, a party wluch, no doubt, took the 
liberty to forge record agsdnst the law of celibacy, like the above cited 
(p. 54) decrees of the council of Tribur ; and most probabl;^ this letter 
is to be referred to this last Hildebrandian epoch. In this tract, the 
arguments derived from the Old and New Testaments are arrayed 
against the law of celibacy, which arguments (see aboye, p. 54) were 
adduced by the defenders of priestly marriage in the a^e of Hilbebrand. 
The anther points to the melancholy consequences arising from forced 
celibacy. He by no means absolutely rejects the celibacy of the clergy ; 
bat is of the opinion that the pope should simply exhort to the observance 
of celibacy, not lay down a common law for all. He should leave it 
free for each indi vidua] to take upon himself the \ow o^ ^€^^^1 Q'^ '&R^^ 
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a firmness of will and energy of character, before which even 
the secular power submissively bowed, was enabled to cany his 
point in the English church ; but bishop Ratherius, under less 
favourable circumstances, addressing himself to the work with 
less coolness and wisdom, and hurried by his pious zeal into 
the indulgence of passion, proved inferior to the task of con- 
tending successfully with a barbarized clergy. So much the 
more was he reproached with his devotion to books, a habit so 
utterly repugnant to the tastes and inclinations of such a 
clergy.* When he was intending to resume the oversight 
over the management of the church property, with a view 
to check the arbitrary proceedings which had come to his 
notice, the clergy, who had no wish to surrender their inde- 
pendence in this respect, affected the utmost concern lest their 
bishop should forfeit something of his dignity. " It is beneath 
the dignity of the bishops," said they, " to measure out com and 
wine, and to distribute the avails to the clergy.** To this 
Ratherius replied : " It is veiy true, that the bishops might 
commit such business to presbyters and deacons, could they 
find any that might be trusted ; but when a bishop is necessi- 
tated to do this by his own hands, no feeling of pride should 
deter him, for with such a course He is by no means displeased, 
who said : ' He who would be greatest among you let him be 
your minister.' " "j" 

Though in the preceding period many laws had been passed 

as he pleased, and he should have no authority to require the observance 
of such a vow, except from those who had voluntarily undertaken it. 
Christ says. Qui potest capere, capiat. Isti nescio unde instigati dicunt : 
Qui Qon potest capere, feriatur anathemate. Many suffered themselves 
to be misled, by the one-sided interest of their hierarchical standing ground, 
to say it was better for the clergy to maintain unlawful connections, 
provided they were unknown to the laity, than to confess before the laity 
to a regular marriage. Against such sentiments the interest of Christian 
morality here beautifully expresses itself: Quod profecto non dicerent, si 
ex illo vel in illo essent, qui dicit per prophetam ; vse vobis Pharisai 
qui omnia propter homines facitis. Matth. xxiii. 5. Prseposteri, homines, 
qui nobis prius deberent persuadere, ut in conspectu ejus, cnjus nuda 
omnia et aperta sunt conspectui, erubescamns peccatores esse, qnam in 
conspectu hominum homines esse. 

* They said of him, as D'Achery cites: ■Solus si liceret tola die 
sederet, libros versaret vel reversaret Vid. qualitatis conjeetnra in 
D'Achery, f. 359. 
, t L, c,f, 347 beginning. 
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against the abuse of the practice of absolute ordinations,* and 
against the evils arising from a vagrant clergy (clericos vagos 
et acepbalos) ^vho made themselves independents of the over-^ 
sight of the bishops ; yet in the ninth century these abuses 
reached their highest pitch, and so long as simony prevailed in 
the church, neither could this evil be repressed. An Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons, had surely good cause to be zealous for 
the dignity of the spiritual order and calling, and to lament 
over its degradation, when many of the nobles procured the 
'most unsuitable men, sometimes their own slaves, to be or- 
dained as priests, and employed these, their own bondsmen, 
sometimes mechanically to perform the rites of worship in the 
chapels of their castles, sometimes to discharge at the same 
time the most menial services, to feed their hounds, and to 
wait upon their tables, j The bishops assembled at Pavia,^ in 
the year 853, who by the invitation of the emperor Lewis 
came together to deliberate on the best means for reforming- 
the church, complained that the multiplication of chapels in 
castles contributed greatly to the decline of the parochial wor- 
ship and to the neglect of preaching, the nobles being satisfied 
with the mechanical performance of mass by their priests, and 
taking no further concern in the public worship of God ;§ 
whence it happened that the parish churches were frequented 
only by the poor, while the rich and noble had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing sermons calculated to recall their thoughts 
&om the earthly concerns in which they were absorbed, and to 

* The ordinationes absolutse. See Vol. Ill, p. 115. 

t See Agobard's book, De privilegio et jure sacerdotii, which book, 
taking for its point of departure the then existing notion of the priest- 
hood, was opposed to this degradation of it, c 11., Fceditas nostri tem- 
poris onmi lachrymarum fonte ploranda, quando increbuit consuetudo 
impia, at psene nuUus inveniatur quantulumcunque proficiens ad honores 
et gVoriam temporalem, qui non domesticum habeat sacerdotem, non cui 
obediat, sed a quo incessanter ezigat licdtam simul atque illicitam obe- 
dientiam, ita ut plerique inveniantur, qui aut ad mensas ministrent ant 
saecata vina misceant, aut canes dacaut, aut caballos, quibus feminas 
sedent, regant aut agellos provideant. The contemptuous words are 
qnoted, widi which a person of this class applied for the ordination of 
-one of his servants : Habeo unnm clericionem, quern mihi nutrivi de 
«ervis ineis, volo at ordines eum mihi presby teram. 

X 'Hcinam. 

§ Agobard : Tantum, ut habeant presbyteros proprios, qaoram occa- 
sione deseraut ecclesias seniores et omcia publica. 
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remind them of the oppressions suffered by the poor.* The 
council of Fa via also, in the year 850, issued a canonf against 
those vagrant clergy (clerici acephali). It was indeed a 
praiseworthy thing, the council declared, that the laity 
should be desirous of having the mass celebrated con- 
tinually in their houses ; but they should employ for this 
purpose none but ecclesiastics duly approved by the bishops.^ 
The people were warned against ecclesiastics and monks 
roving about from one district to another, who disseminated 
many errors. § 

The abuse of the right of patronage, which we already 
noticed as existing in the preceding period, made continual 
and rapid strides also amid the confusions of the ninth and 
tenth centuries ; so that the descendants [of church-founders 
carried on a certain traffic with the churches, || or exercised an 
oppressive lordship, with arbitrary extortions, over the parish 
priests appointed over the churches built by their ancestors.^ 
To put a stop to the arbitrary exercise of the right of patron- 
age, the council of Seligenstadt** in 1020, decreed, that no 
layman should confer a church on a priest without the con- 

* Quidam laici et maxime potentes ac nobiles, qaos studiosins ad 
prsedicationem venire opportebat, jaxta domos suas basilicas habent; in 
quibus divinum audlentes officium ad majores ecclesias rarius vemre 
consueyerunt. £t dum soli afflicti et pauperes veniunt, quid aliud^ 
quam ut mala patientur ferant, illis prsedicandnm est? Si antem 
divites, qui pauperibus injuriam facere soliti sunt, venire non reQuerint, 
admoneri utique possent, ut eleemosynis peccata sua re^imerent, ut a 
fiuxu rerum temporalium se abstinerent. Admonendi sunt igitur po- 
tenteSy ut ad majores ecclesias, ubi prsedicationem audire possunt, con- 
veniant, et quantum dono omnipotentis Dei divitiis et honoribus cseteros 
antecedunt, tanto ad audienda pnecepta conditoris sui alacrius festinent 
Harduin. Concil. T. V. f. 98, 

t C. 18. t C. 23. 

§ In the Life of Godehard, bishop of Hildesheim, it is stated (c 4, 
8. 26) ; lllos, qui vel monachico vel canonico vel etiam Grseco habita 
per regiones et regna discurrunt, prorsus execrabatur. 

II As Agobard complains, De dispensatione rerom ecclesiasticamxi^ 
c. 15. 

^ See the work of bishop Jonas of Orleans : De Institntione lidcali, 
1. II. c. 18. D'Achery SpiciL T. II. t 293. Solent dicere ; ille pre*, 
byter multa de mea acquirit ecclesia, quapropter volo, at de eo, quod da 
mea acquirit, ad votum meum mihi serviat, sin alias meam ultra noa 
habebit ecclesiam. 

*♦ C 13. 
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currenoe of the bishop, vfhoy or his representative, must first 
examine and ascertain whether the candidate were of such an 
age, and of such manners and knowledge, as that a community 
ooold be safely committed to his care. 

In general, the contemplation of ecclesiastical relations in 
this period teaches us^ that the multitude of abuses in them was 
well calculated to elicit the plan for a thorough reformation, 
such as was proposed on the basis of their own papistlco-theo- 
cratical system by the Hildebrandian party. 

Having thus considered the constitution of the clergy, we 
now proceed to the constitution of the monastic life, which in 
the church history of the middle ages must from the present 
time become for us a special object of attention. 



3. The Monastic Life. 

Monachism, which in the beginning, by its austerity of life 
and zealous activity in the service of God, had presented a 
marked contrast to the corruption which prevailed among the 
clergy, was finally drawn itself also into the current of barba- 
rism. The rich possessions which they owed to the deprivations 
and toils of their original founders, brought corruption into the 
monasteries. The austere virtues of the monks, that had 
^rung up and thrived in poverty and in want, perished in 
the midst of abundance ; besides, the wealth of the monas- 
teries excited the covetous longings of noble laymen and 
worldly-minded ecclesiastics,* who contrived to get possession 
of them, and then disposed of their funds according to their 
pleasure. At the same time, however, the degeneracy of 
monachism operated to call forth new attempts at reforma- 
tion and new efforts to restore the ancient severity — ^as indeed 
had often happened before in earlier times. 

Such a reformer of the monastic life was the Abbot Bene- 
dict of Aniane, in the first hslf of the ninth century. He 
sprang from a respectable &mily in Lang^edoc, not far from 
Montpelier, where he was bom about the year 750. He served 

* The abhot Benedict of Aniane, presently to be mentioned, was 
obliged to complain before the emperor Lewis the Pioos, monasteria 
fhgatis monachis a secnlaribns obtineri clericis. See the LA&Qi'^'D&^v^X^ 
by his scholar Andcv At the 12th February, c 9. 

roz0. ri, ^ 
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first in the court of king Pipin, and next in ihat of his succes* 
sor, Charlemagne. Disgusted, while yet a youth, with the 
life at court and in the world, he lesol'v^ to forsake it, and ts 
begin a life of entire consecration to Grod. The only diffieultr 
now remaining in his mind was to determine what mode of li^e 
he should pursue, whether to travel as a pilgrim, or, in partner* 
ship with another, to pa>;ture for nothing the flocks of the 
people ; or whether to plant himself down in some city as a shoe- 
maker, and distribute the avails of his labomr in alms to the 
poor. He finally decided in favour of the monastic life ; and 
his deliverance in a case where his life was endangered, 
hastened him in the execution of his plan. In the year 774, 
when diving into a well to rescue a drowning brother, he casM 
near losing his own life ; but having saved his brother and 
escaped himself, he made a vow thenceforth to renounce the 
world. Become a monk, he disciplined himself by the most 
rigid austerities. The rule of Benedict itself seemed to him 
too lax in its requisitions — to be suited only for beginners and 
weaklings ; he aspired rather after that higher ideal of mo» 
nachism presented in the ancient rules of the East. He sooi 
found, however, that those oriental rules were not calculated 
for these districts and men, while the Benedictine rule was 
better suited to form the many for the spiritual life, and pio- 
posed a mark which could more certainly be reached under 
the given circumstances ; and he now made it his object to 
reform the degenerate monasticism of his age according to the 
model of this ancient rule of the "West. He was joined by 
continually increasing nimibers, who caught his own entini- 
siasm for the old monastic life ; and at Aniane, in Languedoc, 
he founded the first famous monastery answering to his id6l^ 
whence as a centre his activity as a reformer extended in a 
continually widening compass. By him the monks were 
brought back again both to habits of industry and to zeal for 
doing good with their earnings. In a time of severe fiunine 
he assembled multitudes of the starving poor around the mo- 
nastery. Their haggard looks moved his compassion, and he 
would fain have helped them all, but was at a loss where to find 
means of sustenance sufficient for so many. Trusting in God 
he cheerfully went to work.* He first directed so much of 

* Quia nihil deest timen^bas I>e\im, esy^ \a& VtVo^gne^her of him. . 
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the grain in store to be laid aside as would be .required to 
support the monks until the next harvest, and then all the rest 
iq'be dally distributed, by monks appointed for that purpose,, 
among the poor. Also meat and milk were dealt out to them 
daily, and the poor that flocked hither from all quarters built 
themselves huts around the monastery, intending to reside 
there until the next harvest. Thrice when the store of grain 
set apart for the poor was found to be exhausted, he allowed 
a portion to be taken from that reser^'ed for the monks. Such 
was the influence of his example, that every one of the monks 
spared all he could from his own rations of food, and conveyed 
it secretly to these poor people. At the same time he made, 
the monasteries seats of religious culture and study, to pro- 
mote which he collected together a library in his convent,* 
Among the marks of the genuinely Christian spirit which 
governed him, we may observe, that when bondsmen were 
given to the monastery, he declined to receive them, but de- 
manded their manumission. f After many convents had 
already been reformed by the efforts of this abbot, the em- 
peror Lewis the Pious, who had a high respect for him, 
placed all the West-Frank monasteries under his supervision; 
and at the diet at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the year 817, he pub- 
fished a monastic rule, drawn up by himself after the model 
of the Benedictine rule, for all the monasteries of the Frank 
eii^>ire. 

Though Benedict set an example to his monks of strict self- 
control, and laboured earnestly to form them to it, still an 
outward asceticism was not to him the highest of all aims. He 
not only confessed, but showed by his conduct and teaching, 
that humility and love constitute the essence of the Christian 
life. ^^ Chastity without humility," he was accustomed to say, 
'* is not acceptable to God."t Thus he laboured till he was 

* See his Lifb, c. 5. s. 25 : Institait cantores, docuit lectores, habnit 
grammatioos, et sdentia scriptaramm peritog, libromm mnltitadineiii 
eongregayit. 

t L. c. c. 3. i. 13. Si quis de poesessionibas aliqaid conferre 
monasterio vellet, snscipiebat. Si vero servos ancillasqoe copnlari 
niteretor, refbgiebat, nee passiis est quemqnam per idem tempos per 
chartam monasterio tradi, sed ut fierent liberi imperabat. 

X Esto casto corpore et humilis corde, quoniam Deo accepta non est 
saperba castitas ant hnmilitas inqninata, and to many he *««& ^oidX \t^ 
say, " If it seem to yon impossible to observe many comn\iiL'p^meg[i\&^^s:pL 
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seventy years old. The day before his death, which happ^ied 
on the 11th of February, 821, he took leave of his monks in a 
short letter of exhortation,* and also of Nebridius, archbishop 
of Lyons. To the latter he writes : ^^ Ejiow, dearest father^ 
that I am in my last struggle ; I hasten to the end ; already my 
soul is parting from the body, and in this life I can never hope 
to see you again with the eye of sense. May He, who is able 
to make a clean thing out of an unclean, a righteous man out 
of a sinner, grant to us that we may together attain to the 
blessedness of the everlasting kingdom, there to sing a new 
song with all the saints.'^ f While engaged, on the morning 
of the 12th of February, in repeating the church breviary, he 
felt his powers fail, and exclaiming, ^* I can go no further," 
he added, "Lord, deal with thy servant according to thy 
mercy," breathing out his spirit in prayer. 

This reformer of monachism left beMnd him, then, the first 
example of a larger society, uniting together many monks in 
several monasteries under one common head. But this single 
experiment was still insufficient to stay the destruction which, 
in these times, was seizing monachism no less than the clergy ; 
the monasteries fell a prey to worldly-minded bishops and 
greedy barons, and, in the absence of spiritual oversight^ 
discipline among the monks became relaxed. Thus we find a 
synod at Trosley, in the year 909, lamenting over the uni- 
versal decay of monachism, now fallen into contempt with the 
laity ;:|: and they traced it to the circumstance that nearly all 
the Frank monasteries were then in the hands of lay-abbots. 

keep only this one little commandment — ^Depart from evil and do good." 
Ps. xxxvii. 27. See s. 30 according to the edition of Mabillon, Ssec. 
IV. P. I. This belongs to the portion which is wanting in the BoUandist 
edition. 

* He wrote to these : In ultimis constitutus ignoro, utrom jam vos 
videre queam. Nostis, qualiter totis, qoantum valni, nisibns, qoamdia 
potui, vitse exhortationis exempla monstravi sollicitos.yestram. 

f lUe qui potest facere de immundo mundmn, de peccatore justam, de 
impio castum, &ciat nos pariter regno perfnii sempiterno ibique com 
omnibus Sanctis cantare canticum novum. 

X The synod says of the monks, who were forced even by the want of 

the means of sustenance, as no one provided for them, to wander fhom 

one place to another (c. 3): Quia non solum a vulgo nuUo distare 

Tidentur vitse merito; sed etiam propter infima, quae sectantur opera, 

despectionis expositi sunt ladibrio. 
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This corruption of monachism would necessarily awaken the 
effort after a new and thorough-going reformation in all such 
as sought, in the monastic life, a refuge from the world, a 
school for the cultivation of the spiritual life, and habits of 
rigid self-discipline. 

Such an institution was founded by count Berno, of Bur- 
gundy, who, dissatisfied with the effeminacy of the majority of 
the monks of his time, sought to restore, in a number of 
monasteries, the ancient severity. He died in the year 927. 
Still more conspicuous was his successor Odo. He was the 
son of a man of rank, who, by a singular departure from the 
habits of the noble laity of his times, had given himself to 
studies, and was also distinguished for his piety. He dedi- 
cated his son, born in the year 879, to St. Martin, and the 
remembrance of this dedication produced afterwards a deep 
impression on the mind of the young man. In the service of 
a prince, in the occupations of the chase, and amid other 
amusements of the knightly order, he had forgotten the books, 
a relish for which had been given him by his education, and he 
had been led away from the devotional bent received by him in 
childhood ; but the deeply-impressed images of his earlier years 
made their power felt in his soul. In frightful dreams he 
heard himself accused for these frivolous pursuits; he felt 
dissatisfied with his present occupations, and could not repress 
the longing after a higher life.* A disorder which seemed 
incurable, long-continued, and violent turns of head-ache in- 
duced him to seek relief of St. Martin, and at the age of 
nineteen he joined the foundation of the canonical priests of 
St. Martin, to whom his childhood was dedicated, at Tours. 
He afterwards became eminent for his piety and knowledge, 
awakened many from a worldly life to penitence, and became 
their guide in the spiritual life. Long had he travelled in 
vain through France, with one of his disciples, in quest of 
a monastery suited to his wishes, until they heard of the con- 
vent founded by Bemo at Cluny in Burgundy, and here he 
found all that he desired. His attainments in knowledge were 

* Odo stated to the monk Johannes, "who wrote his life, what he ex- 
|erienoed at that time: Qnanto amplius me ingerebam hujuscemodi 
tiisibus, tanto re^ebam mcerens sine omni effectu et fatigatione con- 
foesas. L. 1. b. S, in Mabillon, Ssec, Y., and in the Bibl\ot.bec«^C\»s^ 
oensis. 
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here bioaght to a good account, and the school was placed 
under his direction. Berno bequeathed to him, by will, the 
oversight of the greatest portion of the monasteries founded or 
reformed by him ; and the abbey of Cluny, in particular, was 
made the seat from which a new reformation of monachism 
proceeded. Odo was a man, as his writings testify, and as we 
shall more fully show when we come to speak of his charac- 
ter in the history of Christian life, deeply penetrated with 
the consciousness of the corruption of the church among 
clergy, monks, and laity — a man full of zeal for the renova- 
tion of the Christian life ; while at the same time he waa very 
far from placing the essence of Christian perfection in a rigid 
practice of asceticism, though he endeavoured to oppose the 
severity of monachism to the secularized life of the clergy and 
monks of his time, and to awaken an enthusiasm in its favour.* 
As contrasted with this prevailing corruption, the example of 
his pious zeal and of his severity of life was so much the more 
powerful, and he acquired great authority. The pope sent for 
him to come to Rome for the purpose of restoring peace 
between princes, and he was frequently invited by the nobles 
to reform monasteries. 

At his death, in 942, he left behind him a worthy successor 
in the abbot Ayniar, and this new association of monks con- 
tinually acquired greater influence in producing a reformatioii 
of monachism.| More conspicuous still was his successor, the 
abbot Majolus. When amid the disturbances in Bome, by 
which the papal dignity was so deeply degraded, application 
was made to the young emperor Otho II., in 975, to secure 
the election of a suitable pope, this prince called the abbot 
Majolus to Germany for the purpose of consulting him on the 
subject; and by the most influential men around the em- 
peror's person Majolus himself was demanded for the office : 
the latter, however, did not consider himself competent to ma- 

* In his CoUationes, 1. II. c 6. f. 191, Bibliotheca Cloniaoensis, he 
says, Ipsi per qaos sseculares corrisi debuerant, eos ad comtemptom 
mandatorum Dei per sua mala exempla iostigant. 

f In the Life of abbot Majolus, by his scholar Nalgod, ic is ^d 
concerning the monastery of Cluny, under abbot Ay mar (c. 1. s. 10); 
Virtus monasticse professionis, quae in negligentlam tota deciderat, et 
in ecclesiis Gallicanis praniipue frigescebat, sic per eos est ad saam 
reformata principium, ut fere totus orbis religionis inde et ordims 
rerJtatem se guudeat consequutum. 
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lugB the maltitttde of secalar al&irf in Rome, and preferred 
hk allotted calling. * He was followed by the abbot Odilo^ 
who obtained deserved praise on account of his charitable 
works, especially among the poor people, during a severe 
&mine in France. After all the granaries and magazines of 
the BKHiasteries had been emptied, he ordered the precious, 
ecclesiastical vessels to be melted up, and sold the ornaments 
of the church to alleviate the extreme distress ;| and it was 
he, too, by whose influence the truce of God, already men- 
tioned, was instituted. Another influential man, abbot Hugo, 
the frigid of Hildebrand, concludes the series of the presidents 
ef this association of monks during the present period, and 
his activity extended into the next period. By means of these 
societies, growing out of the reformation of monachism, a new 
impulse was given to the zeal in favour of this mode of life, 
and such a union of the scattered monasteries under one head 
would gradually prepare them for being made still more inde- 
pendent of the bishops. 

Many examples in the ancient church showed that where 
the moral corruption was most excessive, appeared also the 
worst extravagances of a fanatical monkish asceticism, called 
forth in antagonism to such corruption. So it was in the 
eleventh century in Italy. Eremites planted themselves in 
the forests, where, in imitation of the Eastern monks, they 
inured themselves to the severest deprivations, favoured by 
the climate, which made such deprivations more practicable 
here than in other countries. Their simple habits of life often 
enabled them to reach a good old age, sometimes more than a 
hundred years.:^ The contrast which they presented to the moral 
corruption in the spiritual and secular orders, procured for 
them so much the greater and more universal respect. Dis- 
ciples in vast numbers collected around them ; and, availing 
themselves of the respect still paid to religion by the rude and 
depraved, and of the veneration in which they were held them- 

• * In the above cited Life, s. 29, at the 1 1th of May, it is stated that 
Majolus, when this proposal "was made to him, consulted the New- 
Testament for a diyine oracle, and first opening npon the text Coloss. 
ii. 8, he looked upon this as a 'warning, that he ought to regard the pro- 
posal as a temptadon to be avoided. 

t See his Life by Damiani, c. 2. 

X Damiani Opvse, 61, ad Penitmem. 
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selves, they oflen had it in their power to reach the cm* 
sciences of the proud knights and barons, who feared nothii^ 
else. To this class belonged Romiiald, sprung from the stock 
of the dukes of Ravenna. Of him it was said, by one of the 
mighty lords of the earth, that " No look of an emperor, nor of 
any other mortal, filled him with such terror as the look of 
Eomuald : he was at a loss what to say or how to excuse him* 
self." * His rebukes procured redress for many under oppres* 
sion. Those who trembled in fear of the vengeance of their 
rulers, were shielded by his potent intercessions, which even 
the emperor Otho III. treated with respect. From his own 
lips, along with many other sayings which betray a fanatical^ 
ascetic, and morose view of life, we have also this better word : 
'' A single hymn, sung from the heart and with true contrition, 
is better than a hundred sung with a wandering mind. Let 
only the bent and disposition of the heart be right,t and no 
fears are to be apprehended from involuntary thoughts." J He 
settled in different countries, because the multitude of disciples 
brought around him by the flood of corruption in Italy, forced 
him to leave the growing numbers, when too great for his own 
management, under the direction of priors, and seek elsewhere 
another solitude. § But especially renowned was the assem- 
blage of hermitages founded by him at Camaldoli, || in the 
Florentine province, a short day's journey from the city of 
Arezzo. It was from this establishment the whole society 
derived its name, Camaldulensians. Bomuald died in the year 
1027, a hundred and twenty years old.T 

Furthermore, in the age of the Hildebrandian reformation of 
the church, in a valley of the Apennines, called Yallombrosa, 
distant half a day's journey from Florence, began to flourish 
the congregation of Vallombrosa, under the abbot John, a so- 
ciety which took a zealous part in contending against the 
corruptions of the clergy. 

Distinguished, also, among the reformers of monachism, in 
the first half of the eleventh century, by his activity and influ- 
ence, was the abbot William, from the congregation of Cluny^ 



* See Damiani's Life of Komnald, s. 66. 
t The intentio recta. X ^'id. vita, 1. c. s. 16. 

§ L. c. s. 75. |] Campus Maldoli. 

^ Bamiani wrote his Life fifteen years after he left the world. 
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head over the monastery of Benignus, near Dijoo,* who had 
£>rty convents under his supervision. As there was a great 
want, at that time, of schools for the people, he founded a 
number of such schools, and placed them under the direction 
of monks. In these schools gratuitous instruction was given 
in reading and in church music. All who wished, bond and 
free, poor and rich, were admitted to them, and the poor were 
besides furnished with the means of sustenance.f 

Another eminent abbot of this century, Gervin, head of a 
monastery at Centulum, J laboured earnestly to supply the reli- 
gious wants of the people, neglected by their worldly-minded 
clergy, and their bishop, Fulco of Amiens, who cared more for 
the chase than for the souls of his flock. This abbot had a 
cell devoted to the express purpose of receiving all who were 
disposed to come to him, to confess their sins, and seek coun- 
sel with regard to the state of their souls. Here he prayed 
with them. The multitude of the going and coming some* 
times left him scarcely time enough in the whole day to take 
food. To promote the same object, he travelled over France, 
thus taking up the cause of the forsaken people. But the 
clergy, who were not disposed to fulfil the duties which de- 
volve on them, became jealous of his influence, and instituted 
against him the complaint, that, intruding into other men's 
fields of labour, he presumed to exercise the oflice of preacher 
and pastor, without being a bishop, or having received full 
powers for so doing from the pope.§ The complaint came 
to Borne, but the abbot succeeded in clearing up his conduct 
before the pope, and the full powers were granted him which 
he before wanted. || 

Amid the general darkness in Italy, in the tenth century, a 
monk of Greek origin acquired for himself a great influence, 
which he feithfuUy turned to the advantage of both Greeks 
and Latins. This was Nilus (the Younger), born at Kossano, V 

* Golielmas Divionensis. 

t Acta S. BoUand. I. Jannar. Vita, c. 6. Jannar. T. I. f. CI. 

X St. Ricquier, in the department of Somme. 

§ The writer of his Life says, Non considerantes, quia lege non 
stringitur Sancti Spiritiis donnm. 

II See in Ihe Actis Sanctor. III. March, or Mabillon, Seec. YI. Ft. IL 
f. 330. 
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in Calabria, and founder of seveial monasteries in Italy. His 
pious parents had dedicated him finom his birth to the sole aea^ 
▼ice of God, and they educated him in conformity to this 
destination. From his childhood and onward, he read the 
accounts of the lives of the old venerated monks, Anthony, 
Hilarion, and others. Thus was awakened in him a spirit of 
piety, which led him in early life to keep aloof from the cop- 
ruption of morals in the houses of the great, while he scorned 
the amulets, the forms of incantation, and other kindred super- 
stitions so universally prevalent in those times.* He had 
to pass through many inward conflicts, which left behind 
them a rich harvest of spiritual experiences. He learnt in his 
own soul how easily fimaticism may grow out of spiritual 
pride. While engaged in prayer, or in singing, the diought 
often occurred to him : ^^ Look towards the altar, perluqis thou 
wilt behold there an angel, or a flame of fire, or the Holy 
Ghost, for such sights many others have seen." But to avoid 
these tempting thoughts he shut his eyes, and gave himself up 
the more to penitential feelings. He wrestled with himself 
till the sweat trickled from his forehead.f On one occasion, 
finding it impossible to get rid of a temptation that troubled 
him in a sensuous form, he threw himself with contrition to 
the ground, and, addr^ing the Saviour, said, ^' Lord, thou 
knowest that I am weak, have compassion on me, and ease 
me of my conflict." Thus lying on the earth he fell asleqi, 
when in a dream he saw before him a crucifix, and prayed — 
" Have pity on me, Lord, and bless thy servant." Then 
Christ, standing at his right hand, made over him thrice the 
sign of the cross. The vision vanished, and with it he was 
delivered from all his conflicts ; and he saw clearly that, by 
humiliation of heart before God, and coming to the know* 
ledge of his own weakness, he had attained a condition which 
he could not have reached by much fasting and many vigils. 
Being entreated to heal a demoniac, he declared he was quite 
willing it should be believed he had never prayed to Grod to 
bestow on him the gift of healing the sick, or of casting out 

♦ "Ohv ttlrtf ro iiMt^ovn^tv xa} aivcffT^i^iffieu rug l» rug o1»ts vSt 
l|Wcvf7y ra TityofAtfa ^vXetKrei xai roifg ^lyoftifoyg Vl^t^xivfutit Mti T»iyg ^liSi 

raiv TCMurm a^o^ntrat fitSkiuf. Acta Sanctor. XXVI. Septemb. s. 2. 
f L. c, s, 19, 
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evil spirits, would God but grant him the forgiveness of sins 
and deliverance from wicked thoughts. He endeavoured to 
comfort the &ther, who presented this request on behalf of his 
son, by his representing to him that this kind of possession by 
one evil spirit, was a hr less evil than the readiness to serve 
them all, expressed in a wicked life. " Thy son," said he, 
^* has but one evil spirit, and this involuntarily ; perhaps this 
very thing will result in his soul's salvation." He was not 
seldom visited by eminent men of the secular and spiritual 
orders, who had various questions to propose to him. He 
never failed to make the most of such opportunities to bring 
home the claims of Christianity on the heart and Bfe, to warn 
agpiinst the fiedse confidence in a dead faith, or any form of 
outward works, and to lead away the frivolous mind from 
curious questions to the one thing needful. It was on some 
such occasion as this that he gave to an officer of the impe- 
rial household (Domesticus) the Life of Monk Simeon, in 
which he had marked a certain passage where it was affirmed 
that scarcely one out of ten thousand souls attained to salva- 
tion. The Domesticus having read it, all exclaimed, with one 
voice — " God forbid ; whoever says that is a heretic. If 
that be so, we have all been baptized in vain ; in vain we 
adore the cross ; in vain we partake of the eucharist ; in vain 
we call ourselves Christians." Upon this he mildly remarked : 
•* Suppose I should prove to you that Basil, Chrysostom, 
Theodorus Studita, the apostle Paul, and the Gospel, all 
express the same thing, what would you say, who, by reason 
of your own wicked lives, pronounce what holy men have said, 
heretical ? But I tell you, that by every particular you have 
just enumerated, you gain nothing in the sight of God. Be 
persuaded, that unless you become virtuous, and truly virtuous, 
no one of you can be saved from punishment."* Then all 
sighing, exclaimed : ** Wo unto us, sinners ! " Nicholas, the 
protospatharius (captain of the emperor's guard), a man who 
trusted in his almsgiving, now spoke : ^^ Yet Christ said, He 
who gives the poor but a cup of cold water, shall not lose his 
reward." To this he replied : '' That was said to the poor, 

* Aiytt vfur, on i» iratra/f tSv i^pn^ttrti^^i oifitfAM vfuv x»^*s fra^« r^ 
d<^. liXm^i^o^finrtj en lav /u« im^tTot yivnv^r xtd c^t^tu Im^iTOi) w^\ 
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that none might offer as an excuse his having no wood where- 
with to prepare warm water. But what will you do, who rob 
the poor even of the cup of cold water ? " Then one of the 
nobles, a man of immoral life, appealed to the example of 
Solomon, so approved in the Bible. He would like to know, 
he said, whether the wonderful Solomon was not saved ? To 
this Nilus replied : " What concern of ours is it to know whe- 
ther Solomon was saved or lost ; not to him, but to us, it is 
said, that whoever looks at a woman to lust after her, has com- 
mitted adultery in his heart with her already. But of Solomon 
we do not read, as we do of Manasseh, that, after having sinned, 
he repented." Here one of the priests asked, What was the 
forbidden fruit in paradise ? He answered, " A crab-apple."^ 
All laughed ; and he added — " Such a question deserved such 
an answer. Moses did not give the name of that fruit, and 
why would we know what Moses has concealed from us ? You 
ask not how you are formed ; how, like Adam, you were 
jplaced in paiudise, and what commands you received and 
transgressed ; why you were expelled from paradise, or rather 
from God's kingdom, and how you may once more rise to your 
former dignity; but you ask me after the name of a tree, 
where one is just as good as another." The wife of a prince, 
Pandulf of Capua,* had procured the murder of a powerful 
count, for which she was afterwards tormented with remorse. 
She had sought relief from her bishops, who had prescribed to 
her, as a penance, to repeat the Psalter thrice a week, 
and give alms ; but failing still to find peace of conscience, 
she applied to the venerated Nilus. He was very far from 
making so light a matter of it.f By his intercessions, he was 
the means of saving whole cities ; often, to save some perse- 
cuted person, he undertook long journeys on foot, during vio- 
lent rains and in the roughest weather, arriving at his journey's 
end wet to the skin and with stiffened limbs. { 

When his countryman Philagothus, or John, archbishop of 

♦ Vid. 1. c. c, 12. 

t The scholar, who wrote his life, says of his labours (s. 84) : He 
delivered many from evil spirits, but more from impure passions and 
sinful habits ; and the latter work was greater than the^former. 

X He wrote many letters on the subject of such intercessions, which, if 
they could be recovered, would throw great light on his labours, his 
character, and the ecclesiastical and political circumstances of his times; 
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Flacenza, who was too much inclined to intermeddle in poli- 
tics, got entangled in an alliange with the Roman usurper 
Crescentius, who, after expelling Gregory V. set him up as 
pope in Rome, Nilus warned him by letter of the conse- 
quences of his ambition, and called upon him to renounce the 
worldly honours which he had enjoyed to superfluity, and to 
retire £rom the world. But his words found no hearing. In 
the year 998 Gregory was restored to his place by the arms 
of the emperor Otho III., and cruel revenge taken on the 
archbishop. His eyes were first put out, his tongue and his 
nose cut oiF, and then he was thrown into a dungeon.* 

When Nilus, who was now eighty-eight years old, heard of 
this at his monastery near Gaeta, forgetting that he was sick 
and infirm, forgetting that it was the season of Lent, when he 
was most loth to be disturbed in his penitential and devotional 
exercises, he repaired immediately to Home. He requested the 
emperor to put him with the archbishop, that he might live with 
him thenceforth, and that they might do penance together for 
their sins. The emperor promised to comply with his request ; 
but instead of this, the archbishop was soon after exposed to 
new and more public ignominy. Nilus then declared to the 
pope and the emperor that they had not offended him, but 
God. From love to God they had promised to pardon the 
unfortunate man ; but as they had shown no mercy to the poor 
being whom the heavenly Father had put into their hands, 
neither could they expect any mercy from the heavenly Father 
for their own sins. The young emperor, who was flattered by 
his teacher G^rbert, was compelled to hear the voice of truth 
from the poor monk. When the emperor afterwards invited 
him to ask for any favour he pleased, he is said to have 
answered : ^^ I have nothing to ask of you but the salvation of 
your own soul ; for though you are emperor, yet you must die 
like other men. You will appear before the judgment-seat of 
God, where you must give up an account of all your deeds, 

* The writer of Nilus* Life charges this cruelty on the pope and the 
emperor I while IXtmar of Merseburg, in Leibnitz, Scriptores rerum 
Brunsvicens. T. I. f. 354, attributes it to the fidelibus Christi et 
Cssaris ; which, to be sure, may be considered as applying to the same 
persons ; and even the biographer of Nilus gives it to be understood 
that the whole had notf properly speaking, been done accotdvi^^ \ol^<& 
will (^ the emperor, gy yd^ h d^n§»is vi irav tvis autov ^ovVJns* 
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good and hadJ** It is reported that the emperor, upon thiS| 
bursting into tears, took the crown from his head, and begged 
the man of God to give him his blessing, which he did. 

When Nilus heard that the governor of Gaeta intended 
to bring his body into the city and give it a public burial, in 
order that the bones of the saint might serve as a protectioa 
for the town, his humility was revolted at the prospect of one 
day receiving such veneration as was then paid to fiaints. He 
preferred that no one should know where he was buried.f 
He mounted his horse and turned his &ce towards Borne, 
saying to his monks, as he took leave of them, ^^ Sorrow not. 
I go to prepare a place and a monastery, where I will assemble 
all the brethren, and all my scattered children," probably 
meaning heaven. On ariving at Tusculum (Frascati), he rode 
into a small convent of St. Agatha, saying, ^' Here is n^ 
resting-place for ever." He was requested by many friends 
and by nobles in Bome to come there, at least to peHbrm his 
devotions at the tombs of the two first apostles ; but he would 
not again leave this place of his last repose, saying, ^' He who 
has faith like a grain of mustardnseed, may from this spot also 
adore the apostles." He begged the monks | that sifter liis 
death his burial might not be delayed ; that they would not 
bury him in a church, nor build an arch or any other monu- 
ment over his grave : but if they wished to set up some mark 
in order to distinguish his grave, he requested that it might be 
a resting-place for pilgrims, for he also had constantly^lived as 
a wayfarer. He died, in 1005, a tranquil, easy dealh, cor- 
responding to his life.§ Pupils and disciples of NUus continued 

♦ L. c c. 13. 

f His biographer says of him : 'T9rt^C»kXm v-dnrag rws i» *p ymf 

&fi^6i*ovSf &v Tt wnfAuet veomvifi eiv ri fin* 

Xveavec^etvutrat' xtt) yap xctyu ^ivof iytviftm 9'eiffas rag hf*>*^»s riff ^oni$ 

[JMf, 

§ For two days he was seen lying asleep ; dnring which time, no other 
signs of life were observed in bim than a slight motion of the lips, and 
of his hands making the sign of the cross. One of tibe monks, on holding 
his ear to his month, heaixl him repeat the following words : " Then 
shall I not be ashamed, when 1 have respect nnto all thy command* 
ments/* Gregorius, governor of Frascati, a hard-tempered man, on 
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to labour in these districts, as, for example, the already men- 
tioned Bartholomew, abbot of Grotta Ferrata.*/ 

learning this, hastened to the conyent with his physician. Kissing his 
himds, he moistened them with tears, saying, '' Alas I why dost thoa 
leave ns so soon ? Behold I thoa no longer holdest oat thy hand for me 
to kiss, as thoa wert wont, saying, < I am no hishop, no priest, no deacon, 
only a poor old man ; why do yoa want to kiss my hand ?' ** L. c. c. 14, 
* See ahove, p. 43. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHBISTIAN WORSHIP. 

We find still existing in the ninth century the later effects of 
those plans and operations instituted during the Carolingian 
age for the promotion of the general religious instruction and 
Christian culture of the people ; but the seed thus scattered 
was hindered from springing up by the political distractions 
immediately following upon that age. The synods of the 
ninth century were very decided in resolving that the increase 
and prosperity of Christianity depended in great part on the 
right discharge of the predicatorial office ; but they must have 
been aware also how little could be expected in this way, firom 
the major part of the clergy of these times ; and hence they 
would naturally be led to insist on the necessity of establishing 
special schools for the education of religious teachers. The 
council of Mentz, in 847, decreed * that the bishops should do 
such preaching as was necessary for the instruction of the 
communities. They were to expound the catholic fiiith in 
such a way as should be adapted to the comprehension of the 
people; they were to treat of the eternal rewards of the 
righteous, and of the everlasting punishment of the wicked, of 
the resurrection, the final judgment, of the works by wMch 
men might become partakers of, and by which they would be 
excluded from, eternal life ; and in order that these discourses 
might be understood by all, each bishop should translate 
them into the Boman or German dialect of the country.^ 
During these times appeared, probably as a German precu:herj 
the monk Otfried, from the monastery of Weissenburg in the 
Elsace, a man who distinguished himself by his efforts to 

t Et at easdem homilias qmsque aperte transferre stadeat in rasdcam 
Homanam linguam aut Theotiscam, quo fitcilius cancti possint intelligent 
quse dicuntar. 
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christianize the popular literature.* He wrote a poetical 
paraphrase of the gospels, with a view to make the people 
familiar with God's word in the German tongue. It was his 
wish, he said, that the praise of Christ might be sung in 
German,')' that the Franks might learn to sing by heart what 
the Bible taught, and also be constantly reminded to reduce 
it to practice. He thought it a shame that the Franks, a 
people not inferior in other respects to the Greeks and Bomans^ 
a people who had conquered so many nations, should not 
possess God's word in their own language. He described it 
as the peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of his people, 
that they began everything with God, that they would never 
engage in an enterprise without consulting Him.:]: The words 
of Christ and of his disciples were valued by him as the most 
precious of possessions.§ Thus we find the same spirit already 
existing which was destined in later times to bring about 
among the German people the purification of the church by 
means of the word of God, and to make Christ the central- 
point of doctrine. 

The third council of Valence in 855 decreed, in its 16th 
canon, that every bishop should, either in person or by the 
i^ncy of well instructed ministers of the church, so ad- 
minister the word of preaching, both in the city and in the 
country churches, that there should be no want of wholesome 
exhortation for the people; for when God's word is not 
furnished to the faithful, the soul is deprived of the element 
of its life. Herard, bishop of Tours, in his pastoral in- 
structions, || written in the year 858, directed that the priests 
should expound before all the faithful the doctrines of the 
incarnation of the Son of God ; of his passion, his resurrection, 
and ascension ; of the efiusion of the Holy Spirit, and the 
f(ffgiveness of sins to be obtained through the same spirit, and 

' * The fragments of sermons published under his name by Lambecius, 
in the catalogue of the imperial library in Vienna, contain simple, prac- 
tical exhortations. Schilter, who published these again, doubts, howerer, 
whether they belong to lum. See his Thesaurus autiquitatum Teutoni- 
camm, T. I. 

t As he expresses himself: Thaz wir Christus sungnn in nnsera 
Zongon. X Al mit Gote wirkent. 

h See the beautiful first chapter, in which he himself <l««ct\jQ^% >^ 
#ct of his tract. Sc}nlter,T»I. 

jBjsCkpitula. 

VOL, ri, \ 
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of baptism into the bosom of the church ; that they should 
warn the people against sins, particiidarly sins of the grosser 
sort, and instruct them in the nature of the virtues.* This 
spiritual care was, moreover, extended to all classes of the 
people; on which point especially the 14th canon of the 
synod at Rouen t in 879 well deserves notice, on account of 
the genuinely Christian spirit with which it recognizes the 
equal dignity and worth of the human soul in all. It is here 
said, '^ The priests should exhort the communities to bid or 
permit the shepherds and ploughmen who constantly dwell in 
the fields or in the forest, living like the herds they tend, to. 
come to mass at least on Sundays and feast-days ; since Christ 
has redeemed these also by his precious blood. li^ they 
neglect this, let them be assured that by so doing they render 
themselves accountable for these souls ; for when our Lord came 
into the world, he chose not orators and nobles, but fishermen 
and ignorant persons, for his disciples, and to show by a 
practical example, as he himself declares, Luke xvi. 15, that 
^ what is hi^ly esteemed among men is an abomination in 
the sight of God ;' and without excluding a still deeper 
meaning, we may here remark, too, that our Saviour's birth 
was first announced by an angel to shepherds." The necessity 
of establishing schools for the promotion of religious instructioa 
and of the pre-requisite culture, was also acknowledged. In 
the year 869 the council of Langres,;|: and the council of 
Savonnieres decreed,§ that wherever God raised up able men 
for teachers, all suitable efforts should be made to found public 
schools, so that the fruits of both kinds of knowledge, spiritual 
and secular, might grow in the church ; for it is a lamentable 
jEact, and a most disastrous evil, that the true understanding 
of Scripture has already become so far lost that the lingering 
remains of it are now scarcely to be found. Riculf, bishop <2 
Soissons, in the year 899, exhorted his country priests to pay 
attention to the schools. || He advised them to provide them- 

♦ C. 9. 

+ S^nodis generalis Rodomi. Hardain. T. VI. P. I. f. 207. 

X Lingonense. § Apud Saponarias, c 10. 

' I) C. 16. We see from this canon, tha1> schools were also opened for 
girls ; for the bishop forbids his priests to allow boys and girls to ndx 
together in their schools, puellas ad dMcendum cam scholariis suis in 
schola sua nequaqaam recipiant. ... 
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selves with as many books of the Holy Scriptures, and as many 
religious works as they were able, ^^ since out of them they 
couM draw nourishment for souls, as our Lord says, Man 
liveth not by bread alone." But he who could not obtain 
every book of the Old Testament, should at least be careful to 
provide himself with a correct copy of Genesis.* Rabanus 
IdOaurus, archbishop of Mentz, did much, it is true, by his 
woHl, De Institutione Clericorum, to disseminate the instruc- 
tions which Augastin and Gregory the Great had already 
given, on the right discharge of the spiritual office, and on the- 
previous training necessary thereto ; by this means the clergy 
might at least come to some knowledge of what they were 
boun^ to do as religious teachers. But the defects we have 
already noticed in the constitution of .the church were the true 
reason why a sufficient number of clergy were never to be 
foond capable or inclined to study and apply these instructions. 
The majority of the clergy who came in immediate contact 
with the people, possessed no other qualification for their 
office than a certain skill and expertness in performing the 
oranemonies of the church. The liturgical element of worship 
would thus of necessity tend continually to acquire an undue 
predominance, suiting as it did the prevalent idea of the priest- 
hood ; while the didactic element, an element so important 
fer promoting the religious knowledge which was so neglected 
among the people, would, on the other hand, retreat more and 
more into the back-ground. From the Pastoral Instructions 
of Hiukmar, archbishop of Bheinis, to his parochial clergy ,-|* 
we may see how little could be expected, even in the times 
next succeeding the Carolingian age, from most of the clergy 
in the way of giving religious instruction to the people. 
^ Each priest," he says, " should have perfectly committed to 
memory the exposition of the creed and the Lord's prayer 
according to the tradition of the orthodox fathers. Next, he 
should diligently instruct by preaching to the people com- 
mitted to his care. He should have by heart the canon of the 
mass, with all that pertains to it, and be able to repeat the 
whole distinctly. He should be abie to read JluerUly the 
mass, the commandments, the epistles and gospels. He should 

* Hardom. Concil. VI. I. f. 415. 

t CapituJaad presbyteros parochis&.ni»» 

\*1 
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know by heart the Athanasian creed, understand its meaning, 
and be capable of explaining it in the vernacular dialect." 
In consequence of this want of a direct influence of religious 
truth on the minds of the rude people, but recently torn from 
paganism, and whose conversion, which was by masses, con- 
sisted more in show than in any real change, a sensual bent of 
religious spirit, and a superstition hanging upon the forms of 
Christianity, would be sure to thrive. Yet among the other 
phenomena which arose out of the theological culture of the 
Carolingian age, was a strong reaction against this whole 
tendency; and several individuals may be mentioned who 
stood prominent as the representatives of a Christian spirit of 
reform. 

Let us, in the first place, glance at these few light spots in 
the general history of the period we are considering. Among 
them we may notice especially the archbishop Agobard, of 
Lyons. He found the litui^ of his church corrupted and 
disfigured by the ignorance of the preceding times, and felt it 
incumbent on him to amend it by expurgating everything 
which was not conformed to pure doctrine and to the dignity 
of liturgical expression. In executing this task, he went on 
the principle of confining himself as much as possible to 
scriptural expression.* Being attacked for so doing, as an 
innovator,"!" he composed two works in defence of what he had 
done.| In these works he declared himself opposed to the 
too artificial character of the church music, and to the excessive 
and one-sided zeal which led many to devote themselves, from 
their youth upward, exclusively to psalmody, to the neglect 
of the more important studies of their calling, particularly the 
study of God's word.§ 

In the preceding period we observed that the moderate - 
use of images, as opposed to the superstition of image-worship 



* Non cnjuscunque figmentis, sed Spirltas Sancti eloquiis majestas 
divina laudanda est. De correctione antiphonarii, c. 2. 

t By the litargical author Amalarius, of Metz. 

% De divina psalmodia and De correctione antiphonarii. 

§ Vid. De correctione antiphonarii, c. 1 8 : Qoamplariml ab inennte 
pueritia usque ad senectutis canitiem omnes dies vitse susq in parando et 
confirmando cantn expendunt et totum tempus utilium et spiritualiam 
studiorum, legendi videlicet et divina cloquia perscrutandi in istiosmodi 
occapatione consumnnt 
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on the one hand, and to the &natical heat of iconoeksm on 
the other, was defended in the Frank church. These prin- 
ciples had continued ever since to be propagated in that 
church, as will be seen when we come to speak of the renewed 
controversies about images in the period before us. It could 
hardly fail of being the case, however, owing to the want of 
religious instruction among the people, the prevailing sensuous 
bent of the religious spirit, and the exaggerated veneration 
which under these circumstances was paid to the saints, that 
there would be a gradual but certain transition to the super- 
stitious worship of images. Warmly zealous for the essence / 
of the pure Christian worship of God, Agobard was led by 
these abuses to write his book concerning images. In this he 
brings up tlie great argument used by the defenders of image- 
worship, viz. that nobody believed that anything divine dwelt 
in the images themselves ; the reverence shown to the images 
was really paid to the objects represented by them. To which 
he replies, that we have no authority for paying even to the 
saints that worship which is due to God alone, and which they 
were ever foimd to decline. It was a cunning device of 
Satan to bring back idolatry, and imder pretext of showing 
honour to the saints, to draw men away from that which is 
spiritual, and to degrade them to that which is sensual. 
**We may regard images," he says, "for just what they are, 
things without life, sense, or reason. The eye may take 
pleasure in looking at them; but the sovl should worship 
God, who bestows on his saints the crown of victory, and on 
us the help of their intercessions." " God alone," says he, 
" must be adored and worshipped by the faithful ; to him 
alone must be presented the sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
heart. Angels and holy men may be loved, honoured, but 
not worshipped. Not on men, but on God alone must we 
place out hope, lest that prophetic word be accomplished in 
us, * Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.' Jer. xvii." 
He praises the times when men made images of the cross, but 
not of the human face, so as to cut off all occasion for idolatry. 
He approves the proceedings of the council of Elvira, which, 
in order to banish such superstition, forbade images altogether.* 
From this we may infer, that he would have been willing to 
see that decree enforced also in the Frank cWiek-, Cot \\^ 
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complains that men were again sunk in idolatry, and in the 
heresy of the Anthropomorphites. Faith had disappeas^ 
from the heart, and men had begun to place all their trust in 
sensible things. He concludes his book with the following 
remarks : — " Since no man is essentially God save Jesus, oin* 
Saviour, so we, as Holy Scripture commands, should bow oar 
knees to his name alone, lest, by our giving this honour to 
another, God may consider us estranged from him, and leave 
us to follow the doctrines and traditions of men according to 
the inclinations of our hearts." With the same pious warmth 
Agobard, while bitterly complaining of the tendency to 
relapse into paganism,* attacked the common superstitiori that 
there were wizards who bad it in their power to raise at 
pleasure storms of wind and hail,"!* and others again who knew 
how to avert such destructive phenomena of nature. He 
himself, as he relates, had saved the lives of many, and 
restored them to freedom whom superstition threatened with 
death for the imaginary crime of witchcraft. He took the 
same decided stand against the trial by the judgment of God ; J 
declaring it a folly to suppose that the more innocent party 
must always prevail by force, when the contrary had so oflen 
happened. God oftentimes reserved the decision between a 
just and an unjust cause to the final judgment ; and it only 
remained for earthly tribunals to explore the truth by rational 
investigation. With unwavering faith, with earnest prayer 
and study, the needful wisdom should be sought of God. 

Another who manifested his zeal for reform, with even 
greater freedom and boldness than As:obard, was Claudius of 
Turin, He was born and received his first education in 
Spain, § His opponents called him a disciple of Felix of 



* Tanta jam staltitia oppressit misernm mnndom, nt nunc sic abearde 
res credantur a Christianis, quales nunqaam antea ad credendom poterat 
quisquam suadere paganis creatorem omnium ignorantibus. 

t Tempestarios, which reminds us of the African rain-makers. 

% As well against the law of Gundobald, whereby the duel was intro- 
duced into the administration of justice, as against the judgments of €k)d 
generally. 

§ To this are doubtless to be traced the barbarisms of his Latin s^e, 
with which he is reproached by his opponents, Jonas and Dungal. TTw 
Spanish Latin of that period was unquestionably, as appears evident fimn 
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Uigellis ; from 'which circumstance we might draw impartant 
conclusions with regard to the character of his theological 
training and direction. In what he says against the worship 
of the cross we find some indication of a tendency in him to 
separate too widely asunder the divine and human elements in 
the character of Christ, and we might refer this to some influ- 
ence of Adoptianism on his dogmatical mode of thinking. We 
remained, indeed, in the general character of Felix as a 
theologian, the indications of a freer and more independent 
mode of thinking than was common to the age ; and this seems 
to have been propagated for a longer time, and to have been 
further developed in Spain — cut off an she was from the narrow- 
ing influence of the Roman hierarchy, under the dominion of 
the Arabs — than it could be in other countries.* But from 

the records of these times, extremely corrupt, — on the point of a gradual 
transition to the later Spanish language. 

* Deserving notice on this point is the complaint about certain heretics 
scattered about in Spain, which is to be found in a letter of Paul AWarus 
to the abbot Speraindeo, in Florez* Espana Sagrada, T. XI. p. 148. Of 
these nequissimis hsereticis, he says : ** Quod trinum in unitate et unum 
in trinitate non credunt, prophetarum dicta renuunt, doctorum dogma 
rejiciont, evangelium se suscipere dicunt, et illud quod scriptum est, 
Jo. XX. 17. Adscendo ad patrem meum et ad patrem vestrum, ad Deum 
meum et ad Deum vestrum, male utique sentiunt, Christum Deum ac 
Dominum nostrum hominem tantum asserunt propter illud, quod de eo in 
evangelio legunt : De die autem ilia et hora nemo scit, neque angeli cce- 
lorum neque filius, nisi pater solus." Everything surely in this report, 
where the stamp of the polemical ^Einaticism then prevailing in Spain 
plainly discovers itself, is not to be taken according to the letter. Since 
these fiilse teachers are accused of denying Christ's divinity, and of call- 
ing him a mere man, simply because they referred to such passages in 
the gospels as the Adoptianists appealed to in defence of their theory, it 
was probably their manner of more exactly discriminating the divine 
and the human elements in Christ, which led to this accusation ; accord- 
ingly, the charge of their having denied the doctrine of the Trinity was 
grounded solely on the consequences which their opponents were pleased 
to derive from their doctrines. But when it is said of them, that they 
rejected the dogma of the church teachers, and received nothing but the 
gospel, we may probably infer from this that they opposed the teaching 
of the gospel to the authority of the older church teachers ; and that it 
was their aim to purge Christianity from later foreign elements — a 
kindred tendency therefore to that of Claudius. From the mouth of 
such opponents it cannot of course be received as absolutely true that 
they rejected the prophets generally, though with the little testimony we 
have it is impossible to determine how much truth may be lying; at the 
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what Claudius, in the heat of polemical controversy, says 
against the superstition attached to the sign of the cross, we 
cannot with any good reason infer that he had a doctrinal 
theory peculiar to himself respecting the person of Christ ; 
and, as his opponents spare no pains to represent him as a 
heretic, as Jonas of Orleans even charges him with propagating 
Arianism — ^a charge which certainly was altogether groundless* 
^-it appears quite evident that no great weight can be laid upon 
anything that is said concerning his relation to Felix. In his 
commentaries we find no trace of Adoptianism, but rather the 
contrary .I Besides, as the Mohammedans oilen made the 
worship of saints and of images a great matter of reproach 
against the Christians, taking occasion firom it to accuse them 
of apostasy from the pure worship of God, so it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, under these circumstances, the 
apologetic interest may have called forth the effort to purge 
the Christian church from these foreign elements. It may be 
said, however, of all these attempts at explanation, that they 
are neither necessary nor suflSciently well grounded ; on the 
contrary, everything is explained in the most natural manner 
by referring to the spirit of pure Christian piety, which he had 
imbibed from the study of the New Testament, and of the 
writings of St. Paul in particular, constantly employed as he 
was on the exposition of the sacred Scriptures. We have, 
moreover, in Claudius the example of a case — afterwards more 
frequently occurring — where, in consequence of the great ten- 
dencies called forth by Augustin in opposition to Pelagianism, 
and in connection with the doctrines of grace and of inward 
justification, an antagonism of the Christian consciousness was 
awakened against the Jewish element, which, in the life of the 

bottom of this statement. Perhaps they may have simply combated the 
arbitrary mode in "which the prophets were usually explained ; 'and if 
Adoptianism is to be traced to an impulse first given by the writings 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, then this heresy too might be referred 
back to the influence of Theodore's hermeneutical principles. 

* As every fragment we possess of his commentaries proves, and as 
may be gathered also from nis mode of combating the idolatry of the 
image-worshippers. 

f In his commentary on the epistle to the Galatians, Bibl. patr. T. 
^IV. f. 155. Col. I. C., he says expressly that tiie idea of adoption as 
children of God can be applied only to the faithful. 
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church, had become mingled and blended with Christianity. 
It is clearly evident, from the commentaries of Claudius and 
from the remarks of his opponents, that he was more attached 
to Augustin than to any other one of the church fathers. 
Indeed, he is accused of despising the other church teachers.* 
It is not to be mistaken that his mind had been deeply influ- 
enced by the study of Augustin ; that the religious disputes 
into which he was drawn grew out of the peculiar bias he had 
thus received. The evidence of this may be seen particularly 
in the concluding remarks of the preface to his commentary on 
Leviticus. f He praises God, as the fountain of all truth, 
goodness, and blessedness, from whom created beings derive 
all they possess, and whom they should only serve as obedient 
instruments ; and here he quotes passages in point from Au- 
gustin's work, De vera religione. Then, in allusion to the 
fierce attacks with which, at the time of his writing this, he 
was assailed in Italy, he says : ^' This is the firmest and loftiest 
sanctuary of our &ith. This is the seal deeply stamped on 
our heart4 In asserting and defending this truth I am become 
an object of scorn to my neighbours, a frightful spectre to my 
acquaintance, so that those who see me not only mock at me, 
but point me out with the finger as an object to be shunned."§ 
Here Claudius himself designates the starting-point from which 
all his controversies proceeded, and shows how closely they were 
connected with the elements of his Augustinian theology. The 
interest of practical Christianity stands foremost in all his 
scriptural commentaries. Grace, the source of genuine sanc- 
tification; the temper and disposition the main thing to be 



* See DungaVs Besponsa adv. Claud. Taurinens. Bibl. patr. Lugdun. 
f. 204. Co|. II. Augustinum adsumit, alios prscter eum solam pscne 
omnes abjicit ; yet before he had only said of him, that he had the 
audacity to set himself up as a judge over the older church teachers, 
praising and censuring them according to his own liking. After the 
same manner we are probably to understand also what we have just cited, 
that he did not acknowledge the church teachers as any decisive 
authority, but subjected their explanations of Scripture to a free examina- 
tion, t Informationes literse et spiritus. 

% Hsec fidei nostrse munitissimum atque altissimum sacramentum et 
cordi nostro firmissimus character impressus. 

§ Hanc adstmendo et defendendo veritatem opprobrium foetus sum 
-ncinis meis in tantum, nt qui videbant nos, non 8o\\uai ^•ei\^<^2{K{v\. % %^ 
etiam digito nnta alteri osteiidebant T. I. Ma\)\Woii, Ki^^^&cXa^^.^'^. 
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r^arded in the estimation of moral worth ; a disposition of 
love to God, purified from all reference to reward, the essence 
of the genuinely Christian temper ;* worship of Grod in the 
spirit, the characteristic of true piety ; these are the ideas to 
which he assigns the first importemce. And it is easy to un- 
derstand, tiierefore, in what sort of relation he must of course 
have been placed to the reigning sensuous element in the 
religious tendency of his age. Hence, too, another thing 
which characterizes him is his more profound apprehension of 
the nature of sin, leading him to combat the opinion that it 
consisted merely in the domination of sense ; and to assert that 
what the sacred Scriptures designate as the " flesh " refers to 
the entire human nature in its condition of estrangement from 
God ; including, therefore, selfishness." f From this ethical 
point of view he would necessarily be led to dispute many of 
the marks by which his contemporaries were accustomed to 
judge respecting good works. Thus to the merit of good 
works, according to monkery, he opposed St. Paul's doctrine 
of grace. J 

Claudius was one, also, of the number of men distinguished 
for their science and piety, who were brought together firom 
all countries by the Frank church. While the emperor Charles 
was still reigning, and his successor, Lewis, was as yet only 
king, he resided at the court of the latter, and was one of his 
household clergy. § Here, in compliance with the wishes of 

♦ On Galat. iii. 6, he says, and in his own words, at least in words not 
borrowed from Angus tin or Jerome : Recte talis reputatur fides ad jnsti- 
tiam (ejus) qui legis opera supergressus, Deum non metu, sed dilectione 
promeruit ; and also peculiar to him is the description of true love to 
God, as such : si propter Deum etiam salutem nostram et ipsas animas 
contemnamus. Vid. Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. XIV. f. 150. 

t See his commentary on the epistle to the Gralatians, 1. c. f. 162* 
Col. II. 

X In the preface to his commentary on the epistle to the Bomans : Nul- 
lam admonitionem meliorem potui invenire, quia tota (epistola) inde 
agitur, ut merita hominum toUat, unde maxime nunc monachi gloriuntur, 
et gratiam Dei commendet. 

§ Claudius himself, in his dedication of his commentary on the 
epistle to the Galatians to the abbot Dructeram, speaks of his three 
years' residence near the court of king Lewis, in Auvergne ; and this 
residence of Claudius, when a priest, at the court of Lewis, is men- 
tioned also by Jonas of Orleans, in the preface to his work agsunst 
CJaadlas, 
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Ms friends, he began bis scriptural commentaries, for the 
benefit of those ecclesiastics who were unable to go back to 
ihe sources of the older church teachers.* When this king^ 
became emperor he thought he could do nothing which would 
be more likely to improve the condition of the church in Italy, 
a church so &r sunk in worldly views, ignorance, and super^ 
stition,'!' than by nominating him, as he did in the year 814, 
bishop of Turin. Here Claudius entered a field of labour 
where his pious zeal found work enough to do, but where that 
same zeal in a person of his fiery temperament might easily 
lead on to inunoderate invective. He saw with extreme pain 
how the essence of Christianity was here placed in making 
pilgrimages to Rome, in adoring images and relics, in various 
species of outward works ; how men were taught to trust in 
the intercession of the saints to the neglect of all earnest moral 
efforts of their own. He beheld a superstition which bordered 
closely on paganism, obtaining in the worship of saints, of 
inures, of the cross, and of relics. No doubt, in surrendering 
himself entirely to the impulses of his pious zeal for the purity 
of the Christian worship of God, he failed of that wisdom and 
prudence in managing the minds of men, which would have 
led him to prepare the way by slow and gradual steps for an 
improvement of the life in the church. He declaimed vehe- 
mently against superstition ; he banished from the churches 
the images and crosses which seemed to him to have become 
objects of religious adoration. He says himself on this sub- 
ject : J " When I was induced to undertake the office of pastor, 
and came to Italy, I found, contrary to true doctrine, all the 
churches full of the lumber of consecrated gifts ;§ and because 

♦ His enemies objected to him, it is true, that he had done nothing 
bat to compile from earlier writings, without naming the authors whom 
he made use of. But as Claudius says himself thQ,t he proceeded accord- 
ing to this method, he is thus vindicated from this charge. His work 
eontains besides many ori^nal remarks. 

f Jonas says : Ut Italicse plebi, quee magna ex parte a sanctorum 
evangelistarum sensibus procui aberat, sacrse doctrinse consultum ferret 

X In the Apologeticns against the abbot Theodemir, 1. c f. 197. 

§ Inveni omnes basilicas contra ordinem veritatis, sordibus ana- 
th^atnm (Jonas here understands the term anathema in the common 
sense, curse of images. But should it not, perha]^ be understood of 
the votive offerings, figures of recovered limbs, wYukicXi'vetfc Y^wx^xs^Skv 
ibe churches^ in gratiStde fyt the cures wlucdi were %o.'^'^q«»^ V^ Vv«^ 
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I alone began pulling down what all adored, I was calumniated 
by all ; and, unless the Lord had helped me, they would per- 
haps have swallowed me up alive." Pope Paschalis I. (who 
ruled from 817 to 824) expressed, as might be expected, from 
the course pursued by the popes during the controversies about 
images, displeasure at his conduct.* But it is remarkable that, 
although the popes countenanced the fanaticism of the multi- 
tude, this expression of displeasure had no further injurious 
effect on Claudius; perhaps because in the Frank emperor, 
who valued him on account of his pious zeal, he possessed too 
powerful a protector. Since, in the Prankish church generally, 
there was the same aversion to the superstition of image- wor- 
ship which prevailed in Italy, and Claudius had been sent 
there for the express purpose of counteracting it, perhaps there 
was a more decided disposition to favour him on this point, till 
it became known how far he had suffered himself to be carried 
by his zeal for reform. After having maintained this contest 
for several years he dedicated, in the year 823, to his old friend 
Theodemir, abbot of the monastery of Psalmody, in the 
diocese of Nismes, his commentary on Leviticus ; and in speak- 
ing, at the conclusion of the preface, in the place above cited, 
concerning that zeal for the fundamental truths of the gospel 
whereby he had been drawn into these disputes, he says.*! 
" But the Father of mercies and God of all grace comforts us 
in all our sufferings, so that we also can comfort those who 
suffer in any way. Since our trust is in him, and it is through 
him who protects us with the sword of justice and the helmet 
of salvation, we are not cast down in all our temptations." In 
the midst of these controversies he continued still to work on 
his scriptural commentaries, though liable to constant inter- 
ruption from the manifold foreign and secular business con- 
nected with the episcopal office, and from his controversial 
disputes.^ These commentaries gave him also frequent occa- 

come from the saints ? These gifts may have appeared to Claudius as 
a sign of the superstitious worship of the saints) imaginibus plenas. 

♦ We know this only as a general fact, without a specification of the 
particulars, from the words of Claudius, in his Apologeticus, against 
the abbot Theodemir, T. XIV. f. 199, Col. I. : Displicere tibi dicis, eo 
quod Dominus apostolicus indignatus sit mihi. Hoc dixisti de Paschali, 
ecclesise Romanse episcopo, qui prsesenti jam caruit vita. 

f Mabillon^ Analecta, T. I. p. 39. 
/ He alludes to this when, dedicating Yos eommeoXar:] tPDL^&i<^«^\sUe 
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sion for unfolding, polemically, his peculiar principles ; but of 
this he availed himself with great moderation. The first 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians would, from the nature of 
its contents, furnish him with a better opportunity than other 
epistles of St. Paul, for combating the Jewish element in the 
shaping of the Christianity of his age ; and hence this book 
might naturally give offence to some who had hitherto lived 
on friendly terms with him. So it actually happened, in the 
case of the above-mentioned abbot Theodemir, a y^an who, by 
propounding to him various questions of theology, had been 
the means of engaging him in the composition of many of his 
works. This abbot lodged before an assembly of bishops and 
cobles a complaint against the last-named work, on account of 
the heresies contained in it, when Claudius supposed that he 
was still on friendly terms with him. To judge rightly of the 
motives which dictated this procedure, and of the honourable 
or dishonourable character of the act, we should possess more 
definite information respecting the whole process of the affair. 
It seems, however, that he was unable to carry the process 
through ; on the contrary, the friends of Claudius undertook 
the defence of his book, and gave him an account of what had 
been done.* He wrote to Theodemir, complaining of his con- 
duct : " May the Lord forgive you," said he, " who is the 
witness of my life, and who gave me this work to do." 

We know not whether it was during or after the time of 
these transactions that Theodemir himself wrote him a letter, 
in which he expressed the sorrow he felt to find the report of 
lus erroneous doctrines, and of a new sect which he had founded, 
had spread from Italy through France, and even to Spain,t 

to the Galatians to the abbot Dracteram, by whose inYitation he had 
composed it, he writes to him : Sed quia laboribus et turbinibus mundi 
depressns hactenus parere jussioni tuse nequivi, modo largiente Deo in 
isto quadragesimse tempore, etc 

* We see this fVom the letter of Claudius to the abbot Theodemir, 
attached to his commentary on the fourUi book of Kings, which Zacharia 
first published in his Bibliotheca Pistoriensis, T. 1. p. 64. He sajs 
there, Pervenit ad manus meas epistola ex aquis regio dicto palatio, 
qualiter tu librum tractatus mei, quern tibi ante biennium pra^stiti, in 
epistolis ad Corinthios episcoporum judicio atque optimatum damnandum 
ad eundem jam dictum palatium prsesentari feceris, quem tractatum 
ibidem non damnandum, sed scribendum amici mei non solum humiliter, 
sed amabiliter susceperunt. 

t The words of Claudius, m his vuidicatiou*. QosAt^ossiot ti\^vstv\. ^t. 
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and in which he laid beJG^re him those points which he sup* 
poeed to contain heresy. He doubtless exhorted him to aban- 
don such errors. Claudius, upon this, composed a work lit 
defence of his conduct and of his doctrines against these charges, 
wherein he unfolded his principles with great boldness, and 
the most violent zeal. He declared that on no point had he 
set forth erroneous doctrines, or been a schismatic ; but that 
he held firmly to the unity of the church, preached the truth, 
and defended the church ; that he had always hitherto com- 
bated superstition and error, and would, with Grod's help, 
always continue to combat them.*^ He attacked in this work 
every mode and form of image-worship ; he exposed, as Ago- 
bard had done, every false plea, which could be employed in 
its palliation. " If those," said he, " who have forsaken 
idolatry, worship the images of the saints, then they have not 
forsaken idols, but changed their names. Whether thou 
paintest thy walls with figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, or of 
Jupiter and Saturn, neither the latter are gods, nor the former 
apostles. If men must be worshipped, it were much better to 
pay that worship to the living than to the dead ; that is, to 
that wherein they bear the image of God, than to that wherein 
they are like to the brute, or rather to lifeless wood and stone. 
If tlie works of God's hands (the stars of heaven) ought not 
to be worshipped, much less ought the works of human hands 
to be worshipped ; even the worship of saints will not bear to 
be excused, for these never arrogated divine honours to them- 
selves. Whoever seeks from any creature in heaven or on 
earth the salvation which he should seek from God alone, is 
an idolater." 

Here Claudius appears only as an opponent ofimsLge-worship, 
though the manner in which he speaks of it would lead us to 
conjecture that he was no friend to religious symbols generally. 
But though his Frankish opponent complains of him paxticuv 
larly for unconditionally condemning religious images, and for 
not distinguishing the right use from the abuse of them, yet it 

Italia de me per omnes GaUia« usqae ad fines Hispanifls, qoaai egD 
sectam qiiandam xK>Yam prsedicaverim contra regulam jBdet CathoUcttk 
Vid. Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. XIV. 

* Sectas et schismata et superstitioiies atque heereees in quantiim 
valui compressi, et pugnavi et expugnavi et expugnare, in qua&tnBt 
raJeo^ prorsus Deo adjuvante non ceseo. 
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is by no means clear, from the declarations of Claudius lying 
before us, that he would forbid the making and using of such 
images in themselves. Only in the heat of his zeal against 
the superstition of image-worship he made use of expressions 
which might seem directed against religious images generally ; 
for it is evident that he banished them from the churches only 
because he thought he could see no other way of getting rid of 
the superstition. Hence then his zeal also against the sign of 
the cross, which elsewhere was approved by all parties. And 
his mode of expressing himself in this zeal to lead away tiie 
mind from all sensuous symbols to spiritual communion with 
the Redeemer, was certainly liable to misconception, and 
might well expose him to many suspicions of heresy. He said 
of those who by the sign of the cross pretended to honour the 
memory of Christ's passion, ^' like the godless, they take plea- 
sure in nothing that belongs to the Saviour, but the shame of 
his sufferings. Like the Jews and pagans, who knew nothing 
of his resurrection, they would have only a suffering Christ, 
and understand not what the apostle says, ' though we have 
once known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him thus no more.' "* If one must worship every piece of 
wood bearing the shape of the cross, because Christ hung on 
the cross, for the same reason one should worship also many, 
pther things with which Christ came in contact while living in 
the flesh, where he adduces many absurd and trivial examples. 
^^ Thus one should worship all virgins, because he was born of 
a virgin ; one should worship the manger, because at his birth 
he was laid in a manger. For the same reason ships might be 
worshipped, because he spent much time in ships, and from 
ships taught the multitude,"'!' &c. We might indeed be led 
to infer from such declarations that Claudius had no presenti- 
ment of the significance of the cross for the Christian consci- 
ousness, and that he did not even recognize the fact which it 

* These teem to have been favourite words with Claudius, markiDg 
the spiritual tendency of his views of Christiauitv ; as in fact he referred 
^▼er^thing to spiritual union with Ciirist, and .opposed this to cere- 
mooial rites. Comp. the fragments of Claudius, puhUshed by Dr« 
Budelbach. Hayni®, 1824, p. 44. 

t Adoreiitur agni, quia de iUo seriptom est: ecce agnus I>ei, qui 
tollit peccata mundi, sed isti peryersorum. dogmatom cultores agnos 
vivos volunt vorare et in paiiete pictos adorare. Perhaps an aJLLusiou to 
the custom of keeping the feast of the passove^* 
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symbolizes, the redemptive sufferings of Christ in their signi- 
ficance for the Christian consciousness.* But other declarations 
in his writings prove the contrary ; and doubtless it was only 
his zeal against the fleshly mode of apprehending Christianity, 
and for the spiritual and moral appropriation of it, which mis- 
led him into such violent expressions. To point men avray 
from the sensuous worship of the cross to the spiritual following 
after Christ in the fellowship of his sufferings, and in self^ 
renunciation, was to him the principal thing ; and hence the 
vehemence of his zeal against everything which tended to draw 
men away from this. Thus he says against the fleshly worship- 
pers of the cross, " What they do is quite a different thing 
from what God has commanded, Grod has commanded us to 
bear the cross, not to adore it ; they are for adoring if, because 
they are unwilling to bear it either spiritually or bodily, "j" To 
worship God after this manner means to turn away from him ; 
for he has said : * Whoever will come after me let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me ;' for he who 
does not break away from himself cannot draw near to him 
who is higher than himself; no man can grasp that which is 
above him, but by self-sacrifice.J Again he says, * To fools 
we are compelled to speak that which is foolish, and cast stones 
at stony hearts.' Return to reason, ye who have fallen from 
the truth, and love vanity; ye have become vain, ye who 
crucified the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame, 
and have thereby made the souls of poor men, in thousands, 
companions of evil spirits. By the shameful sacrilege of images 

* From a passage in his commentary on the epistle to the Galadans, 
it might be inferred that he regarded Christ's death on the cross as if 
he endured it as a penalty for the violation of the Mosaic ceremonial 
law, and thereby delivered the faithful from the binding power of that 
law : Itaque ilia camaliter non observando camali conflagravit invidia 
et suscepit quidem poenam propositam ilUs, qui earn non observassent, 
sed ut credentes in se talis poense timore omnmo liberaret. In wbftt 
follows, however, he apprehends the redemptive sufferings of Christ in a 
higher sense. Vid. Commentar. ep. ad Galat fol. 151. 

t Deus jussit crucem portare, non adorare, isti volunt adorare, qnam 
nolunt nee spiritaliter nee corporaliter secum portare. It is not clear what 
he meant by this antithesis of spiritaliter and corporaliter. Perhaps 
spiritual self-denial and bodily suffering. 

X Quia videlice1;nisi qui a semelipso deficiat, ad eum, qiu super ipsom 
est, non adpropinqnat nee valet apprehendere, quod ultra ipsom est, si 
nescient mactare quod est. 
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you estrange them from their Creator, and plunge them in 
everlasting* ruin." He invites men to seek after inward fel- 
lowship with Christ, when he says : " Ye blind, return to the 
true light, which enlightens every man that cometh into the 
world ; which light shineth into the darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not ; ye who, not beholding that light, walk 
in darkness, and know not whither you go, because the dark- 
ness hath blinded your eyes." Claudius, in this sense, com- 
bated everything else which, as an object of false confidence, 
was substituted in the place of one's own moral efforts, no less 
than he combated saint-worship. He held up as opposed to this 
the passage in Ezekiel, xiv. 14; " This is said," he observed, 
" to warn us against trusting to the merits or to the interces- 
sion of saints ; because no one who has not the same faith, the 
same righteousness and truth, whereby the saints obtained the 
divine approbation, can be saved."* He had contended against 
the frequent pilgrimages to Rome, and especially against the 
confidence reposed in them, at the expense of practical religion ; 
as he himself says, " The foolish men, to the undervaluing of 
all spiritual instruction, are for going to Rome in order to 
attain everlasting life." Nor did he by any means contradict 
himself, as he is accused of doing by Jonas of Orleans, when 
he spoke so strongly against the pilgrimages, and still would 
not own to Theodemir that he absolutely condemned them ; 
for it was not making the pilgrimage to Rome in itself which 
he condemned, but only the opinion which supported the 
practice, the opinion that there was something meritorious in 
this act, that true penance consisted in this, that a man thereby 
made himself sure of enjoying the intercession of St. Peter. 
Disputing the high value ascribed to these holy pilgrimages, 
he says : "One gets no nearer to St. Peter by finding himself 
on the spot where his body was buried, for the soul is the real 
man." 

In general, he denied that St. Peter possessed any con- 

* Also in his commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians an allusion is 
found of this kind ; for in comparing Galat. vi. 2 with 5, he remarks : 
Obscure licet docemur per hanc sententiolam novum dogma^ quod latitat, 
dum in prsesenti sseculo sumus, sive orationibus sive consiliis invicem 
posse nos adjuvari. Cum autem ante tribunal Christ! venerimus, nee Job, 
nee Daniel, nee Noe, rogare posse pro quoquam sedxLii\mi(\viemQ^<&'^Q>x\:^^^ 
Qnas sumn. L. e, fol 164, Col, II, 

VOL. VI, -SL. 
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tinuous power to bind and to loose;* ^ Cbnst, in fact, did not 
gay to Peter, * What thou loosest in heaven, shall be loosed 
also upon earth, and what thou bindest in hectven, shall be 
bound also on earth,' as he must have said, if a power to bind 
and loose still belonging to Peter at the present time, had 
really been meant ; but Christ employed the opposite mode 
of expression. The power of acting as spiritual judges was 
entrusted to bishops only during the period of their natural 
lives." Turning upon the abbot bimiself, he said to him, ""If 
to do penance and to make the pilgprimage to Rome be cme 
and the same thing, why for so long a time hast thou receired 
60 many souls into thy monastery for the purpose of doing 
penance, and, retaining them there instead of sending them to 
Kome, made them rather serve thyself? For, as thou sayest, 
thou hast a congr^ation of a himdred and forty monks, sdl ef 
whom came to thee, and gave themselves to the monastery for 
the sake of penanee, and not one of whom thou sufferest to go 
to Rome." By so doing he must call down on hiii»elf tint 
sentence of our Lord against those who gave offence to the 
least. There was no greater offence than to hinder a man 
from taking the course which would lead him to etenud 
blessedness. We perceive here the aversion of Claudius to 
the monastic life, and to the rule of the abbots. Theodemir 
had reproached him with incurring the displeasure of the 
Dominus apostolicus. He replied, " The title of apostolicas 
does not belong to him who administers a bishopric founded 
by an apostle, but to him who truly fulfils the apostolical 
vocation ;t to those who occupy the place without fulfilling 
the vocation, should be appli^ the passage in Matthew 
xxiii. 12." Doubtless he meant to say that he felt in nowise 
bound to obey the pope, where, as in this matter, the pope 
stood opposed to the apostolical doctrine. :|: 

* Worthy of remark, too, is what he says in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians concerning the relation of Peter and Paul : Pe- 
trum solum nominat et sibi comparat, quia primatum ipse accepit ad 
fondandam ecclesiam (inter Jndsos), se quoqne pari modo electom, ut 
primatum habeat in fundandis gentinm ecclesiis. Vid. fbl. 147. 

t Non ille, qui in cathedra sedet apostoli, sed qui apostolicom implet 
officium. 

X Also the distinction of a visible and invisible chnrch is found hinted 

at in ep. ad Galat. f. 142. Oupliciter ecclemam posse dici, et earn, qnsB 

non habeat macalam aut rugam. et Yero eori^^mia.«LX,«^i«ini^<]{iue in 
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Theodemir liereupoii wrote an apology in opposition to 
Claudius, in which^ so &ur as we can judge from the fragment? 
that have been preserved,* he made a good defence of himself 
on the fundamental principles inculcated within the pale of 
the Frankish church. ^^ if the monks," says he, ^^ are bound 
by their special calling to a quiet residence in one spot, and 
bence cannot for special reasons undertake the journey to 
Borne, it is still by no means inconsistent with this, to consider 
it a praiseworthy thing for men to undertake, out of love foir 
the heavenly land, so toilsome a journey, and visit the churches 
of those apostles with whose souls it is impossible for them 
here to mingle. Although the passage in 1 Tim. iL might 
be rightly applied s^ainst such as suppose that men can pray 
only where an altar has been erected, or relics are to be 
found, yet, though permitted and bound to pray in every place, 
men may still choose to visit one particular spot for the 
purposes of devotion, as Paul made a journey to the temple 
in Jerusalem." He utterly repelled the assertion of Claudius, 
that the monks had come to him for the sake of penance, 
and that they were to serve him. To say this of one's self 
would be presumptuous arrogance in any man. It was not 
.to take refuge in Aim, but in the mercy of the Lord, and 
to seek salvation from Him, that they had come to the 
monastery. 

As may be inferred from the language of one of his op- 
ponents, Claudius was cited before an assembly of bishops ; 
but he did not present himself, as he could easUy foresee that 
it would be impossible for him to come to any understanding 
with the bishops of this country ; and perhaps in the contempt 
which he expressed for them, he yielded too much to Ms 
indignation against superstition, f But it is remarkable I that 
the bishops took no further steps against him, whether they 

Christi nomine absque plenis perfectisque Tirtutibus congregetur. 
Therefore the community of those who only confess Christ outwardly, 
without the right disposition— the church in an improper sense. 

♦ In the work of Jonas of Orleans, 1. 111., De cultu imag. f. 190. T. 
XIV. Bibl. patr. Lugd. 

t Dungal remarks, in his tract against Claudius (1. c. f. 223) : Renxdt 
ad conventum occurrere episcoporum, Tocans illorum synodum congrega- 
ti<mem asinorum. 

{ For this Dungal accuses- them : Illi nimium patientes hsec diudus 
^ffiimulare non debuerant 
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were deterred by the favour in which Claudius stood with the 
emperor, or whether they were drawn away from this matter 
by other outward affairs, which they considered of greater 
moment. Meanwhile, however, the tract of Claudius in 
defence of his opinions furnished abundant occasion for 
charging him with heresy ; it was complained of before the 
emperor Lewis,* as a work containing heretical views, and so 
it was regarded by men of note. A number of propositions 
were extracted from it which were pronounced heretical ;f and 
a certain Dungal, probably from Scotland or Ireland, under- 
took, in the year 827,:|; to refute it, and called upon the 
Frank princes to take measures for preventing the spread of 
these errors. The emperor Lewis himself gave it in charge 
to Jonas, bishop of Orleans, to write a refutation of the above 
mentioned propositions ; but as in the meanwhile, about the 
year 839, Claudius died, Jonas suffered the matter to lie.§ 
But when he was informed that Claudius had succeeded in 
gaining admission for his principles in those districts, and 
had left behind him a party which followed them, he felt 
himself called upon to resume and complete the work he had 
undertaken. 

Jonas approved the zeal of Claudius against the image- 
worship of Italy, but he finds fault with him for not having 
proceeded with more forbearance and caution, and dis- 
tinguished the right use of images from the abuse of them;|| 
for arrogantly asserting that he alone taught the truth ; for 
confounding the moderate use of images in the Frank and 
German church with the Italian ini age- worship ; for not 
sparing even the sign of the cross, and for attacking the 
worship of the saints and pilgrimages. In defence of the 
veneration paid to the sign of the cross he gives a reason, 
which he might have applied indeed with equal propriety to 
the worship of images : " The whole act," he said, " was not 



♦ See the preface to the work of bishop Jonas against Claudius, 
t The same which we here avail ourselves of, as the work of Claudius 
himself no loDger remains. 

5 As he himself says, two years after the Parisian synod on images. 
As he himself says in the above cited preface. 
11 Immoderatus et indiscretus zelus. Quia errorem gregis sui ratione 
diiigere neglexiU et eorum animis scandalum generavit et in sui detesta- 
tionem eos ^uodam modo prorumpere cofegvX, 1», <i. i. \^%. 
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an expression of reverence for the cross, but a mark of 
reverence and love to Him, who by the cross destroyed the 
power of death." He spoke of the custom of bowing the 
head and kissing the books of the sacred Scriptures, alluding 
particularly to that custom in the church where the clergy, 
after the lesson from the gospels had been read, kissed one 
after another the holy evangelists, an act, he said, intended to 
show reverence and love to Him whose word had just been 
read, not to the parchment and ink, but to the author of the 
law.* As to pilgrimages, Jonas agreed with Claudius, that 
they could not be regarded as anything good in themselves, 
aside from the disposition and motives of those who made 
them ; but the same, he supposed, might be said of all good 
works. To fast, to give alms, was no good thing when done 
firom pride and vanity. Claudius ought therefore to have 
judged of pilgrimages also according to the different motives 
with which they were undertaken.*!" He himself ascribes to 
pilgrimages to Rome, undertaken for the purpose of obtaining 
the intercessions of the apostle Peter, so much worth as this, 
that they had an influence to awaken zeal for the worship of 
God, and that works undertaken from love to God were sure 
to have their reward. Moreover, it was a principle implanted 
in the human mind, that the actual beholding of a thing 
operated more strongly on the feelings, than hearing the 
reports of others. J After the same manner Walafrid Strabo 
expressed himself on this subject,§ in his liturgical work 
written about the year 840, and entitled, De exordiis et in- 
cremeutis rerum ecclesiasticarum. He too declared himself i| 
opposed to both the erroneous extremes, the unconditional 
rejection of images, and that veneration of them which, 
bordered on idolatry. " If the arts of the painter and sculptor,"' 

* He defends, it is tnie, the adoratio crucis attacked by Claudius, but 
he softens this expression by the added explanation : Y olumus more eccle- 
siastico ob recordationempassionis dominies crucem adorare, i. e. salutare. 
T. II. £1 183. 

f Satius itaque erat, te hoc opus ex mentis pensasse judicio, et sicnt. 
alia media bona, ita et hoc quoque aut cordis devotione judicasse utile vel. 
oerte ob indevotionem minus profnturum sanxisse. L. III. f 189. 

X Sane est etiam proprium bumame menti, non adeo compungi ex au* 
ditis, sicut ex visis. 

§ From A.D. 842, abbot of R^ichenau (Augia), not far from Cou-^ 
stance. )} C. 8, 
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says he, ^^ must be censured, because their works misleed the 
uncultivated to adoration, then God might be blamed for 
having formed creatures which, by the impression they 
produce, mislead erring mortals to pay them divine honours. 
If we ought to destroy images on account of this abuse o£ 
them, so on the same principle we ought to destroy churches, 
lest some might be led to suppose that the omnipresent 
God is limited to a particular place. Thus it might hap- 
pen, that in attempting to avoid everything which might 
furnish occasion of error to the simple, nothing would 
be left to us as a means of exercising our devotion, or of 
elevating the simple and ignorant to the love of invisible 
things." Archbishop Hinkmar, of Rheims,* also, still advo- 
cated the same principles, as may be seen from the fact that 
he describes the image- worshippers and the iconoclasts among 
the Greeks as two parties who erred on opposite extremes f 
that he set over against both extremes the tradition of the 
fathers and the doctrine of Scripture, and that he speaks with 
approbation of the Carolinian books, which he had read in his 
youth. I Nevertheless, at such a time, when the tendency of 
the religious spirit was so strongly directed to sense, when. 
there was such a lack of educated clergymen, and the influence 
of the Romish church, in which image-worship reigned supreme, 
was so great, this superstition could not fail eventually to 
pass over also to the church of the Franks. Especially as the 
dark times of tlie tenth century were now commencing, times 
so inauspicious to pure religion that already, at the synod of 
ITrosley in the beginning of this century, we find the bishops 
complaining thus : " It is to be charged to our negligence and 
ignorance, and to that of our fellow-labourers, that in the 
churches many are to be found sunk in *the lowest vice, and 
multitudes, almost without number, of every sex and order, 
who to the years Of old age have never obtained bo much 

* It is to be lamented that Hinkmar's tract, probably ooGttsimied by 
the eontroversies tiien ezistiiig on this^sabjeot, which Fledoard quotes in 
bis history df Rheims, faeos not come down to our times. Ssripsit etiim 
librum flagitantibus coepiscopis fhitribus snis, qualiter imagines saWatoriB 
Tel sanctonun ipsins venerandee sint com epilogo qoodam metrioedigesto. 
L. III. c. 29. 

t See the oposcalum contra Hincm. lAudunensem, c. SO. T. 11. opp. 
f. 457. 
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correct knowledge of the simple faith as to be able to repeat 
the "words <of the eoixfe6fiionx)f faith, or of the Lord's prayer."* 
Yet even ia these times of gross darkness, individual in*^ 
stances were not wanting of a countervailing influence, pro« 
•oeeding from organs of a purer Christian spirit. We see 
aiiiniiig forth in the midst of all this darkness a man, for 
example, like Nilus, who, at any period, 'might justly be 
esteemed a clear light of the Holy Spirit. And in the same' 
country, which was at that time the seat of the worst super* 
«tition, in Italy, stood forth an individual, not to be compared . 
indeed with ISilus for purity of disposition and zeal sanctified / 
jmd ennobled by the spirit of love and gentleness, but still 
iBanfuHy earnest in contending with the fleshly Christianity 
of the times, and the immorality which served as its prop— 
Batherius^ bishop of Verona. He attacked with boldness and 
vigour the conduct of the wicked clergy, who, by encouraging 
oien to rely on absolution and indulgences without impress- 
ing (HI thir hearts the Datui« and the condhioDS of true 
^nitenoe, did but confirm them in their sinful propensities. 
Such clergymen he styled murderers of souU.'\ The same 
insbop also enjoins it on his parochial priests as a duty, not 
^ 4)eslow absolution on any man for any reasons whatsoever, 
qudless he gave signs of true penitence.l It is a fact which 
wetves to characterize both him and his clergy, that the latter 
loitBd fault with him because he made the way of salvation 
400 hard for the people, and promised the kingdom of heaven 
•to none but the suffering.! In particular, he distinguished 
inmself in his fast-sermons by the boldness and decision with 
'whidi he attacked every species of mock penitence, and aH 
4he props of a iGadse isecurity joined to a sinful life. Thus he 

* e. 15. 

i" fie speaks of eodesiastieswho observed the church laws so far as to 
dreSnun from beating ^iniiens with the fist or with rods ; but who did them 
a fouler wrong, in that they murdered them spiritually. ;Si.non percutia 
fideles delinquentes (quod et canonibus interdicitur) pugno vel baculo, et 
adulteriiisB absolutionis, largitionis vel certe beoedictionis flagello aut 
pessimorum actuum interficiat illos exemplo. De contempta eanonum, 
W. I. «. 17. ed. BalleriD. f. 855; or D' Aohery, Spidleg. T. I. f. 350. 

% NuUus vestmm, jonnus digne poBuitentem cujusounque jrei gratia ad 
veooneiliatioDem addneat In liis 6ynodica, s. 8. 

f^ Odamitwis iste aolum regnnm Dei promittit, L c. D'Aoheryt f» 
358. 
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inveighs against those * who would indemnify themselves for 
fasting at some particular season, by drunkenness and gluttony 
at other times. " They have not rightly fasted," said he, 
" who save what they have abstracted from their bodies, as an 
offering either for their appetites or for their avarice. Nor is 
there anything which can please God in the lasts of those 
who in the season of fasting are still busy with calumnies, 
contentions, and other evil works. It were better, as St. 
Jerome says, to put up daily with a less amount of food, than 
to fast severely all at one time. It were better, if for no 
other reason, because the latter may be done out of mere 
vanity." Again, he says, " We ought not to suppose that 
good can be balanced off against evil ; that one may &st, for 
instance, give alms, forgive injuries, pray, and then be allowed 
to commit adultery or other crimes with impunity ; for the 
forgiveness of sin is promised to none but those who repent of 
it and forsake it.""!* He spoke against those who ascribed 
undue importance to a dead and unproductive faith, and to a 
participation in the outward fellowship of the church ; who 
promised all baptized and orthodox Christians final salvation 
though they might have to endure the pains of purgatory ; 
who said, God is too merciful to suffer any man who is a 
Christian to be lost in hell, though they would have said the 
truth, had they understood that no man is a Christian but he 
who does the will of Christ. So far was such a dead faith 
without works from being of any avail, that, on the contrary, 
they are the more deserving of punishment who possess the 
means of grace so far beyond others, and yet make no use of 
them for their own improvement. He exposed the folly of 
relying on any species of good works whatever, to which a 
false value was ascribed when isolated as an opus operatum, 
and considered apart from the temper of the heart ; as, for 
example, when property wrongly acquired was given as, alms. 
The essential thing was, to seek to do good, not for the sake 
of the idle fame of it, but for the honour of God*s law, and 

* D*Achery, f. 384 et seq. 

t So also prseloquiorum, 1. VI. Martene et Durand. monumentor. et 
Ecriptor. vet. coUectio, T. IX. f. 948 : Pcenitentiam vero nee iste nee ille 
d'lgne agere conviDcitur, si dum unum quodlibet vitium sese macerando 
insequitur, aliud simile aut forsitan gravius aut certe plura alia commit- 
ters non reretar. 
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from sympathy with all that is human. Everything depended 
on the disposition of the heart ; and he who was so poor as to 
have nothing to give, could still give himself, that is, his 
heart, in a sympathizing love.* In exhorting to prayer, he 
also speaks against the opus operatum, and points to the 
inward temper as the essential thing. " They," says he, " do 
not rightly pray who ask of the Lord, not that which he has 
commanded us to ask, but rather that which he has forbidden ; 
for he bids us to long and seek after heavenly things, while 
we seek after the things of earth. He bids us pray for those 
who persecute us; but we think impious prayers against 
them." He spoke against the seemingly devout, who spent 
the night in prayer and spiritual songs, but the day in idleness 
and uncharitableness, though the day was meant for labour, 
and the night for repose. True prayer, he said, is that which 
springs from worshipping God in spirit and in truth. • The 
opinion which Ratherius entertained of pilgrimages, may be 
gathered from the record of his own meditations on a certain 
occasion. In the year 966, when on the eve of a journey to 
Rome on matters of business, he proposed the question to 
himself, why am I going to Ronie ?"f " Not," he answered, 
*'for the sake of prayer," arguing from John iv, 21, that 
every man can worship God in spirit and in truth even in his 
own house. "Nor is it to learn what is good and well 
pleasing to God. Micah vi. 8, He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ; not merely when we go to Rome, but in whatever 
other place we may find ourselves. But he walks constantly 
with God who never departs from His commandments. In 
this consists the law and the prophets, that we at all times, in 
thought, word, and deed, follow Christ." 

The earnest desire of Ratherius to promote spiritual views 
of Christianity led him to use his influence against a species of 

* Vid. 1. c. f. 386. So also in the VI. book of his Prseloquia, Martene 
et Durand. T. IX. f. 943 : Quodlibet bonnm quanquam minimum, si 
propter caritatem iacis, secorus esto, cum fructu facis. Si propter aliud 
facis, ne erres, inaniter facis. A quolibet malo si caritatis aniore com- 
pesceris. mercede non carebis. Si ob aliud agis, nee venia nedum gratia 
dignos haberis. 

t Itinerarium Batberzi HomBm euntis, at the begmmng. 
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sensuous anfhropomorpJufiin, which, Hffongih the hult of 
ignorant and uiioultrvated eccletdastifls, had again become 
widely diffused.* But in this case it was certainly not leas 
evident than in the case of the earHer Anthropomarphites, 
that it was a tendency which could be gxappled witli and 
subdued, not by any negative process, not by attaddng the 
single errors which were connected with Husmodeof thinking, 
but only by operating, through tihe spirit of €hidstianityitsel|^ 
on the very ground-work of this mode cf thinkiBg and spiri- 
tualizing it, from the inmost centre of the Christian conscious- 
ness. He was informed that the priests of the see of Vicenza 
entertained altogether sensuous and anthropomorphdc nadoos 
of God, taking the figurative representations of the Old Tes- 
tament simply in their literal sense* This led him, in one ^of 
his sermons, to attack these fleshly vices, and to speak of the 
divine being as a spirit But he thus gave offence to the ^great 
mass, who had never been used to represent anything to .them- 
selves, except under some form of sense ; and who, therefore, 
supposed they must lose the whole if they gave up the^sensu- 
ous form under which they conceived it. iBven some of his 
own priests imagined, like those ancient Anthropomorpdutes, 
that their God had been taken away firom them, since it was 
only under the form of such images they could .behold him.f 
In like manner^ he objected to the sensuous notions winch the 
rude multitude and uneducated clergy framed to themselves, 
of a God seated on a golden throne, and surroHuded by a throng 
of winged angels. A story had been <^irculated that >on a oer* 
tain Monday mass would be celebrated by the iu^l MichaeL 
As might be expected, a vast multitude flocked to the church 
where such an extraordinary mass was ito be held, which was a 
source of no small gain to the priests. But Batherius took 
great pains to introduce and foster move spiritual views, and 
to destroy those idols, as he called them, whiclumen had formed 
out of their own imagination.^: Me ;KttadLed the fiUpemstilion 
which pretended to cure diseases by the use of amulets and 

* Berengar calls fhem infinitisshnos ad eonun comparatioDein, qui 
circa hoc recte sentiunt. ed. Tisdier. -peg. 1 1€. 

t Qaid xnodo faciemus. 'Usque tranc aliquid visum est -nobis de Deo 
scire, modo videtur nobis, qnod nihil omninositDeuSy-si caput non habe^ 
etc. Vid. D'Achery, I. c. fol. 388. 

/ Qaoquomodo idola tibi in corde c«B^ti«tiLlt»sime labriiMEre. 
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cfaarms, and to raise or Inrnti etorms by forms of incantation.* 
**The miracles wrought by the holy men of the Old and New 
Testaments," said he, **were not their own work, but the 
woriL of God, throu^ their •instrumentality. Their feith— • 
the faith to which our Lord ascribes such power. Matt. xvii. 19 
— ^accomplished this. Neither the devil nor any evil-minded 
man >could produce such effects, to the injury of others ; bat 
God produces them whenever he pleases, by the hands of Mb 
eervants ; and, being infinitely good, produces them only for 
the benefit of mankind."*)* 

Among these organs of a right Christian spirit, who fought 
against superstition and the worldly temper dressed out in the 
garb of Christianity, we may place also Odo, the abbot of 
Cluny. In the introduction to his biographical notice of count 
Gerald of Aurilly, a pious layman, he notices, as among the 
particular marks of a holy man, the Christian virtues and 
deeds of mercy, these bdng the more acceptable qualities in 
the sight of God, though miracles are valued at amuch higher 
rate by the multitude ;J " for," says he, assigning his reasons, 
'^ our Lord, in the final judgment, will say to many, who had 
prophesied and performed wonders, I never knew you. But 
to those who have led a righteous life he will say, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father." And in his preface to the second book 
he said of those who refused to allow to this Gerald the title 
of saint, because he was neither martyr nor confessor, nor had 
ever wrouo^ht a miracle :§ ^' They ought to know that the 
name martyr and confessor might be applied not only to him, 
Imt to every one who, in the conflict with sin, has borne his cross, 
or by good works glorified God ; for men confess or deny God 
by iiieir works, as .the sacred Scriptures teach (1 John ii. Si 
Itom. ii. 23). But what would they, who, like ihe Jews, de- 
maend miracle, say ef John the Baptist, who never performed 

• Prsfloquior. 1. 1. fol. X5 et 21. ed. Ballerin. 
• *f Faeithoc per servos snos, cum ei placuerit Deus, et cum Bit summe 
bonus, benigne nt bonus. Sermo II. de ascensione, D*Achery, f. 400. 

1 The witnesses of Ms life, qiii signa-qnidem, qnee vulgus magni .pen- 
dit, non maha retnlenint, -sed disciplinatmn vivendi modnm et opera 
flterieordise, qu» Deo magis plaeent, non pauca. De vita fi. Geraldi, 
1. 1, pnsf. BibliotheeaCltmiaeensw, f. 67. 

- § Thus strongly he expresses himself in his zeal for the recognition of 
llie common worth and dignity df Cfarisdans : illi qai deliroiit^ <^ick1i&»6 
martyr nee con^eas^r raJeftt-diei. 
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a miracle in his life? For although miracles were not 
wholly wanting in the life and works of the individual of 
whom we are speaking ; yet to those who ask for them we 
shall content ourselves with this one reply, that the great 
miracle of his life was his contempt of earthly goods." This 
correct appreciation of miracles from the properly Christian 
point of view, this inclination to set a higher value upon the 
moral power of Christianity, is a trait which everywhere dis- 
tinguishes the abbot of Cluny. Thus, after having related 
how Gerald forgave a man who attempted to rob him, and 
how he made the man a present of that which he intended to 
steal, he adds, in reference to this trial of patience and love, 
'^ His conduct in this case seems to me a greater wonder than 
if he had turned the thief into a stone."* We discern here the 
tradition of the genuinely Christian spirit, a tradition whose 
current flowed steadily through every century, and which en- 
abled many, even in these times of darkness, to apprehend the 
miracle according to its true Christian sense, for we find like 
views entertained also by others of this period.f To show 
that it was possible even for one who was a layman to lead a 
pious life, Odo composed his biographical account of count 
Gerald of Aurilly, a man distinguished above those of his own 

* Certe mihi videtur, quod id magis admiratione digDum sit, qiiain si 
furem rigere in saxi duritiem fecisset, 1. I. c 26. 

t So writes the abbot Amulph of Mentz, in the last times of the 
tenth century : '* Perseverance in good works to the end is more than all 
miracles.^ Nee signorum vel miraculorum novitatem plemmque diffe* 
rentiam facere sanctitatis, vel inde patenter ostenditur, quod per males 
hsec aliquando fiant, multosque ecdesia summo honore colit, de quibus 
an uno saltern signo claruerint, reticetur. Yid. Vita Joannis Gorziensis, 
c. 1. s. 4. Acta Sanctor. 27 Februar. In the letter, in which Poppo, 
archbishop of Triers, in the year 1042, proposed to pope Benedict IX. 
the canonization of a certain hermit Simeon, he wrote to him : Non tarn 
signa, quae fidelibus et infidelibus communia sunt, quam fidei virtus, qua 
fideles ab infidelibus sequestrati sunt, qua ipse dum adhuc in corpore 
maneret, plurimum viguit, de ejus sanctitate nos certos reddit. Yid. 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. S«c VI. P. I. f. 370. And in the Life of Her- 
luin, abbot of the monastery of Bee in Normandy, who lived in the later 
times of this century, it is said : Referimus miracula, sed eis, unde vul* 
gus fert sententiam, multum pauciora, quanquam non defuerunt et ipsa. 
Then we find extolled as above all miracles, his perseverance and con<» 
stancy, amid every trial, in the good resolutions he had once formed : 
Quid enim gloriosius, quod victus ab eo ubique hostis, Deo vincente suc^ 
cabait? Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. O. B. S®ft. VI. ?• IL f. 346. 
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order by his diligent and faithful study of the Scriptures,* 
by his devotional habits, his lively sympathy in all Christian 
objects, his beneficence, and his gentle treatment of his tenants.f 
" As this man," says he, in the preface to his Life, " lived, like 
Noah, among his contemporaries, according to the law of God, 
so God has set him apart as a witness to all, that beholding in 
him an example near at hand of a pious life, others may be 
awakened to emulation ; and that it may not be thought a 
difficult or impossible thing to observe the divine precepts, 
when they are seen to be observed by a layman, and a great 
man of the world." f 

Such solitary examples and organs of the genuinely Chris- 
tian spirit as those just described could not, however, oppose 
any effectual check to the superstition which had fastened itself 
upon the worship of saints and relics, and other corrupt elements 
in the doctrine of the church, and which was promoted rather 
than fought down by the multitude of incompetent ecclesiastics. 

But while, on the one hand, the superstition which attached 
itself to the worship of saints and relics bordered nearly on 
paganism,§ we may trace on the other the signs of such a re- 

* Owing to the feebleness of his health when a child, his parents 
doubted whether he would be fit to enter the order of knights, and hence 
gave his education such a direction that in case of necessity he might 
enter the spiritual order. Thus he may have acquired more learning, 
as well as occupied himself a longer time in study, than was customary 
for persons of his class. Unde factum est, ut propemodum pleniter scrip- 
turarum seriem disceret atqae multos clericorum quantumlibet sciolos in 
ejus cognitione prsiret.* 

f He was opposed to the cruel punishments, which were still in prac- 
tice at that time, such as maimings. Odo says of him, 1. I. c. 20 : Nun- 
qaam auditum est, ut se prsesente quilibet aut morte punitos sit aut 
tmncatns membris. 

X Nee observantia mandatorum Dei gravis aut impossibilis sestimetur, 
qnoniam quidem hsec a laico et potente homine observata videntur. 

§ One characteristic example of pagan superstition is the following. 
While the above mentioned Romnald was residing in France, the report 
got abroad that he was about to leave that country, when the people pro- 
posed, if they could not prevent the execution of his purpose in any 
odier way, to kill him, so that at least they might have the body of the 
saint as a protection from evil ; which Damiani, in his account of bis life, 
calls an impia pietas, c 4. s. 20. Whenever a person died, who had 
been particularly venerated and loved on account of his piety, the people 
soon gathered about his grave to pay him the honour of a saiut— eec& th^ 
account of the life of Bardo, archbishop of MenU, c. 1. %. ^^. Y^*^ 
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action against the worship of saints^ as seems to betray a miis- 
apprehension or entire disregard of the Christian element at 
bottom, in the consciousness of the ennoblem^at of man's natuse, 
by being raised to the fellowship of a divine life ; as seems to 
betray some approach to an abstract Deism. In opposition to 
this tendency Ratherius, the antagonist of superstition, defended 
the worship of saints. Some one had taken offence at the 
hymn sung on the festival of All-saints, particularly at an ex- 
Jane, — and ver J soon stories began to be circalated of wonderful cores 
performed on the spot. This was done, not only in the case of ecclesi- 
astics and monks, but also of laymen who stood in high repute for piety ; 
such, for example, as the parents of the above mentioned cardo. See the 
Life just cited, s. 1. But these stories about miracles were also circu- 
lated by intentional fraud. Vagrants afflicted, as they gaye out, with 
sore diseases, came to the grave of some individual who had died in the 
odour of sanctity, and throwing themselves down on it, declared themr 
selves suddenly cured, expecting thus to receive a more bountiful alms 
from the people, who would rejoice to behold such miracles wrought by 
their saint. In the Life of Godehard, archbishop of Hildesheim, it is 
related, c. 7. s. 50 : Propter quasdam. van» mentis personas^ quae in 
nostra patria usitato more per sacra loca discurrentes, se aut c»cos aut 
debiles vel elingues vel certe obsesses temere simulant et ante altaria vel 
sepulcra sanctorum se coram populo volutantes pugnisque tundentes 
sanatos se illico proclamant ea scilicet sola vesana voluptate, ut sic tan- 
tum majorem stipem vel qusestum a plebe percipiant. The writer of 
this life mentions the example of an old woman who threw herself 
down, with her head and face veiled, before the tomb of this archbislK^ 
Godehard of Hildesheim, who was already reputed a saint, — and rolling 
herself about, suddenly stood up, saying she had been- cured of a blinds 
ness of many years. When the report of this wonderful event had been 
spread far and wide, the people and the clergy hastened to the spot^ 
among whom was the bishop himself. Already it was proposed to hold 
a public thanksgiving in the church, when certain villagers fh>m the 
same town with the old woman, who knew her to be a cheat, testified 
that she had often been in the practice of playing such tricks. Bishop 
Godehard used to remark of such cases, that owing to the number of 
deceivers, even those were not believed who told the truth. Acta Scuic- 
tor. Mai. T. I. f. 517. As the sale of relics could be made a profitable 
business, and the news of their arrival in any place immediately brought 
out the sick in crowds (see the Life of Rabanus Maurus, by his schi^av 
Budolph, c. 2. Acta Sanctor. BoUand. Febniar. T. I. f. 5ia), so this cir- 
cumstance also was a strong temptation to fraud. Glaber Budolph gives 
a remarkable example of a cheat, who roved about the country under 
different names, with dead men's bones. These* as he pretended, were 
wonder-working relics, which he had discovered by a revelation firom 
angels; and he made a profitable bunness of it ViU. Hist. L IV. 
c. 3, 
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^resGBon there used concerning the reign of the saints,* as if 
it ascribed too much dignity to the saints, and detracted from 
the honour due to God alone. ^' It would have been the more 
proper expression to say, the saints are blessed with God, not 
that they reigned with him." " As if/' said Eatherius, <' to 
be blessed, to reign, to live with Grod, were not all one and the 
same thing. The objector might" be right, provided only he 
so understood the sole dominion and sovereignty of God as to 
place no limits to the free grace of God, which converts 
Tessels of wrath into vessels of mercy, and not only elevates 
them to the rank of kings, but even makes them partakers of 
the divine nature."']' 

But in this period the worship of saints underwent a change^ 
occasioned by the new system of the church constitution. 
Originally each church had her particular saints, men who 
had sprung from her own bosom, distinguished for their pious 
manner of life and death, and for what they had done and 
suffered for the church; and, therefore, the objects of her 
special venaration. In course of time it so happened, of its 
own accord, that many of these, owing to their important 
position in the development of the church, or to the feme of 
the miraculous cures performed at their tombs, became the 
objects of a mcHre general veneration ; and that the festivals 
consecrated to their memory were observed, by degrees, through 
a wider circle of churches. But it was only in this periodi 
and under the ecclesiastical mcHiarchy of the popes, now com- 
pletely organized, that the worship of a saint could be intro-* 
duced at once into the practice of the entire church. Pope 
John XV. set the precedent for this by a bull, issued in the 
year 973, which conferred this distinction on bishop Ulrich of 
Augsburg, who had died twenty years before, and whose pious 

* The words were 

Qaieanqoe in alta sidemm 
Regnatiit aula principes. 

f Quod qnidem recte fkeeret, si singnlarem Deitatem ejus, regiiatnm, 
eC potentiam ita pie Tenenuodo intelligeret, ut gratuitse miserationi, qa» 
ez yasis irse vasa &ctB misericordie tanto ditat manere, quo non reges 
tantum modo esse et vocari, sed insoper Deos ease et dici inefi&bili conr 
cedat benignitate, impie invidendo contraire timeret: Praeloquior. 1. IV. 
1 892. ed. Ballerin. We recognize here, in Bather's obscure and awk- 
ward styles the antagonism of a deep-felt Christiaa Theism, to «si «Jaitfs«fi\ 
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and active zeal in the performance of every part of his ofBcial 
duty assuredly deserved the enduring remembrance of venera- 
tion and love. It was done at the motion of Liutolf, bishop 
of Augsburg, after a report had been read of the life and 
miracles of Ulrich.* The worship of the saints was defined 
in this bull as a worship to be paid through them to the Lord 
of whom they had testifieif, as an honour to the servants re- 
dounding to the glory of their Master, by rendering which, 
men conscious of the imperfection of their own righteousness 
might hope to be assisted by the merits and intercession of 
those whom they adored.f Thus, in the present case, saint- 
worship was, on the one hand, referred back to its ground in 
the Christian consciousness, the conviction that Christ himself 
is represented in the organs which are sanctified by his spirit ; 
while, on the other hand, the immediate reference of the reli- 
gious consciousness to Christ was hindered by the intervention 
of another mediation, supposed to be .necessary for men filled 
with the sense of their own sinfulness. For the most part, 
however, the worship of saints began, in the first place, with 
the people, on whom the life of some pious man had made a 
profound impression; and among whom the fame of the 
miracles performed at his tomb was generally diffused. If 
now the bishop sympathized with the enthusiasm of the people 
for the memory of such an individual, then, by drawing up a 
report to the pope of his life, his manner of death, and of his 
miracles, the bishop brought it about that the worship of the 
saint should be no longer confined to one community, but that 
his name should be introduced into the list of saints to be 
honoured and worshipped by the whole church, J 

* The words : Qoatenus memoria Udalrici divino coltui dicata ex- 
sistat et iu laudibos Dei diutiseime persolvendis semper valeat proficere. 

t Decrevimus memoriam illius affectu piissimo et devotione fidelis- 
sima venerandum, quoniam sic adoramus et colimus reliquias martyrum 
et confessorum, at cam cajos martyres et confessores sunt, adoremus, 
honoramus servos, ut honor redundet in Dominum, qui dixit : Qoi vos 
recipit, me recipit ac perinde nos, qui fiduciam nostrse justitiss non ha- 
bemus, illoram precibus et meritis apad clementissimnm Denm jugiter 
adjuvemur. Vid. Mabillon. Acta Sanctor. Ssec. V. f. 471. 

J Thus it was oiiiered, for example, by pope Benedict IX., after hear- 
ing a report by Poppo, archbishop of Triers, in the year 1042, respecting 
the liermit Simeon, who died in 1035 : Eundem yirum Dei Symeonem, 
qaem Dominus commendat significatioiie \aii\aiinQLTii V\i\>xlT>m sanetitads 
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Among the religious customs universally observed in this 
period was the use of the consecrated oil on the sick. The 
first occasion of this custom had been given already in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, by the method adopted to counteract a 
superstition which prevailed among new converts, and which 
was spread by their means. As a substitute for the amulets 
and forms of incantation, resorted to by the sick, was introduced 
the anointing of the sick with consecrated oil, accompanied 
with prayer, according to the direction in James v. 14, 15 ; 
Mark vi. Thus, in a sermon ascribed to Augustin,* but 
belonging perhaps to Csesarius of Aries, speaking against 
amulets for the sick, the writer says : '^ How much better 'that 
mothers should hasten to the church, should receive the body 
and blood of Christ, and, anointing herself and hers, in ^th, 
with the consecrated oil, obtain, according to the words of the 
apostle James, not merely health of body, but also the forgive- 
ness of sins."t This unction was applied, then, in the first 
place, in all cases of sickness, and not merely in the last 
extremity ; even the laity performed it on themselves, and on 

ac gratise plenum ab omuibas populis, tribubus et linguis sanctum pro- 
cal dubio esse nominaudum ejusque natalem singulis annis recurrentem 
soUeniter observandum ad instar die! festi, nomen quoqne ipsius martyr- 
dogio sanctorum nominibus suo loco inserendum. This Simeon was 
the son of a Greek of Syracuse. He became monk in a monastery on 
Mount Sinai. He became known in the West, during a tour on which 
he was sent by his monastery to collect alms. In his travels, he had 
acquired a ready power of expressing himself in five languages, — Coptic, 
Syrian, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. Poppo, archbishop of Triers, on his 
return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, took him home with him, and he 
became a hermit near Triers. While he was honoured by some as a 
saint and a worker of miracles, he was looked upon by others as a 
wizard. During an inundation caused by rains, the populace suspected 
him (see above, p. 118) of having brought this calamity on the country, 
and were for storming his cell. Vid. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ssec. VI. 
P. I. f. 371 et seq. 

* In the appendix to Augustin's Works, T. V. f. 279, s. 5. 

t So also, in a sermon of Eli^^us of Noyon (see Vol. V. p. 57) : 
Qiioties^ aliqua infirmitas supervenerit, non quserantur prsecantatores. 
non divini, non sortilegi, non corag^ nee per fontes aut arbores vel bivios 
^abolica phylacteria exerceantur, sed qui aegrotat in sola miserioordia 
Dei confidat et eucharistiam cum fide ac devotione aocipiat oleumque 
benedictnm fideliter ab ecclesia petat, unde corpus suum in nomine 
Christ! ungat et secundum apostolum oratio fidei salvabit infirmum et 
non solum corporis, sed ejdam animse samtatem recipiet. \vi.\y kOc^Kt-^ ^ 
8]^<u]eg. T. l£ £ 97. 
^ VOL. VI. Xi 
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the members of their household. At a later period this 
anointing was wade a particular function of the sacerdotal 
oiiiee.* Jonas, bi:!ihop of Orleans, complains, in his Rules of 
Christian life fbr Laymen,'!' that many, instead of ajf^lyii^, in 
case of sickness, to the priests, and having thems^ves or the 
members of their family anointed with the consecrated oil, 
according to the apostolical tradition, preferred sending for 
sootlisayers or female fortune-tellers, to consult them al)out 
the issue of the disease. At a synod held at Pavia, in the 
year 850, this custom of priestly unction, especially in mortal 
sickness, is sanctioned ; and it is placed in the same rank with 
the other sacraments. It was to be bestowed on those only 
who were deemed lit to receive the communion.^: in like 
manner Damiani names, among the twelve sacraments noticed 
by him, this unction as a means of bodily and spiritual heal- 
ing ;§ a sign of the condescension of divine love to the neces- 
sities of feeble man, who must maintain the conflict with sin 
to the last. Accordingly, the seven sacraments were already 
recognized in this period ; although, owing to the vag^e con- 
ception of the thing, the name was applied to many other 
religious usages, which, in later times, were excluded. 

The judgments of God, which we had occasion to notice in 
the preceding period, found a point of attachment in the notion 
of an external theocracy, administered by the priesthood, and 
of a continued divine interposition by miracles in the guidance 
of the church. On this principle the archbishop Hinkmar of 

* As in the (^rdlnaiices of Bomikce : Omnes presby ten oJeoia infirmo- 
rom ab episeopo expetaat secuioque habeaut et admoneant fideles infir- 
mos, illud exquirere, ut eodem oleo peruucti a presbyteris sanentar. 
Boni&cil, f. 142. 

t De institutione laicali, 1. III. c. 14. 

"i Concil. Kegiaticin. c 8. Cui eaim reliqna sajcramenta interdicts 
-sunt, hoc uno nulla ratioue uti conceditur. The extreme unctioa does 
not, in this century, appear to have been considered indispensably neces- 
sary for every believer. The abbot Adelard of Corbie was- asked 
wheUier he would receive it, since it was known, peccatwnua oneribiis 
Qum non detineri. He begged for it, and when he had received. it» 
thought he- should now be Me to die in peace, because he had partaikfn 
of aU thi» sacraments. See his Iii£^ by Pa^chasius Kadbert s^ 8. II. 
January. 

} Sermo &9> T. II. f 180. InBrmantibus nobis et usque ad mMtem 
mortali peocatorum febre languentibus spiritos pietatis assistit et recor- 
datas est, ^uoniam pulvis svimus. 
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Bheims defended the judicium aqvm firigidee et calidse ;* and 
on this principle, too, cardinal Hildebrand (Gregory YII.) 
seems to have been inclined to &vour the judgements of God. 
Yet not an individual bishop alone ( Agobard of Lyons,f who 
attacked the superstition of his times), but an entire churefa 
assembly in France, the third council of Valence, held in 855, 
declared against the judgment of God by single combat, which 
had been made legal by the Burgundian code. The custom 
obtaining, that when opposite statements were given on oath 
by two parties,;^ it should be decided which oath was according 
to truth, and which contrary to it, by a duel ; this council 
decreed that whoever contradicted an oath, legally adminis- 
tered by another, should be excluded from the communion of 
the church, and the same penalty should be incurred by him 
who killed or maimed another in a duel.§ The persmi killed 
should be inhibited, as a self-murderer, from the rites of 
Christian burial, and from the mass for the repose of souls. 
The emperor should be requested to banish by law such an 
enormity from among the faithful. || Also pope Nicholas I. 
declared against the judgment of Grod by duel, when the mat- 
ter was agitated in the case of Thietberga. '^Although sacred 
history," he wrote to king Charles the Bald of France, '* has 
recorded a combat of this sort, in the case of David and Goliath, 
yet such combat is nowhere established as a law, and it seems 
rather to be 'a tempting of the Almighty.' "T Atto, bishop 
of Vercelli, protested especially against the practice of eccle- 
siastics to make others fight duels for the purpose of vindi- 
cating themselves against certain accusations. ^^ By what 
right,** says he, " can the clergy, who are not allowed to carry 
weapons themselves, get others to fight for them? Never 
ought they to be the occasion of sin for the sake of clearing 
themselves from blame. They are bound rather to fight for 
their brethren, than to get their brethren to fight for 

^ See his OpasculinD ad Hildegarinm episoepimi Meldeosem, T. II. 
cpp, f. 576. t See above, p. 116. 

X The council calls this iniquifisinut ae detestabilis constitatio quariin- 
dam sflecolarinm legnm. 

§ Velnt bomicida neqtumiiniis. U C. 1 1 et 12. 

^ Cnm hoe et bujvsiBodi (which may be applied to all kinds of jadg- 
BCDts of God) Deiun ioliunoiodo tetitsre viaeeaitxkr, ^^ax^in. ^"Oio^. 
T. V. f. 273, 

\.1 
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them ; for the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 
But how is it possible they should contend with arms ao^inst 
those whom they love, and for whom th^ should pray ?*' He 
expresses himself on this occasion in a way which condemns 
the judgment of God by duel generally ; and, by implication, 
all jtidgments of God whatsoever, " Often," says he, " we 
behold in such contests the guilty come off victorious, the 
innocent overcome. Men should never tempt God by rushing 
into danger. So the history of Chrbt's temptation teaches 
us. Many things doubtful are reserved, to be finally decided 
at the last judgment."* A peculiar form of the judgment of 
God, not seldom resorted to, especially by the clergy, was that 
where the holy supper was used as the ordeaLf The eucha- 
rist was received to testify the consciousness of innocence, the 
recipient invoking upon himself the divine judgment if he were 
guilty. The pious feelings of a layman were shocked at this 
desecration of the holiest of rites. King Robert of France 
(the son of Hugh Capet) protested in the strongest language 
against it. " What presumption," he writes, " is this, to say 
to any man who is called upon to prove his innocence, ' Take 
the body of the Lord, if thou art worthy ;' when, in any such 
sense, no man is worthy ?"$ 

In respect to the matter of penance, two opposite tendencies, 
self-castigation on the one side, and the abuse of indulgences 
on the other, both had their common foundation in the notion, 
handed down from the earlier centuries, that penitence was a 
satisfaction paid to divine justice ; a notion connected again 
with the fact that the idea of penitence had not been appre- 
hended in its right relation to the entire work of redemption. 

* Non enim Dominas omnia sno prsesenti jadicio declarat, sed ezpec- 
tat etiam plurima in futurum, ubi illaminabit abscondita tenebrarom et 
manifestabit consiUa cordium. See Atto*s Libellus de pressuris eoelesias- 
ticis. D*Achery's Spicil. T. I. f. 416 et seq. 

t So in general, the tendency to associate a magical efficacy with the 
holy supper, caused its true import to be forgotten, and the ordinance to 
be desecrated to the service of superstition, llie council of Seligenstad^ 
in the year 1022, c. 6, felt obliged to pronounce sentence of condemna- 
tion on priests who, in a fire, cast the consecrated host into the flames, 
with a view to quench them by the miraculous virtue of Christ's body. 

X Cur tu temerario ore et poUuto dicas : Si dignus es acdpe ; cum sit 
nnllus, qm habeatur dignus r Vid. Helgaldi vita Koberti regis in Da 
Chesne, Scriptor. hist. Fraacoi. T. IV . i. ^4* 
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On tlie one hand were those who expected to satisfy the divine 
justice by suflPerings voluntarily inflicted on themselves; on 
the other were those who resorted to indulgences as a conve- 
nient substitute for the penalties imposed on penitents by the 
church ; and hence, also, for the divine punishments which 
must otherwise be suffered. According to the more serious 
or the more easy temperament of the individual, his penance 
took one or the other of these shapes. In the eleventh century 
resistance to the prevailing corruption of manners, which 
produced in Italy, as we have before remarked, the phe- 
nomena of a more rigid monkery, gave birth also to a fanati- 
cal zeal for the severer exercises of penance. We observe 
both the former and the latter in the case of Peter Damiani. 
Through his influence a wider spread was given to that new 
exercise of penance, self-scourging, a practice which had found 
admission, at an earlier period, among the monks, and which 
deserves notice, on account of the important consequences to 
which it afterwards led. As this new species of penance found 
violent opponents, who were offended especially at the violation 
of the moral sense of decorum, Damiani composed extravagant 
encomiums of the practice, representing it as a voluntary imi- 
tation of the sufferings of the martyrs, and of the passion of 
Christ himself.* 

As to indulgence, it still retained the original signification 
by which it was held to be merely a remission of, or an 
exchange for, some determinate kind of church-penance ; and 
there was a tendency to resist any arbitrary extension of it, 
which would be likely to enfeeble church-discipline. Thus 
the council of Mayence, in 847, decreed that for those who 
confessed their sins the mode and time of penance should be 
fixed by the priests, according to the ancient canons, the 
iiuthority of the sacred Scriptures, or ecclesiastical usage. It 
rebuked the practice of imposing light and unusual forms of 
penance for serious offences: it was first making men feel 
secure in their sins, and then putting under them'a pillow of 
easel This council also decreed that a difference should be 
made between those who needed to undergo only a private pe- 

* See lib. V. ep. 8, ad derioos Florentinos, and Opnscalam, 43, De 
laiide flagellorum et disciplinse. 

t Faciunt cervicalia sub capite universse etaUs ad ca^veodAft VD^aoabs^ 
c 31. 
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nance, and those who, having been guilty of public and noto- 
rious offences, ought to be subject^ to public epclesiastical 
penalties.* And it was also added by this council, that a 
radical change of life was a necessary part of true penance.*}* 
Yet the practice of allowing particular indulgences in corn-* 
pensation for certain external acts ; for donations to churches^ 
which it was desired to place at once on a splendid founda- 
tion ; for certain pilgrimages ; for the repetition of a certain 
number of prayers: for alms-giving — became a firuitful 
source of damage to the Christian life. As vassals might 
subject themselves to a judgment of Grod fer their liege-lords, 
so, too, one man might undertake a penance as the represent* 
ative of another.^ The false reliance on such external works, 
which lulled men to security in their sins, and which was so 
foreign to the essence of true penitence, this it was which, as 
we have already remarked, fired the pious zeal of a Ratberius 
in combating such delusions. Among those who laboured to 
destroy this false reliance on external works may be reckoned 
also Jonas, bishop of Orleans. In his ^' Rules of Christian 
Life for Laymen,'* he rebukes those who, with cold affections, 
instead of hearts consumed with the fire of love, brought gifb 
to the altar, repeated many prayers, and distribute many 
alms, when, in truth, no external act can be well-pleasing in 
the sight of God unless the inner man is consumed with divine 
love, and has thus become a temple of the Holy Ghost.§ He 
rebukes those who were expecting to purchase impunity in sin 
by works of mercy — works, however, which r^ly did not 
deserve that name, as they could not have sprung from a right 
temper of heart. || " There are many," says he, " who, 

* See Vol. v. p. 191. Discretio servanda est inter poenitentes qui 
pablice et qui absconse poenitere debeant, nam qui pablice peccat, <^K»r* 
tet, ut publica mulctetar poeniteutia et secundum ordioem canoaum pio 
merito suo et excommunicetur et reconcilietur. 

t Nee els sufficiat, si a quarundam rerum perceptiombos abstioeanl^ 
nisi se etiam a noxiis deleotationibus subtrahant, decUnantes autem a 
malo fiiciunt bonum. 

X An example of a boy, who undertook penance to deliver the soul of 
his deceased master, and upon this condition obtained his freedom, in 
Ba1drich*s Chronicle of Arras and Cambray, 1. I. c. 46. 

§ De institutione laicali, 1. II. c. 17. D*Achery, Spicileg. T. t 291. 

I Quia ad dulcem fructum non proficit, quae per virus pestifese radi- 
CIS amaresdt 
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deceived by a vain, nay wicked confideiMSe; boldly commit 
adultery, murder, perjury, and many other crimes; and every 
sttch peiwm, when reproached with these crimes, is wont to 
reply' — 'God be thanked I I am blessed with abundant means 
to purchase indulgence for such sins ;' as if it were possible so 
to bribe Uie Almighty as to have it in one's power to trans- 
gress at pleasure his holy laws."* The same bishop, in 
adopting the prevalent notion respecting the sacrifice of the 
mass and the sacrifice of good works for the dead, protests 
against the doctrine that nothing but that which is given to the 
priest, nothing but the sacrifice which they present, will meet 
the divine acceptance. He does not hesitate to ascribe it to 
the covetousness of the clergy, that such a doctrine had ever 
been permitted to gain currency. f 

Originally each bishop exercised independent spiritual juris- 
dictioQ within his own diocese, bestowing within it absolution 
and indulgence. The extension, however, of the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the popes over all the Western churches would 
naturally bring about a change in this particular. In the first 
place it so happened that many, under the compunction of their 
sins, made the pilgrimage to Rome for the purpose of con- 
Bsssing themselves to the pope, and of receiving forgiveness 
and comfort by a word from the supposed representative of 
Peter, which was considered of wonderful potency. It might so 
happen also, that, in dubious cases, bishops would send their pe- 
nitents to Rome, submitting the decision of these cases to the 
pope ; or that the pilgrimage to Rome would itself be made 
one part of the prescjibed penance. Occasionally, however, 
those who had been condemned to a more than usually severe 
penance would apply to the pope for some remission of the 
sentence. Thus we find pope Nicholas frequently speaking of 
it in his letters as an established fact, that transgressors from 
all countries came daily to Rome, soliciting deliverance, by 
the pope's intervention, from heavy temporal punishments, or 
seeking spiritual assistance and absolution fit)m their sins.| 

♦ L. c. 1. III. c. 10. 

t Hoc qui credunt et dicunt, aut i^orantia, aut oerte aliorum persua" 
sioae falluntur. Credibile sane est, quod hsec persaasio, qua simplices 
id credere et dicere videntur, ex fonte avaritis processerit. L. IIL 
C. 15. 

X In his letter to kwg Charles (he Bald, oi^taivce, «^. "I^. Cksq^^A. 
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The bishops having become satisfied, from many examples, 
that their spiritual jurisdiction was seriously injured bylhis 
practice, and having observed also that these pilgrimages, as 
we have already remarked, had a bad influence on the moral 
life, especially when absolution at Rome was too freely dis- 
pensed, protested in several individual instances against this 
extension of the spiritual jurisdiction of the pope. We have 
an example of this in Ahito, bishop of Basle, who, in his capi- 
tularies of the year 820 (s. c. 18) decreed that " any who 
wished to visit Rome for the purposes of devotion, should first 
confess their sins at home, since they were subject only to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of their own bishop or priest/' * So the 
council of Seligenstadt, in the year 1022, decreed, in its 
eighteenth canon — ^< Since many are entangled in such delu- 
sion as to refuse performing any penance imposed on them for 
a great offence, trusting that in Rome they should be able to 
obtain from the pope full absolution, let them know that such 
absolution shall not avail them ; but they must first endeavour 
to perform the penance ordained by their own priests, and 
then, with the permission of the bishop, they may go to 
Rome." t But as pilgrimages to Rome had already become 
the rage, and the papal power had acquired so enormous an 
ascendancy, such isolated voices could no longer operate as a 
serious check upon a practice which, under these circum- 
stances, had passed beyond control. 

v. f. 235: Ad hanc sanctam Romanam ecclesiam, de diversis mandipar- 
tibus, quotidie multi sceleris mole oppress! confugiunt, remissionem 
scilicet et yenialem sibi gratiam tribui supplici et ingenti cordis mcerore 
poscentes ; and ep. 21 : £t ab ea non solum animse, sed et corporis sal- 
yationem, ut omnibus patet, humili prece suscipere precantur. And ep. 
17, f. 341 : Undique etenim venientes admodum plurimi suorum facino- 
rum proditores quantum dolorem inferant pectori nostro plus singultu 
reminiscimur, quam calamo scribi queat. 

* Et hoc omnibus fidelibns denuntiandum ut qui causa orationis ad 
limina beatorum apostolorum pergere cupiunt, domi co^fiteantur peccata 
:8ua et sic proficiscantur, quia a proprio episoopoaut sacerdote ligandiaut 
exsolvendi sunt, non ab extraneo. 

t So also Gerberty in the name of Adalbero, bishop of Rheims, ep. 
113. Du Chesne, Script. Francor. T. II. f. 816, in reference to Baldnin, 
a nobleman who had been excommunicated for deserting his wife ; and 
for this reason had resorted to Rome. Nihil sibi profuerit, Romam 
adiise, Dominum papam mendaciis delusis&e, cum Paulus dicai ; si quis 
Tobis aliud evangelizaverit pneter id quod accepistis, anathema. Estotc 
^rgo i7o5J5cnm^divinaram legum defensotesX 
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In this period three gradations of gnilt were established by 
the churchy to include all who were liable to ecclesiastical 
censure. The first included those who, of their own accord , 
confessed their sins to the priest, and submitted to the penance 
which he imposed on them ; the second, those who, on account 
of publicly notorious sins, were excluded from the commu- 
nion of the church, but presented themselves as penitents 
before the tribunal of the church, submitted to the public 
church penance, and, after performing it, were restored to 
cfaurch-fellowship ; the third, those who, as was the case with 
many of the haughty knights and barons, contemned the au- 
thority of the church, and refused to submit to the penalties 
she imposed. These were expelled, with terrible forms of 
execration, from the communion of Christendom. Accord- 
ingly the excommunication was distinguished from the 
anathema. Even excommunication was supposed to render 
the subject of it incapable of performing any civil function ; 
but the anathematized were held to be excluded from the 
church and society of Christians^* to be in the proper sense 
outlawed. They were not to be allowed to receive the com- 
munion even at the hour of death, nor were they to enjoy the 
privil^e of burial according to the rites of the church. The 
council of Favia,! in 850, which established this distinction, 
decreed, however, at the same time, that this extreme means 
should never be resorted to against the hardened except after 
special examination, and after having first made trial of every 
other ; nor should such anathema be pronounced against any 
one without the concurrence of the metropolitan, and without 
the conunon decree of all the provincial bishops. Now al- 
though such expulsion from the community of believers must 
have been a terrific engine, considered both on the side of its 
ecclesiastical and of its political consequences, yet there were 
haughty monarchs whose defiance the church could not tame, 
even by this powerful means ; and to force their submission 
she reserved to herself still another — the so-called interdict^ 
which fell upon the whole province where the delinquent dwelt, 
suspending there, till the refractory subject was reduced to the 
obedience of the church, all the services of public worship. 

* Cajasmodi jam inter Christianos nulla legom, nulla morum, nulla 
collegii participatio est 
t Synodus Begjatidna. 
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In the earlier centuries, single instances undoubtedly occur, 
where, to compel the delivering up of a criminal, it was 
ordered that divine wor^p should be suspended in an entire 
diocese; which measure, however, was attended also with 
much opposition.* Yet it was first in the eleventh century 
that the more regular anployment of sudi an interdict com- 
menced. Thus, for example, a synod of the province of 
Limoisin,'!' in the year 1031, made use of it against certain 
predatory barons who refused to join in the so-called truce of 
Grod (treuga Dei). A public exeommimication was pro* 
nounced on the entire province. No person, except a clergy- 
man, a beggar, or a child not above twelve years old, should 
receive burial according to the rites of the church, nor be 
conveyed for burial to anotlier diocese. In all the churches 
divine service should be performed only in private ; baptism 
should be imparted only when asked ; the communion should 
be given only to the dying. No person should be able to 
hold a wedding while the interdict lasted. Mass should be 
celebrated only with closed doors. A universal mourning 
should prevail ; the dress and mode of living should wear the 
appearance of a general penance, of a continuous season of 
fksting.l Now although there might be individual cases of 
haughty potentates, whose very rudeness or savs^e passions 
would place them beyond the reach of every religious impres- 
sion ; yet, as a general thing, such a measure could not fkil to 
have its effect on the minds of men, and those who were not 
sensible of its effect on their own feelings, yet saw themselves 
compelled to submission by reason of the impression it pro- 
duced on the people at large. 

* Even in the tenth centory Oerbert, ep. 10. f. 830. 1. c. Agit Ahraham 
cam Deo, utrum in Sodomis perdere debont justum cum impio et ta pM* 
tor non dubitas addicere pcense noxiom simol et innoxium 1 
• t Concilium Lemovicense II. 

t Mansi Conoil. T. XIX. f. 542. The acts of tMs coandlare here, fbr 
the first time, pablished in full. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANrrT, APPREHENDED AND DEVE- 
XiOP<£D A8 A SYSTEM OF DOCTRINES. 

I. Is THE WXSTEEN ChURCH. 

As in the first centuries it was necessary that the leven of 
Christianity should gradually penetrate the entire intellectual 
life of the cultivate nations^ before a new spiritual creation, 
striking its root in the forms of the Grecian and the Roman 
culture, which Christianity appropriated, could in those forms 
completely unfold itself, so after the same manner it was 
necessary that the leven of Christianity, which in the pre- 
ceding period had been introduced into the masses of the 
wUtUored nations, should gradually penetrate their whole in- 
ward life, before a new and peculiar spiritual creation could 
^ring out of it, which should go on to unfold itself throi^gh 
the entire period of the middle ages. And the period in which 
we now are must be regarded as still belonging to the epoch 
of transition from that old spiritual creation, which flourished. 
on the basis of Grecian and Roman culture, to the new one, 
which proceeded wholly- from Christianity, as apprehended 
by this rude stock of the human family. We may contem- 
plate this period under two distinct divisions — the begins 
ning, comprising the time during which the influence of those 
dements of culture introduced to the Carolingian age still 
continued to be felt ; and the conclusion, when, after a night of 
barbarism in the eleventh century, that new mental li£e awoke, 
out of which, carried to its highest form, proceeded the grand, 
peculiar creation of the scholastic theology in the following 
centuries. In the ninth century laboured in the Frankish 
church those men who were indebted for their culture to the 
Carolingian age, and by whom the elements of learning, which 
had then been collected, were handed over to this period. 
The predominant tendency of these times vraia \,o ^saaaa Nss^if 
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ther the materials preserved by tradition, often without any 
elaboration of them by active thought. Men confined them- 
selves to the exposition of the sacred Scriptures — to the 
handling of dogmatical, ethical, ecclesiastical subjects, to ex- 
tracts from the older church-fathers ; yet there were a few 
individuals distinguished for originality of mind. Augustin 
and Gregory the Great were the church-teachers most studied. 
Augustin, in particular, had a mighty influence in giving 
direction to the dogmatical and ethical spirit of the most 
important church-teachers ; though, in truth, it was the prac- 
tical far more than the speculative element in the Augiis- 
tinian spirit which here bore sway. Hence the antagonism 
offered by a Claudius of Turin and an Agobard of Lyons, to 
the sensuous direction of the religious spirit, to superstition, 
and to a worship composed of ceremonies ; for, as we remarked 
in the preceding period, it was through Augustin that the 
Catholic element on the one hand, but the reaction of the 
Christian consciousness against it on the other, was trans- 
mitted to the succeeding centuries. The most efficient instru- 
ment in the work of educating teachers for the Frankish 
church was Magnentius Habanus Maurus,* a scholar of Alcuin, 
who, like his master, moulded the age in which he lived, and 
who belongs, as one of the great teachers, to the same series 
with Isidore, Bede, and Alcuin, The interest of devotion, 
and a desire to acquant himself, by personal observation, with 
the localities of sacred writ, induced him, in his younger days, 
to visit the holy spots of Palestine, as we learn from his own 
words in his commentary on Joshua,! where he speaks of 
having often been in the district of Sidon. J President of the 
convent school, and afterwards abbot of the monastery of 
Fulda (from the year 822), he founded here the most im- 
portant seminary for the teachers of the German and Frankish 
church, whence proceeded a Walafrid Strabo, a Servatus 
Lupo, an Otfrid of Weissenburg. After having presided 
over this abbey twenty years, he, in 842, retired for seclusion 



* Bom A.D. 776, died a.d. 856. 

jf Published in the Coliectio amplissima veterum scriptoram of 
Martene et Durand. T. IX. 

i Ego quidem, cam in locis Sidonis aliquoties demoratus sim. 1. c. 
f. 728. 
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to St. Peter's church, near Fulda,* where he devoted his lei- 
sure to literary labours, connected with the interests of religion 
and theology, till he was drawn from this seclusion in 847, 
and translated to a wider field of labour, by being made arch- 
bishop of Mentz. His writings, which together brought into 
more general circulation many excellent things from the 
older times, and which breathed and diffused a warm spirit of 
practical Christianity, relate to the exposition of the Old and 
New Testaments, to dogmatical and ethical subjects, and to 
practical theology (De Institutione clericorum, libri III.). 
It deserves to be noticed, that he boldly opposed the hier- 
archical spirit which countenanced the rebellion of the sons of 
the emperor Lewis the Pious against their father— a dark spot 
on the &ir fame even of an Agobard. This we see in the 
letter with which he sent his Collection of Scriptural Pas- 
sages, on the virtues and vices, f to that emperor, where he 
contrasts the proud and rebellious temperwith the humility and 
gentleness which Christianity requires ; and refers to the ex- 
ample and the doctrines of Christ and of the apostles to illus- 
trate the respect due to all authority, as founded in the 
ordinance of God ; also in a remarkable letter of consolation 
addressed to this emperor,J where, having brought together 
the commands of holy Scripture respecting the obedience due 
from children to their parents, and from subjects to their 
rulers, he adjures the emperor not to suffer himself to be per- 
suaded that, by the public confession of his sins, he had ren- 
dered himself incapable of the government, since by such 
confession he had, on the contrary, obtained for himstilf the 
grace of God. He should despise a false tribunal, and be 
* assured that the kingdom of God was his so long as he united 
£uth and good works in his life. Though in this vale of tears 
he might be wronged by the intrigues of perverse and wicked 

* His scholar, the abbot Senratos Lupus, writes to him on this subject 
(ep. 40) : Audiyi sarcinam administratiioDis vestrai vos deposuisse e 
rebus divinis solummodo nunc esse intentos. 

t His tract De yirtutiibus et yitiis, published by Wolfgang Lazius in. 
the Collection: Fragmenta qusedam Caroli Magni aliorumque incerti 
Dominis de veteris ecclesise ritibus, Antverp. 1560, in which tract, how- 
ever, the prefixed letter addressed to the empero>r Lewis is the most 
important document. 

X Which Baluz has appended to the first book of his edition oC Pe^snuk 
de Msrca De Concordia saoerdotii et imperu, of iht "j^vc \^^^. , 
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men, jet he should not mind this, but only give thanks for all 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, his delivers and advocate, who 
chastens those whom he loves." 

Raban's friend, the iHsbop Hairao of Halberstadt, who pro- 
ceeded from the same school, belongs also among the number 
of those who, by their expository writings^ earnestly laboured 
to advance the study of the Bible. A work, howevo*, which 
had greater influence tKan other writings of this kind on the 
following centuries ; not so much on account of its intrinsic 
contents, as on account of the very convenient manner in which 
it adapted jtself to the ordinary theological wants of all such 
as were not profound scholars, was the short explanatory remarks 
which Walafrid Strabo, abbot of Richenau,* following for the 
most part his teacher, Kabantis Maurus, compiled on the 
sacred Scriptures, and which formed the common exegetical 
manual of the middle ages, known as the Glossa Ordinaria. 
A man of far greater theological importance, as an expositor 
bf Scripture, was Chrktian Druthmar, in the ninth century, 
why had received his education in the French monastery of 
Corbie.t He first gave lectures on the exposition of the 
New Testament to the young monks in the monasteries of 
Stavelo and Malmedy, in the diocese of Liege. In this way 

♦ See above, p. 133. 
- t In a passage in his commentary on Matthew, Fabriclos, it is true, 
«apposed he found the marks of a later time, but this passage is by no 
means decisive. The passage referred to is on Matth. xxvii. 7, where be 
says, concerning the p^ace in Jerusalem there designated, Modo ipd 
locus hospitale djcitur Francorum ubi tempore CaroH villas habaft, con- 
cedente illo rege pro amore Caroli. Mo(lo selimimodo de eleemosyna 
Christianornm vivunt et ipsi monaehi et adx'enieiiles. Vid. BibL patr.* 
Lugd. T. XV. f. 169. Col. I. But under these circumstances, under the 
dominion of the Saracens, such a change might easily have taken places 
in a very short time after the death of Charles, and of the Csdiph his 
friend, Uaroun al Baschid (a.d. 808), as the Benedictines (Hist. lit. de 
la France) rightly remarked. Its relation to the ninth century is plainly 
shown, moreover, in the remarkable passage respecting the spread of 
Christianity, c. 55. f. 158, 1. II. : Nescimus jam gentem sob cqbIo, im 
qua Christiani non habeantur, nam et in Gog et in Magog, quae sunt 
gentes Hunnorum, quft ab eis Gazzari vocantnr, jam mm gens, qua 
S)rtior erat ex his, quas Alexander conduxerat, circumcisa est, et omnem 
Judaismum observat. Bulgarii quoque, qui et ipsi ex ipsis gentibm smil^ 
quotidie baptizantur. Compare what has been said before, respecting the 

spread of Christianity and Judaism among the Chazars, and of c£ris- 

tjaaity among the Balgarians, p. 4d4. 
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he was led. to write out, as he had been invited to do, an ela- 
borate commentary on the gospel of Matthew ; and it is singular 
to obsenre, in an interpreter of Scripture belonging to these 
times, the revival of the hermeneutical prindples of the Anti- 
ochian sehool, which direction, in favour of the grammatical 
interpretation of the Bible, no doubt acquired for him the 
surname of Grammaticus. He declared himself, in the preface 
to this commentary, opposed to a one-sided, arbitrary, mystical 
exposition of the Bible ; and maintains that the spiritual ex- 
planation of Scripture presupposes the exploration of the 
literal, historical sense.* Under the most un&vourable cir- 
emnstances, in conflict with many difficulties, and in the midst 
of many affairs of a foreign and extraneous character, which, 
contrary to his own inclination, he had to administer, under 
the then existing political and ecclesiastical relations, Servatus 
Lupus, abbot of the monastery of Ferrieres (in Gatinois, Isle 
de France), laboured with great diligence to promote the study 
of letters, which, in this district, had sunk to the lowest ebb.f 
His letters evince the assiduity of his zeal in procuring from 
Borne, and from the abbey of Fulda, manuscripts of the ancient 
Boman authors, as well as of the ancient Latin fathers. By 
the study of the former he attained to uncommon skill in the 
Latin language4 

Among the distinguished teachers of the church, in the ninth 
century, we may reckon Jonas, bish(^ of Orleans, the worthy 
successor of the excellent Theodulf.§ At the request of Count 
Matbfred, who wished to obtain from him a system of rules to 
direct a married layman how to lead a pious life and enjoy 
the divine approbation, he composed his Rules of Christian life 
for laymen, II which, while particularly adapted to the wants of 
those times, was opposed to the jH^jiidices then prevailing in 

* Irrationabile mihi videtur, spiritalem iDtelligentiam in libro aliquo 
qoierere et historicam penitus ignorare, cum historia fUndamentum 
emoiiit intelligentiflB sit et ipsa pirimitus. i^iisrenda et amplexauda et sine 
ipsa perfeete ad aliam non possit transiri. 

t He complains, ep. 34 : Nunc literarum stadiis peene obsoletis quo- 
tnsiquisque inveniri possit, qui de magistrorum imperitla, librornm 
penoria, otii denique inopia merito non querator? 
• ± Vid. epw »1 et ep. 103. 

§ See above, p. 132. 

jl De Institatione laieali libri tres, pub&bed by D*Achery, In tbe firtt 
volome of his Spiciiegia. 
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favour of an outward Christianity of forms, and to the immoral 
tendencies so widely spread among the higher orders. He 
strenuously maintained that the law of Christ, the Concilia 
evangelica excepted, was given not merely for the clergy, but 
for all believers. He exposed the error of those who flattered 
thenuelves that, being Christians, they would be saved by their 
£dth, in spite of a vicious life, by clearly setting forth how 
faith, without the works of faitii, could profit nothing.* He 
strongly and pointedly rebuked the nobles, who, in pursuing 
the pleasures of the chase, trampled in every way on the rights 
of the poor, pretending that they were entitled to this privil^;e 
by the civil laws, when, if they were believers, the law of 
Christ ought to have more weight with them than the laws of 
the world.t " Let who will," says he, ** flatter those who do 
such thin^, and promise them impunity, I dare flatter no 
man, I dare tell no man he is secure." He rebukes the in- 
human treatment of servants, and reminds their masters that 
the servants have the same common nature and dignity with 
themselves, that they have the same common Master in heavei.:]: 
In opposition to those who held that men could pray nowhere 
but in churches, and in the presence of relics, he says it is 
man's privilege and duty to pray everywhere to the onmipo- 
tent God ; nor does church confession exempt any man from 
the obligation to confess his sins before God in prayer, and 
with contrition of heart. § Bishop Jonas composed also a 
shorter work, containing rules of Christian life for' princes, |j 
and designed for the son of the emperor Lewis the Pious, the 
young king Pipin of Aquitania.lT 

Altl^ough the prevailing drill of the theology in those schools 
which sprung up as the later ofispringof the Carolingian age, 
was the practical theology derived partly from the Bible, and 
partly from church traditions, yet some germs also are to be 

* L. I. c 20. 

t L. I. c. 23. Miserabilis plane et valde deflenda res est, qnando pro 
feris pauperes a poteDtioribas spoliantar, flagellantnr, ergastuUs detm- 
duntur et molta alia patiantor. 

} L. II. c. 22. § L. I. c. 14 et 15. 

II De Institutione regia. 

^ In his letter, dedicating this book to the king, he gives him much 
nseM advice, warning him against the nndutiful conduct shown by his 
brothers towards their father, with which he had not, at that time, had 
BDything to do. 
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discovered of a more dialectical tendency ; as, for example, 
in the abbot Fredegis, who proceeded from Alcuin's school 
at York ; and who, in his speculative inquiry concerning 
" nonentity " (ro firj 6y), followed tiiis direction. In this work 
he attributed the highest place in all investigations to reason 
(ratio), subordinating authority to this.* In his controversy 
with archbishop Agobard of Lyons this Fredegis appears, 
however, as a champion of the church orthodoxy, and both 
took the same broad licence in fixing an uncharitable interpre- 
tation on each other's doctrines. It deserves to be noticed 
that Agobard, in defending himself in this controversy 
against the objection, that he imputed faults of language to 
the Holy Spirit, and in combating the position that being 
the author of the gift of tongues, the Holy Spirit must have 
taught the apostles the purest Greek, he came very near to the 
point of separating, in the idea of inspiration, the divine from 
the strictly human elements, though he did not proceed fat 
enough to arrive at a full development of the subject.'l' This 
dialectical and speculative direction of theology spread 
especially from the seclusion of the Irish monasteries, which 
were still the seats of science and art, whence, and for a long 
time afterwards, owing to the migratory and enterprising spirit 
of the people, as well as to the scanty means of sustenance in 
the country, teachers in the sciences and useful arts scattered 
themselves in all directions.^ And as in the Irish church. 



* Primum ratione utendum, in quantom hominis ratio patitur, delude 
auctoritate, non qualibet, sed ratione duntaxat, qu8D sola auctoritas est 
solaque immobilem obtinet finnitatem. Baluz. Miscellan. T. I. p. 404. 

t He calls it an absurd position, at non solnm sensum preedicationis 
et Bodos Yel argumenta dictionnm Spiritns Sanctus eis inspirayerit, sed 
etiam ipsa corporalia yerba extrinsecus in ora illorum ipse formayerit. 
He affirms, on the contrary, iiobilitatem diyini eloqaii non in tumore et 
p(»npa esse yerborom, sed in yirtute sententiarum, as the kingdom of 
Grod consists not in word but in power. Agobard. Adyers. Fredegis, in 
his works ed. Baluz. T. I. p. 177. 

X In the 10th canon of the sjmod at Chiersy (Synodus Carisiaca) a.d. 
858. c. 10. Hospitalia peregrinorum sicut sunt Scotorum. In the tenth 
century Scoti Sancti peregrini. Labbe, Bibliotheca Ms. T. I. f. 678. In 
the same century we meet with a learned man, bishop Israel, from 
Ireland, teacher of Bruno, afterwards archbishop of Cologne. He had 
read Prudentius while yet a boy. See his Life in Leibnitz, Scriptores 
renmi Brunsy. T. I. f. 275. Dunstan, archbishop of CaoXetWt^ ,%Xm^\^^ 
the Chnstian pbilosopbjr, as Ids biographer relsLles (jnens. 'NV»^v'^«^ '»^' 

VOL. VI, IlL 
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from the time of its origin a bolder spirit of inquiry had been 
propagated, which, in the preceding period, had caused many 
a reaction against the church system of the papacy ; as in the 
Irish monasteries not only the Latin, but also the more free- 
spirited Greek church-&thers, the writings of an Origen were 
studied ; so it naturally came about that from that school 
issued a more original and free development of theology than 
was elsewhere to be found, and was thence propagated to other 
lands.* The Irish monasteries produced one remarkable man 
in particular, who may be considered the representative of this 
tendency ; and in whose productions generally we see exhibited 
an intellectual world quite foreign from the age in which he 
lived. This was John Scotus Erigena, who found in France, 
at the court of that zealous promoter of the sciences king 
Charles the Bald, a welcome reception. 

On the peculiar shaping of the philosophical and theolo- 
gical views of this individual, his study of the Greek — not 
barely according to the general practice in that age, of the 
Latin — church-fathers, had, without doubt, exerted an import- 
ant influence; and the ideas of an Origen, a Gregory of 
Nyssa, of a Maximus, as well as of the Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings, had manifestly stirred his spirit in its depths ; and he 
had appropriated many of their thoughts. The ideas scattered 
in those writings, respecting a chain of life emanating from 
God, respecting the antithesis of a n^ative and a positive 
theology, respecting the relation of things natural to things 
divine, respecting a general restoration ; all these ideas pro- 
fusely scattered in those writings we find in him systematically 
elaborated and combined ; and what he says on these matters 
is not seldom supported by proofs drawn professedly from the 
works of the church-teachers above mentioned. From the 

348) in his youth chiefly from books of IrishmeD, 'Chorum libros rectSB 
fidei tramitem philosophantes diligenter excoluit" Even in the first 
half of the eleventh century, works of Irish art, being the most beautifol^ 
were sent as presents to the emperor, transmarina et Scotica vasa, qu® 
Regali majestati singular! dono deferebantnr. See the Life of Bernward^ 
bishop of Hildesheim. Mabilion, Acta Sanct. O. B. Sasc. VI. P. I. f. 205. 
"^ In a letter of Benedict, abbot of Aniane, published by Baluz, it is 
intimated, that it was usual to regard as peculiar to Ireland or Scotland 
a certain dialectical direction of meology. In reference to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, Apud modernos scholasticos maxime apud Sootos iste 
sjrllogiamus deiusionis. Yid. Baluz. mV&ceWaii. T. Y . ^« 54. 
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same writings, alto, the dements of the New Platonic phi- 
losophy passed over to him ; and it is the idea lying at the 
basis of the New Platonic philosophy, respecting the evolution 
of all exist^iee from an Absolute, as the 6y, and respecting 
^vil as the /iij 6v^ which we here £nd repeated as one of the 
predominating ideas. Carried out with logical consistency, 
his principles led to an altogether pantheistic system of the 
world — the world nothing other than the necessary form of 
the manifestation of the Absolute, which, transcending all 
representation, all predicates, all knowledge,* incomprehen- 
sible to itself, can be known only in its forms of manifestation 
— and to this pantheistic view of the world corresponds also 
Ms doctrine of sin ; as, in &,ct, the opposition between the 
j^antheistic and the theistic view of the world must at this 
point stand forth practically with the most striking prominence. 
JBut besides this speculative and mystical pantheism, there was 
within him still another powerful element, which ruled Aim 
as well as his age, the element of Christian theism, to which he 
attached himself, not merely, so to express it, from motives of 
outward accommodation ; but wbich had gained a powerful 
hold on him by means of his early training, and the course of 
his inward experience, as well as the life of his time. We 
are unwilling to doubt that he poured many a devout and 
earnest prayer to a redeeming God for inward illumination, 
and that he diligently sought for it in the sacred Scrip tures,f 
^ough his conceptual apprehension of the divine Being seems 



* According to the doctrine of Pbilo, of the Neo-Platonists, of the 
Gnostics, of the Hindoos, of Buddhaism. 

t His words : Hinc assidue debemas orare ac dicere : Dens nostra sains 
atque redemptio, qai dedisti naturam, largire et gratiam, preetende lumen 
tuom in umbris ignoranties palpantibus qaserentibusque te, revoca nos 
ab erroribus, porrige dexteram tuam infirmis, uon valentibus sine te 
pervcDire ad te, ostende te ipsum his, qui nil petunt prseter te, rumpe 
ziubes vanarum pbantasiarum, quae mentis aciem non sinunt intueri te 
eo modo, quo te inriBibilem videri permittis desiderantibus videre faeiem 
•tuam, quietem suam, finem suum, ultra quern nihil appetunt, quia ultra 
nihil est, summum bouum superessentiale. De Divisione naturse, 1. III. 
£ 1 11. And in another place, O Domine Jesu, nullum aliud prsemium, 
nullam aliam beatitudinem a te postulo, nisi ut ad purum absque ullo 
errore fallacis theories verba tua, quse per tuum Sanctum Spiritum in- 
spirata sunt, intelligam, ibi quippe habitas et illuc quserentes et diligentes 
te introducis. 1. V. f. 306. 
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to exclude any such relation of man to God, as prayer pre- 
supposes. 

The prevailing bent of the theological spirit of that age was 
to cling, as we have remarked before, to the authorities of 
the church tradition ; but he was for founding a system of 
truth which should re^iose entirely on rational insight, approve 
itself as true by an inner necessity of reason. Yet even 
acconiing to his apprehension, the rational and the church- 
traditional theology, faith and knowledge by reason, philoso- 
phy and religion, did not stand in contradiction, but in perfect 
harmony with each other. For, said he, a man can elevate 
himst'lf to the knowledge of Grod, which is the end of tme 
pliilosophy, only by following the mode and manner in which 
God, who in his essence is incomprehensible and unknowable, 
letting himself down to the condition and wants of humanity, 
which is to be educated, has revealed himself; Grod in his 
forms of rex-elation, in his Theophanies. Afier this manner 
God presents himself in the historical development of refigi<m, 
through the authority of the church; but true philosopiiT, 
which rises above the Theophanies to the Absolate itatSL 
which ;»oai3 beyond all conceptual i^rdiension, gives ins^te 
into the laws« aocoidii^ to which God must be known and 
wor^pped. True philosi^y and tme rdigion are therefae 
one. Philosophy, v^led in the form of tradition, is rd^;ion ; 
rd^l^iou, unv^ed itom the fbnn of tradition by isdoaal 
knowledge, is philosophy. Philosophy is the theoretie side of 
religion, religion the practical side of jduIosophT.* In tibe 
onW of Ume^ as it respects the development of tbe knBui 
kiH>wlei%^ of divine thu^Ss the authority of trndfitioB, k is 
tme, aiHi the £uth gioonded therein, eomes first, sinee ■nn s 
spirit needed this tiainii^and guidance in nnlf f tn afgniii iW 
povrtT of raising itself to the knowledge of die divine ; Imi in 
the oixier of conception, the ol^ectrre tmth of veasoK (nsao^ 
is the firs;u Revelation and tradition presapposetzntli in iiaelf. 
and the former is onhr the way of man's allnining to die kner. 
This knon Vedsri^ of raason is therefore die end afto- ilah tke 



^ 
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spirit ought to strive, wherein alone it can find its satisfaction. 
The faith of authority, not supported and upheld by a rational 
knowledge of the truth, is a feeble thing. Hence, in investi- 
gating the truths of faith, men should show, in the first place, 
what admits of being proved as truth on grounds of reason, 
and then examine how they can be harmonized with the testi- 
monies of ecclesiastical tradition.* And, starting from this 
position, he could admit also the Augustinian principle con- 
cerning the relation of faith to knowledge, though we must 
allow he departed from the principle of Augustin so far as 
this, that he did not recognize the limits set by tiie latter to 
the knowledge attainable by reason, nor acknowledge any- 
thing as valid on the ground of authority alone, and if it did 
not admit of being demonstrated as necessary, from reason 
itself. His position would necessarily exclude such mys- 
teries of faith as could not be established on rational 
grounds. 

That which represented itself to his feelings as transcending 
comprehension, he interpreted to his thought as the logical 
absolute, which is prior, in the order of thought, to all 
antitheses, which is above all antitheses, which, being the 
ground of all things, is moreover opposed to all things. Thus 
it stands related to all opposites, even to that of good and evil, 
for evil itself cannot be conceived without the good ;"|" and 
this absolute of logical abstraction he substitutes in place of 
the idea of the living God, which vanished from his grasp in 
his attempts to avoid all anthropopathism. The absolute of 
logical abstraction, by a singular mixture — found ever recur- 
ring, however, in the history of the human mind —of dialectical 
and mystical tendencies, received out of that which transcends 
conception in the sphere of the feelings, a substantial matter 
which was foreign to it, and superinduced upon it ; and thus 

^ Prius ratione atendnm ac deinde auctoritate. Auctoritas siquidcm ex 
yei^ ratione processit, ratio vero nequaquam ex auctoritate, omnis autem 
anctoritas, qnse vera ratione non approbatur, infirma videtur esse. Vera 
antem ratio, quum virtutibus suis rata atque immutabilis munitur nullius 
auctoritatis adstipulatione roborari indiget 1. 1. f. 39. 

t Contrariorum quoque causa est, virtute siquidem eorum, quae vera 
ab eo condita sunt, etiam quae contraria videntur esse, et privationes 
essentisB sunt, ratio vera contineri approbat. Nullum enim vitium inve- 
nitor, quod non sit alicnjus yirtntis umbra autquademfa\\2A\^\tccX\\\x^^^ 
ant Bperta ccmtrarietate. L 1, f, 38. 
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an enthusiasm could be awakened for the emptiest of all con- 
ceptions. 

He distinguished, on this ground, a twofold kind of know- 
ledge ; knowledge of the absolute in itself, ef the essence of Grod, 
concerning which man can know onlj the fciei, not the how or 
the what, in wliich man must negate everything that may be 
predicated of it, whether it be an attribute or an action ; and 
the knowledge of God in his revelation, in the Theophanies, in 
which evert/thing may be predicated of him s}Tnbolically. 
Accordingly, there is a twofold standing ground of the know- 
ledge of God, the ^eoXoyla avotparucrj , and the ^eoXoyia 
irara^artf«), the former representing God under manifold 
symbols, the latter rejecting all predicates of the inefiable 
essence of God as inadequate. The disciple, to whom John 
Scotus represents himself as teaching these doctrines in his 
work De Divisione naturae, is startled at the thought that of 
God, neither love nor being loved, neither action nor being 
acted upon, could be predicated. With how many passages 
of sacred Scripture did this assertion stand in contradiction ! 
What occasion of stumbling must it present to the simple, 
when even the ears of those who are esteemed wise must be 
shocked at such a doctrine !* But the teacher quiets him by 
explaining that as the sacred Scriptures undoubtedly contain 
the most perfect self-revelation of divine truth,! a not arbitrary, 
but — for the position of a created spirit — necessary symbolism 
of the self-revelation of the Absolute ; so, in order to speak inr 
the right manner of God, it is necessary to adhere uniformly 
to the mode of representation in the Scriptures ; but at the 
same time we should keep in mind that the Scriptures, by 
various symbols, come to the aid of human weakness, that 
they supply man matter of thought for the nourishment of his 
faith in the incomprehensible and inexpressible.:( By all these 



♦ Videsne qnot et qnantis frequentibHS Scriptnwe Mcrs obraar teHs T 
Nee te latet, qaam arduum difficileque simplicibns animis talia eoadawy 
qnandoquidem 'eonim, qai videntar esse sapientes, dara hseo audinnty 
aures horrescunt. 1. I. f. 37. 

t In ea veluti .quibusdam suis secretis sedibus Veritas posddetar. 

I Quibasdam similitadinibus utitar, infirmitati nostne coodescendeiiSy 

nostrosque adhac rudes infantilesque sensas simplici doctrina erigens. In 

hoc eriim div'ma, student eloquia, ut de re ineffabili, incompr^ensibili 

aljqajd nobis ad oatriendam fidem noslram co^\aaAOTtt\.TBAwDxAA."C,E7» 
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• 

▼arioiw means it is precisely and only the transcendent excel- 
lence of God's essence ; an essence infinitely exalted above all 
which, taken from things created, can be attributed to it, that 
is meant to be indicated. Even the name Love can be attri« 
buted to him only by a metaphor, since he is more than Love, 
since, in all his attributes, he does but produce himself, or 
rather he is all in all.* So, again, creation is not to be attri- 
buted to God as an act ; but by the expression — God is the 
creator of all things, it is affirmed rather that God is all in all, 
as he alone truly is, and all true being in everything that 
exists, is himself.^ 

He distinguishes from each other four kinds of being : 1 
That which creates and is not created. 2. That which is 
created and creates (the divine patterns grounded in the Logos, 
the causee prototypse). ^. That which is created but does 
not create, effects in created things. 4. That which neither 
creates nor is created. The first and the last may be applied 
in different senses to God, as may be gathered from the 
developed idea of the creation ; since the idea, God created 
sSl things, and God is all in all, in strict propriety exactly 
coincide ; and the end of the course of the world, to be attained 
by means of the redemptioa, is that all should return back 
again to the original, archetypal being in God.j: The doc- 

* Thus leaning towards the pantheistic view, though his Christian 
consciousness does not allow bim to give up wholly the idea of a self- 
sabastent, creaturely personality, he explains Matt x. 20, as meaning 
that, the same may be said also of God's relation to bis reasonable crea- 
tures: Nou vos estis, qui amatis, qui videtis, qui movetis, sed spiritus 
l^atris vestri, ^ui loquitur in vobis veriiatem de me et patre meo et seipso^ 
ipse amat et videt me et patrem meum et seipsum in vobis et movet in 
▼obis seipsum, ut diligatis me et patrem meum. Si ergo seipsam Sancta 
Trinitas in nobis et in seipsa amat, et videt et movet, et a seipsa in seipsa 
et in creaturis suis amatur, videtur, movetur. 1. c. f. 44. 

t Cum audimus Deum omnia facere, nil aliud debemus intelligere^ 
qnam Deum in omnibus esse, hoc est, essentiam subsistere. Ipse enim 
solus per se vere est, et omne quod vere in his, quae sunt, dicitur esse, 
ipse solus est. 1. 1, f. 42. 

X Prima et quarta forma unum sunt, quoniam de Deo solummodo in- 
telH^ntur ; est enim principium omnium, quae a se condita sunt et finis 
oxmuum, quae eum appetunt, ut in eo sternaliter immutabiliterque 
qniescant. Quouiam ad eandem causam omnia quae ab ea procedunt, 
dum ad finem pervenient, reversura sunt, propterea finis onmium dicitur 
et neque creare neque creariperbibetur, nam postquam in earn reversa 
sunt omnia, nil ulterius ab ea per generationeni \oeo %\. Xeoi^x^ ^\sk2c^cs^ 
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trine of the creation may be reduced, according to Scotus, to 
the pantheistic idea that the Absolute has veiled and revealed 
itself under the forms of the finite — ^the Absolute in its Theo- 
phanies; the infinite become finite, the one subject under 
manifold accidents.* 

If now the whole universe may be considered as a Theo- 
phany, it follows from this, by logical necessity, that every- 
thing occupies in it a necessary place of its own ; and that for 
one who contemplates the world according to this view there 
is no such thing as evil. God's knowledge is the revelation 
of his essence, one and the same with his willing and his 
creating. As evil cannot be derived from the divine causality, 
neither can it be considered as an object of divine knowledge ; 
on the contrary, for God it has no existence.f Evil exLsts 
just and only for that mode of contemplation which apprehends 
the individual and particular as existing for itself, independent 
of its connection with the whole. The good cannot exist 



€t formis procedet, quoniam in ea omnia quieta erunt et unum individunm 
atque immutabile manebnnt. Vid. I. II. f. 46. Dum vero divinam 
uaturam esse finem omnium intransgressilemque terminum, quern omnia 
appetunt et in quo limitem motus sui natoralis oonstituunt, conspicor, in- 
venio eam neque creatam esse neque creantem. A nullo siquidem creari 
potest natura, quee a seipsa est neque aliud creat. Quid creabit, dum 
ipsa omnia in omnibus fuerit et in nullo nisi ipsa apparebit. 1. V. f. 
311. 

* Dum incomprebensibilis intelligitur, per excellentiam nihilum non 
immerito vocitatur, at vero in suis theophaniis incipiens apparere, veluti 
ex nibilo in aliquid dicitur procedere. — Et creatura in Deo est subsistens 
et Deus in creatura mirabili et inefiabili modo creatur, seipsum manifes- 
taus, invisibilis, visibilem se manifestans, et incomprebensibilis compre- 
hensibilem, accideutibus liber accidentibus subjectum, et infinitns finitum, 
et omnia creans in omnibus creatum et fit in omnibus omnia. A God 
becoming creature, "whicb must be distinguished from the incarnation of 
God in Christ Neque hoc de incarnatione verbi atque inhumanatione 
dico, sed de summse bonitatis, quae unitas est et trinitas, ineiSabili con- 
descensione in ea quae sunt, ut sint, imo ut ipsa in omnibus sit 1. III. f. 
126 et 127. 

t Cognoscendo facit et cognoscit faciendo, nihil est aliud omnium 
essentia, nisi omnium in divina sapientia cognitio. To this he refers the 
words of St. Paul: In God we live, and move, and have our being. 1. II. 
f. 63. Deus malum nescit nam si malum sciret, necessario in natura 
rerum malum esset. To this he refers those passages of Scripture where 
it is said of the wicked, that God knows them not 1. II. f. 83 et 84. 1. V. 
f. 259. 
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without the antithesis of the evil ; the foil on which it produces 
itself, and becomes known.* 

This furnished foothold for another doctrine^ that sin in 
individuals may be but a transition point of evolution, and 
thus subservient to the revelation of the good ; that it will, 
finally, so result in the creation of God, who is all in all, 
when that creation is purified from all evil ;f his doctrine of 
restoration, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The system of Scotus, however, lay too remote from the 
intellectual bent of his times to find any acceptance whatever, 
either for the true or the false ideas which it contained. When, 
by participating in a particular doctrinal controversy, his 
peculiar opinions came forth in striking contradiction to the 
dc^matical interests of the church, it was this alone which 
gave occasion to his being stigmatized as heretical,^ yet without 
any correct understanding, on the part of his opponents, of the 
aim and tendency of his system, which first became clearly 
known by its influences and efiects in later centuries. 

As we have just remarked in the case of John Scotus, the 
writings that sprung up in the Greek church, under the name 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, became important by transmit- 
ting certain elements of Platonic Christianity from the earlier 
centuries, and awakening a peculiar, intuitive bent of the 
theological spirit. These writings came first to the West in 
the year 824, as a present of the Greek emperor Michael II. 

* How foolish, exclaims the disciple, mast this doctrine of the relation 
of God to his creatures appear to common men, from want of a right 
understanding: Ut sit Deus omnia in omnibus, et usaue ad extremas 
hnjus mundi irisibiles turpitudities et corruptiones proceaat, ut ipse etiam 
in eis sit, si in omnibus est ; to which the teacher replies, he who speaks 
thus, knows not, nullam turpitudinem in universitate totius creaturse 
posse esse, <][Uod enim partim contingit, in toto fieri Deus non sinit. 1. III. 
f. 129. Qmd melius est, quam ut ex oppositorum oomparatione et uni- 
versitatis et conditoris omnium laus ineffabilis comparetur ? Omnia, qusB 
in partibns universitatis mala, inhonesta, turpia ab his, qui simul omnia 
considerare non possunt, judicantur, in contemplatione universitatis veluti 
totius cujusdam picturse pulchritudinis neque turpia neque inhonesta 
neqne mala sunt. 1. V. f. 275. 

t Peccata et iniquitates tamdiu esse videntur, dum nihil sint, quamdiu 
subjecta natura contineantur, ea vero purgata, qu® per subsistere nesci- 
unt, ad nihilum penitus redigentur ita ut non sint 1. IV. f. 163. 

X Compare, on this subject, the profound and spirltedecsa:^ oim-^ fdsscN.^ 
H. Vogt. 
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to ike emperor Lewis the Pions. The latter ^ued the gift 
the more since he had not a doubt that Dionysiiu die Areopa- 
gite was precisely the same person with the Dionysius who 
was considered the founder of the church at Paris. It did 
not once occur to him that there might be another Dionysius.** 
He had the Dionysian writings translated into Latin, under the 
direction of Hilduin of St. Denis, in whose abbey, consecrated 
to this saint, the Greek manuscript was deposited.! To St. 
Denis the emperor felt himself indebted for many &,Yours. It 
was in the church of St. Denis he had received absolution, 
and been reinstated in his government.^! He was, therefore, 
desirous of honouring his memory by a new and more complete* 
collection of the facts relating to his history ; and he com* 
missioned the abbot Hilduin to prepare such a work.§ Hil- 
duin, glad for the honour of his abbey to humour thi» confu- 
sion of names and of persons, confirmed tibe emperor in his* 
mistake, and propagated it to posterity by that uncritical 
collection of &icts relating to the life of Dionysius, which he 
published in the year 836. Others, however, perceived the 
error, and ofiered to correct it: but they were r^elled by 
Hilduin with an acrimony which perhaps betrayed a secret 
consciousness of the truth. || The French king, Charles the 
Bald, afterwards ordered a new translation of this work to be- 

* So it appears from a letter of this emperor to Hilduin, abbot of St. 
Denis, in the Actis Sanctor. of Sarins, T. V. f. 634. 

t The emperor writes to him about the translation of those books : 
Anctoritatis nostrse jnssione ac too sagaoi studio interpretunique sadore' 
in nostram lingnam explicati. 

X He says, in his letter to the abbot Hildnin : Per merita et solatitnn^ 
patris nostri Dionysii recreati et restitati sumns mngnlumqae milttaie 
jadicio anctoritate episcopal! resnmsimus. 

§ We find these Areopagitica of Hilduin, with the letter to the emperor 
prefixed, in the above cit^ volume of the Act Sanct; of Smius, f. 653- 
etseo. 

II The writing of Gregory of Tours, still much read, might easily 
expose this mistake ; and so it really tamed out. Hilduin says, coneeni-- 
ing those who followed liiis doe : Super garrulitate levitatis ewom an 
randa deficimus ; he calls them contentiosos, sciolos ;-»-charge6 them with* 
arrogantia, nsurpata sdentia. To be sure, many of these opponents «rred 
also by confoandiug Dionysius the Areopagite with the bishop Gtioaysiiis 
of Corinth — see Neander's Planting aud Guidance of the Christian cbar^ 
hf the Apostles, Vol. 11. p. 460, orig. ^. — and this laid open a weak 
spot, which Hilduin was sure to take oA^voXa^ oi. 'Sj^V <i.i. ^Si^ : 
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made by Joha Scotu*;* and also hiunoured this confasion:. 
of names. I But pope Nicholas I. harboured a suspkion 
against this translation, on account of the current reports- 
respecting the erroneous doctrines of ite author ;f and in a 
letter addressed, in 865, fb king Charles the Bald, in which he 
claimed for the popes a right of supervision over the publica* 
tion of all works of intellect, § he required that this work ra 
particular, on the ground of the suspicions against its author,, 
should be sent to him, that so, if he found nothing in it> 
objectionable, it might be published with the papal approba- 
tion, and thus find a more general and extensive circulation.|| 

Thus Dionysius the Areopagite came to be considered the- 
patron saint of France, and thus the writings published under 
his name obtained in this country so much the wider circula*^ 
tion and greater authority ; and from France they were dis- 
seminated in other countries. To the fresh and youthftil spirit 
of the western nations, just awakened to life, these writings, by 
means of the spiritual elements they contained, arising from 
the fusion of New Platonism with Christianity, gave an im- 
pdse which invested them with an importance they never could 
have acquired from any intrinsic worth of their own. 

In England the seeds of science, which had been scattered 
by Theodore of Canterbury, Bede, and Alcuin, had for the 
most part perished amid the devastation occasroned by the 
piratical inroads of the Dftnes in the ninth century. The 
literary treasures collected together in the monasteries had in- 

* See the letter of John Scotns, with whieh be sent the tninslatioo 
prepared by him to the king, in Jacob. Usserius veterum epistolanun 
Hibemicamm sylloge, p. 41. 

t Yet, after citing the older authentic accounts of Dionysiusthe Areo- 
pagite, he says, in reference to the fabulous stories concerning his joumej 
to Rome, ana his mission afterwards to France by the bishop of Rome^ 
that this was not r^orted by those andenl authors, but by aliis modemi 
temporifi. 

X. Thus he says, in his letter to kin^ Charles the Bald : Cum idem 
Joannes licet multse scientisB esse prsedicetur, olim non sane sapere in 
quibusdam frequenti rumore diceretur. 

§ He says, for instance, of this book. Quod juxta morem nobis mitti et 
BiMtro delrait judiei» approbari. 

II Itaque quod hactenus omissum est, vestra indiotria snppleat et n<H>is 
pirsBfatnm opus sine nlla cunotatioBe mittat, quatenus dum a nos^ apos- 
tolatus judicio fberrt approbstaro, ab ommlmft in£an&\ML\ftT TMO^snw vqx^kk^ 
tate acceptius babeatur. 
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part been destroyed with the monasteries themselves, while, 
on the other hand, there were few men capable of understand- 
ing books written in the Latin tongue. Out of this new bar- 
barism the English nation was delivered by the thirty years' 
reign of that great man, who, while he exhibited the example 
of a genuine Christian king, contributed so much to the 
spiritual as well as political regeneration of his people, 
Alfred the Great.* As Christian piety was the soul of his 
own life, so he was profoundly convinced that the culture of 
his people must proceed from Christianity ; and as Christianity 
begat in his own case an interest for mental development 
in all directions, so he laboured in earnest to promote it among 
his people. He assembled the few learned men that were 
still to be found in the English monasteries ; others he called 
around him from Ireland, from the old British church in 
Wales, from France, and Germany ; and these he promoted to 
the highest spiritual stations. It was his favourite recreation 
to hear such persons read before him, for his instruction, off- 
hand translations of Latin books into English ; and he made 
a collection of pithy sayings from the sacred Scriptures and 
the older church-teachers, which he had learned and remem- 
bered from these oral traslations. The great pleasure he 
derived from these occupations finally induced him, when in 
his thirty-sixth year, to learn Latin,f for which purpose he 
placed himself under the instruction of one of the pious and 
learned men whom he had drawn around him, the monk Asser 
of Wales, whom he afterwards made bishop of Sherburn.J 
His plan for the education of the people was more extensive 
than the one drawn up by Charlemagne, for it embraced not 
only the clergy and monks, but also the people of every 
class and order. He perceived that the seeds of culture 
in England had so easily perished, because the instruction 
had been derived solely from Latin books, as he tells us in 
his preface to the translation prepared by himself of Gregory 
the Great's Regula pastoralis; and to avoid this for the 

* From the year 871 to 901. 

t See Life of Alfred (f. 17), in William Camden's Scripta Anglica, 
Normamiica, etc. Francof. 1603. 

I To him we are indebted for the beautiful life of Alfred, De rebus 
gestis Alfredi, which he commenced writing when the king was forty- 
£ve years old. 
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future, he took care that the books designed for the more 
general education of the laity should be translated from 
Latin into the English tongue, and that not only schools 
should be founded for giving instruction in the Latin lan- 
guage, but others also, in which all should learn to read and 
write in English, and be instructed out of English books. He 
himself translated several works into English, such as 
Gr^ory's Regula pastoralis, and Bede's ecclesiastical history. 
It was his earnest wish, as he said in the letter which went 
with his translation of the Regula pastoralis to the bishops^ 
that the English, like the Greeks and Latins, might have the 
law of God in their own language.* Had this plan of a 
Christian education of the nation, independent of the Roman 
language, been further prosecuted according to the view^ of 
the great Alfred, a reaction against the Roman church- 
system would doubtless have proceeded at a much earlier 
period from the English church ; but this was only a transi- 
tory appearance, barbarism and ignorance returned again 
upon the church until the time of archbishop Dunstan of 
Canterbury, who brought about a reformation of the clerical 
and monastic orders, the consequences of which continued to 
be felt even amid the disorders occasioned by the new inroads 
of the Danes. One of the bishops who backed the efforts 
of Dunstan to promote a reformation, and who continued to 
labour on in the same spirit, was Ethelwold of Worcester, de- 
serving of honourable notice on account of his exertions to 
advance the cause of schools f and to promote the vernacular 
Anglo-Saxon as well as the Latin literature.} From the 

* Venit mihi in mentem, legem Dei primum in HebrsBO sermone fiiisse 
inventam, atque postea Graecos, cam eandem didicissent, earn universam 
et alios insuper omnes libros, in snam linguam vertisse, uec non Latinos 
etiam, ^uam primum ipsi earn intelligentia comprehendissent, per pm- 
dentes mterpretes suo sermone eandem expressisse, quapropter optimun 
censeo, ut nos libros aliquos, quos maxime necessarios arbitrabimor, qui 
ab omnibus intelligantur, eosdem in linguam, quam omnes intelligunty 
convertamus, ut omnis juyentus gentis Anglicse Uteris addiscendis addi- 
catur utque prius artem nullam imbibant, quam Anglica poterint scripta 
perlegere. The original is in Anglo-Saxon. 

t See aboye, p. 88. 

X As may be gathered fh>m Elfric's words, in the preface to his Anglo* 
Saxon grammar, where he says, Sicut didicimus in schola venerabilis 
iEthelwoldi, qui multos ad bonum imbuit. Vid. Anglic sacra. Londini, 
1691. P. L £ 130. 
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school of this exoelleat man proceeded monk JSIfiic of Malmed- 
bury, distinguished for his zeal in advocating the Christian 
education of the people, and Christian knowledge generally^ 
who flourished in the early times of the eleventh century. He 
earnestly sought, as his sermons in the Anglo«Saxon language 
and his other works* evince, to advance the study of the 
sacred Scriptures, particularly among the clergy ; f and in his 
sermons he presented the scriptural history of Mary in oppo- 
sition to the later fiibles. But at the same time that he was an 
.enthusiastic admirer of archbishop Dunstan as a reformer of 
the clerical ordenf he was also a a^ous champion of the law 
for the celibacy of priests against those ecclesiastics who esi' 
deavoured to defend the marriage of priests by arguBOtents 
drawn from the Old and New Testaments ; thus furnishing 
another proof of the connection of the hierarchical t^idency in 
this age with the interest in favour of culture. 

That age of destruction and barbarism, the tenth century, 
was one of universal ignorance. A few scattered individuals 
only, by their zeal for theological knowledge and their scien- 
tiiic attainments, formed a contrast to the general rudeness 
• spread around them, as for example the two men of whose 
activity in various relations we have already spokai, Ratherius 
of Verona and Atto of Vercelli. Eatherius was born in Uia 
. neigh bourhood of Liege. Amid many conflicts and sufferings 
which partly the barbarism and rudeness of the times, partly 
his own abrupt and violent temper, drew on him, he still 
reached a good old age. He lived frcHU 890 to 974, as bishop 
of Verona, and afterwards, when expelled from his church, at 
Liege. In his fortieth year he composed, in his prison at 
Pavia, his Praeloquia, a work containing moral rules and 
counsels for all oiders of men and relations of life, as well as 
severe rebukes of the vices and abuses which prevailed in 

* See the extracts in Usserii historia dogmatica de seriptura et sacris 
vemaculis, ed. Wharton. Londisi, 1690. p. 377. 

t In the case of laymen, he seems to ikve dreaded too much the mis- 
apprehensions of ignorance to undertake a translation of the Bihle, par- 
ticularly of the Old Testament, for their use into the vernacular tongue, 
though he gladly made use of that language for instruction. See his 
preface to the translation of Grenesis, which he began at the request of a 
nobleman who wished to possess the sacred Scriptures, 1. c. 

I Vid. 1. c. f. 377, his account of the ignorance prevsuling in the mo- 
nasteries down to the reformation by Dunstau. 
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them.* He deserves in many respects to be styled tbf 
Tertullian of his time. Bishop Atto obtained celebrity as a 
theological writer by his commentary on St. Patd's epistles, a 
work containing many original thoughts. f 

Y^t precisely at the time when the consciousness of Hni- 
versal disoroler called forth, in the eleventh oentury, the expec- 
tation of the Bpeedy destruction of the work!,! was evolved 
the germ of a new spiritual creation, from which proceeded 
afterwards the great intellectual productions of the church of 
the Middle Ages, In France, the beginnings of a new enter- 
prise for the restoration of letters and science were made by 
Gerbert, a superintendent of the bishop's school at Rheims, § 
and by Abbo of Fleury. The seed fell upon a propitious soil. 
Gerbert's scholar, Fulbert, fcmnded and directed, in the ele- 
venth century, a flourishing theological school at Chartres, in 
which was givai also a great variety of preliminary instruo- 

* Pablished first in the Colleetio amplissima of Martene and Darand, 
T. IX. ; then in the first complete edition of his works by the brothers 
Ballerini. Verona, 1765. 

t His works, first published by count Buronti at Vercelli in 1768. 

X At the beginning of the eleventh century after the birth of Christ, 
partly the conviction that a great period of time had now come to its 
close, and partly the disorder and barbarism prevailing in all parts of 
Western Christendom, besides many remarkable natural phenomena, 
excited an expectation of the last judgment. Men looked forward with 
great excitement to the advent of Christ. The pious enthusiasm pn>- 
dtieed a spirit of emulation in ornamenting churches and building new 
ones. See Glaber Rudolph, hist. 1. III. c. 4. Thi« writer says : Erat 
enim instar ac si mundus ipse excutiendo semet rejecta vetustate passim 
caudidam ecclesiarum vestem indueret This excitement received a new 
impulse agaiD, when in the year 1033, at the commencement of the 
second thousand years after Christ's passion, men celebrated the memory 
t)f Christ's resurrection and aseensicm. A vast multitade made the pil- 
grimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, first people of the lower 
class, then of the middle class, next kings, counts, and bishops, last of all 
noble ladies, with others of lower condition. Many longed to die on the 
holy earth, before they could return to their native country. 1. IV. 
c. 6. 

§ See above, p. 32. Gerbert sprung from a family of low condition 
in or near Aurillac in Auvergne. When abbot of Bobbio near Pavia, 
to which place he was promoted by the emperor Otho I., he first had an 
opportunity of collecting books, and difiusing a taste for learning. His 
zeal in promoting these objects is apparent from his letters, published in 
the most complete form by Du Chesne, Script, rerum Francicar. T. II. 
vid. ep. 2, 8, 44, 130 ; on his scientific journey to ^^m, e^. \^. 
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•tion in different sciences, and which was visited by young 
men from the remotest parts. As bishop of Chartres he still 
continued zealously to promote these efforts in behalf of 
science. Fulbert's worthier, and in mental gifts superior 
disciple Bcrengarius, exerted himself as a canonical priest 
and superintendent of a school at Tours, with powerful effect, 
to stir up among the clergy a zeal for science, the seeds of 
which he scattered with a liberal hand. The youth from all 
parts of France gathered around him. His frank and cour- 
teous manners attracted to him the young, and the poor he 
supplied with the means of support.*^ From Pavia, Lanfranc 
came to France, and by him the monastic school at Bee in 
Normandy was converted into a seat for the revival of letters. f 
This new scientific life soon took, however, a different direc- 
tion from that in the Carolingian age ; instead of pursuing 
the track of church tradition and practical theology, it started 
on another more dialectical and speculative. The awakening 
spirit became conscious of its power, and turned inward upon 
itself rather than upon the objects without it, even as Cluris- 
tianity points more directly to the inner world of the spirit. 
Now, as from the very outset men followed the principle of 
Augustin, that the sole business of reason was to unfold and 
defend the data furnished by church tradition, the substantial 
matter of faith, so this new dialectical tendency could not fall 
into collision with the faith of the church. But we may also 
remark a freer tendency of inquiry, such as we shall find ex- 
hibited in the case of a Berengarius (see farther on) ; and 
between these different tendencies a conflict was inevitable : 
which should be the predominating one was a point to be de- 
cided. A spiritual ferment had begun, and it was from what 
should come forth as the result, that the theological spirit of 
the age was to receive its fixed and settled character. 

♦ This is said even by a fierce opponent of Berengar, Gaitmund, arch- 
bishop of Aversa, in the first book of his work De corporis et sanguinis 
Christl veritate, though, to be sure, from his own point of -view, he de- 
scribes him as a corrupter of the youth, *'egenos scholasticos, jam per ali- 
moniam, qua sustentabat eos, et per suos dulces sermones cormptos.'* 
BibL patr. Lugdun. T. XVIII. f. 441. 

t An author of this time, Guitmund, says in his work, De corporis et 
sanguinis Christi veritate, concerning Lanfranc : cum per ipsum libe- 
rales artes Dens recalescere atque optime reviviscere fecisset. Vid. Bibl. 
patr. Lugd. T. XVIII. f. 441. 
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In Grermany, also, the newly-awakened spirit gave signs of 
its presence ; and it is remarkable, that here a special zeal was 
shown for the promotion of a more general study of the sacred 
Scriptures. As already, in the £*st part of this century, 
Notker, a monk of St. Gall, dbtinguished from two other 
earlier individuals of this name by his surname Labeo, had 
published a German paraphrase of the Psalms, so in the latter 
part of the same century, Williram, master of the cathedral 
school at Bamberg, afterwards abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria, 
composed a German version and exposition of Solomon's Song. 
In the preface to this work he complains that the study of 
Ic^ic and grammar was thought sufficient, that of the sacred 
Scriptures being wholly neglected, when, in truth. Christians 
should study the books of the pagans only for the purpose of 
marking the contrast between light and darkness.* He ex- 
presses his delight to find that Lanfranc, in France, had 
passed from logic to the study of the Bible, and was expound- 
ing the epistles of St. Paul and the Psalms, and that many 
flocked to hear him even from Germany, so that the beneBt of 
his labours might yet be felt in the German church.f Thus 
the German mind, even at so early a period, presented the 
antagonism of the scriptural against a one-sided dialectical 
tendency. 

As it was only at those two points of time in this period, 
the ninth and the eleventh centuries, that any degree of intel- 
lectual or scientific life seemed to exist in the church, hence, 
too, it was only at these conjunctures that a conflict of theolo- 
gical antagonisms could make its appearance ; and it was to 
these conjunctures, therefore, the doctrinal controversies be- 
long, which we shall now have to explain. 

The cause of the controversy on the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, or respecting the true sense of the Augustinian scheme, 
is to be traced to the results of the disputes on this subject 
which we explained in the second period. The Augustinian 
doctrine of grace had, it is true, finally gained a complete 

* Nam et si qui sunt, qui sab scholari femla grammaticse et dialec- 
tlcsB studiis imbuuDtur heec sibi sufficere arbitrantes,diyinse paginse omnino 
obliviscuntur, cum ob hoc solum Christianis liceat gentiles libros legere, 
at ex his quanta distantia sit lucis ac tenebranim, yeritatis et erroris 
possint discernere. 

t See the edition of this work by Dr. HofEman, Bc«i^%a« \%T; . 

VOL, VI. -^ 
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victory even over Semi-PelagianiBm, but on the doctrine of 
predestination nothing had as yet been publicly determined. 
So it now happened that, although aU were agreed in recog- 
nizing August] n as the teacher of orthodoxy, and though his 
doctrine of all-efficient grace was generally received as the 
true docrine, yet the doctrine of absolute predestination, in its 
naked and sterner form, appeared to many repulsive ; not as 
though such persons would have dared, with any clear con- 
sciousness of design and in distinctly defined eoncepticHis, to 
depart from the doctrine of Augustin, and in particular to 
concede to man's free-will, in relation to grace, more than the 
Augustinian scheme allowed. The influence which Augustin 
exercised over the dogmatic mode of thinking of the age was 
so great, that no man would venture on this ; and the interest 
of the Christian consciousness in favour of the doctrine con- 
cerning grace was so strong, that it could not but be feared 
lest this doctrine would be endangered, should anything be 
distinctly conceded to man's free-will, as conditioning the 
operation of grace. But the Augustinian scheme was brought 
to view more prominently in its practical than in its specula- ' 
tive aspect ; men occupied themselves more with the doctrine 
of grace than with the doctrine of the antithesis of predesti- 
nation and of reprobation, following in preference that milder 
way of apprehending this doctrine which we remarked in the 
work De Vocatione gentium. Thus these two modifications 
of the scheme, a milder aud a sterner one, went side by side. 
The less practised this age was in the analysis of conceptions, 
the less accustomed to clear and well defined thought, the 
more given men were to rhetorical amplification, the more 
easily might they deceive themselves by differ^it modes and 
£»rmulas of expression, aud confound a difference in the latter 
with a difference of conceptions. Thus it could happen, that 
a man whose religious and doctrinal education' had proceeded 
from Augustin and his school, might suppose he had detected 
in the milder form of expression prevailing in his times, an 
open defection from the pure doctrine of Augustin and a 
leaning to Pelagianism, and might feel himself called upon to 
sftand forth against such a defection — and a champion of this 
character could hardly &,il, by his more abrupt and harsh 
forms of expression, to give offence to many of his contem* 
poraries. Such a person was t\ie monk Gottschalk, itoixa 
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whom the controversies on this subject in the ninth century 
proceeded. 

Sprui^ from a Saxon fiunily, he had been presented by his 
parents (oblatus) to the monastery of Fulda, for the purpose of 
being trained there to a life devoted to God, in monachism. 
Here he eagerly devoted himself to the customary studies of 
the place, in pursuing which the bond of friendship was knit 
between him and the afterwards renowned Walafrid Strabo.* 
But Gottschalk, showing in this the independence of his 
spirit, longed to be freed from the shackles to which he was 
subjected when a child ; and he obtained from a church- 
assembly held at Mentz, in the year 829, a release from the 
obligations of his monastic vow. But the then abbot of 
Fulda, Babanus Maurus, appealed from this decision to the 
emper<nr Lewis the Pious, placing in his hands a document 
drawn up for the purpose, in which he attempted to prove 
that all oblati were bound to perpetual obedience. The deci- 
sion was reversed; perhaps Rabanus was thus prejudiced 
already against Gottschalk. To the latter, after such excite- 
ment, his residence in this monastery could no longer be 
agreeable : he repaired to France, and entered the monastery 
of Orbais, in the diocese of Soissons ; there he applied himself 
assiduously to study, and especially to the study of Augustin 
and the church-£ithers of his school. The doctrine of an un-^ 
conditional predestination held the most important place in 
his Christian life as well as thoughts. It seemed to him 
closely connected with the Christian idea of God, and with a 
right conception of the immutability of the divine will. In 
general he was fond of exercising his mind on speculative and 
doctrinal questions. In reference to this his Mend, the abbot 
Servatus Lupus, to whom he had propounded several ques- 
tions about the intuition of God in the future life, suggested 
by some remarks of Augustin which he found it difficult to 
understand, wrote to him — "I exhort you, my brother, no 
longer to perplex your mind with such matters, lest, by study- 
ing them more thm. is befitting, you lose the energy and the 
time which might be expended in investigating or teaching 
more profitable things ; for why inquire so eagerly into that 

* See his poem to Gottschalk inCamsii leciioD»«ix^q»A^«^^&^^SDS^<^ 
T. IL F. 11.1354, 
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which, perhaps, it may be of no use for us at present to know ? 
How can we imagine that with souls still burdened and 
clogged with the remains of sin, we should be able perfectly 
to understand that ineffable intuition of God?"* He ex- 
horted him, instead, to search more deeply into the inex- 
haustible treasures of the sacred Scriptures, and ever to seek 
humbly in them the light of God's countenance. Thus if, 
under the sense of their present condition, tliey forbore search- 
ing after that which was above their powers of comprehension, 
divine grace would lead them ever onward to higher attain- 
ments, and God might deign to reveal himself to t£eir purged 
vision.f Gottschalk's zeal for the doctrines of Ai^ustin, and 
perhaps too in the particular form in which they are found in 
Fulgentius,^ acquired for him the surname Fulgentius. § 

The peculiarity in the doctrine of Gidttschalk consisted in 
Jthis — that he applied the notion of predestination hot merely, 
as was commonly done, to the pious and to salvation, but also 
to the reprobate and to everlasting punishment. He affirmed 
^ praedestinatio duplex, by virtue of which God decreed eter- 
nal life to the elect, and the elect to eternal life ; and so also 
everlasting punishment to the reprobate, and the reprobate to 
everlasting punishment ; for the two were inseparably con- 
nected. || This doctrine seemed to him important, beciBiuse it 
enabled him to hold fast the unchangeableness of the divine 

* Te, suspiciende frater, exhortor, ut neqnaqaam ultra in talibos tuum 
ingeniam conteras, ne his ultra quam oportet, occupatus, ad ulteriora 
vestiganda sive docenda minus sufficias. Quid enim tantopere qusera- 
mus, quod nobis nosse necdum forsan ezpedit? Certe divinitus illustrata 
mens Deo loquitur, Is. Iziv. 4 : '* Oculus non vidit, quse praeparasti expec- 
tantibus te." Et nos illius ineffabilis visionis plenissimam rationem 
complecti animo concretis yitiorum sordibus adhuc gravato desidera- 
mus? 

t In amplissimo scripturarum campo interim spatiemur, eammque 
meditationi nos penitus totosque dedamus, faciemque Domini humiliter, 
pie ac semper quseramns. Ejus erit clementise, ut dum considerata nostra 
conditione, altiora nobis nou quseramus nee fortiora scrutamur, nos ad 
sublimiora et robustiora sustollere purgatisque nostre mentis obtutibus, 
quibus videri posse revelavit, semet ipsum dignetur ostendere. ep. 30. 

X From whom he may have borrowed particularly the term praedes- 
tinatio duplex. 

§ With which Strabo addresses him in the above mentioned poem. 

jj Gottschalk's words are : Nimirum sine causa et reprobatis prsdes- 
tinasses mortis perpetuse pcBuanx, lusiv et \^«qi& ^T«d»&\\iiasse8 ad eanL 
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decrees, and their entire independence of all that takes place 
in time. In reference to the works of God, foreknowledge 
and foreordination are one ; his knowledge being one with his 
will, and this will creative.* To him the thought seemed 
revolting that reprobates, of all others, should be able ever to 
produce a change in the divine counsels.! Gottschalk departed 
here from the more usual phraseology in the school of Augus- 
tin ; since it was customary to distinguish the reprobate by 
the name prsesciti, from the predestinate (prsedestinatis), chosen 
to salvation ; and, in so doing, men were governed, without 
doubt, by an interest which they felt to hold fast the idea of 
divine justice in the punishment of the wicked, and to exclude 
the notion that God was in any sense the author of sin. It 
ivas the same interest which led Augustin to assume as his 
starting position, that by the sin of our first parents the whole 
race of mankind became liable to a just condemnation, and to 
look upon that first sin as a free act ; yet Augustin had not 
always made use of this distinction, while Fulgentius of Ruspe 
and Isidore of Seville had already employed the phrase prae- 
destinatio duplex. There would have been no essential 
difference between Gottschalk's doctrine and the original one 
of Augustin, if the former had not been induced by his zeal 
for consistency in apprehending the doctrine of absolute pre* 
destination, to go even beyond the fact of the first sin, and to 
represent the state of our first parents also as not conditioned 
by their own free self-determination, but as the necessary 
fiolfilment of an unconditional divine decree, which planned 
and ordered the history of mankind from the beginning. And 
assuredly it may be inferred from the fact that Gottschalk 
completely identifies God's foreknowledge and predestination, 
from the fact that he considers all foreknowledge in God as 
creative, that he made no distinction between an act of will, 
an act of creation, and an act of permission, on the part of 
God ; and consequently his view would coincide with the one 

♦ Apud omnipotentiam idem prsescire quod velle ; see the longer ^*ii- 
fession of Gottschalk, in Manguin vetemm anctomm de prsedestinatione 
et gratia opera et fragmenta, T. I. p. 10. 

t He says, in his characteristic language : Vere, Domine, satius in- 
commntabiliter fnisset, si nuilus nisi te mutabili (nedum mntato) creatus 
esset (ne dico salvatos), electorom, qaanto vozSgA a\»\X, xv\. ^tsotccvxr:^^ 
propt^ rasa ine. 
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just expressed, and which was afterwards known by the name 
of the Supralapsarian system. But still it cannot be proved 
that with dear consciousness he carried his principles to this 
extent ; for whenever he expressed himself in the way above 
described, he was speaking expressly of 6od*s relation to his 
ewn works alone ;* among whidi works he certainly did not 
consider sin. As to sin, he considered the punishment of it 
only by the divine justice as a work of God. He referred 
God's predestination not to sin, but only to good, but fore- 
knowledge to sin and good at the same time ;f and goodness, 
as an object of the divine predestination, he defined as twofold ; 
the blessings of divine grace, and the decisions of divine 
justice4 Here he presupposes, with Angustin, partly that 
wicked spirits fell by a trespass of their own free-will ; partly, 
that the whole human race sinned in Adam, and shared his 
guilt. Thus it is impossible to discover, at least in anything 
which Gottschalk wittingly and distinctly expressed, the least 
deviation in his doctrines from the Augustinian scheme. 

Once on returning, in the year 847, from a pUgrimage to 
Rome, Gottschalk, at a hospice erected for pilgrims by count 
Eberhard, of Friuli, fell in with Notting, the newly-elected 
bishop of Verona, and there laid before him his doctrine of 
twofold predestination. That bishop met soon after, at the 
court of Lewis the Pious, Rabanus Maums, not long before 
elected archbishop of Mentz, and conversed with him on this 
doctrine, which, to Rabanus, appeared extremely offensive. 
The latter promised to send him a written refutation of it. 
Rabanus composed two tracts in opposition to Gottschalk's 
doctrine, one addressed to bishop Netting of Verona, the • 
other to count Eberhard. In these writings he manifests great 
excitement against Gottschalk ; betakes the liberty to put the 
worst construction upon his language; and perhaps in the 
acrimony with which he speaks of him and against him, we 
may descry the effect of the bitter feelings which had arisen 

^ He says expressly : Sempitema cum prsescientia voluntas tua de 
operibus duntaxat tuis, Deum preescisse ac prsedestinasse sinml et semel 
tam cancta quam singula opera sua. 

t Credo atque confiteor, preescisse te ante sscula qusecunque erant 
futura sive bona sive mala, prsedestinasse vero tantummodo bona. 

I Bona a te prsedestinata bifariam, gratis beneficia et injustisB ja- 
dida. 
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out of their earlier relations to each other. At the same time, 
however, the heat with which he writes in these letters may 
have proceeded, in great part, from a true interest for Christian 
piety ; and we may suppose that he wa» the more annoyed at 
hearing this doctrine of absolute predestination so ^arply and 
sternly expressed, because, on the ground which he himself 
had chosen, he could not avoid, but only concea] these offen- 
sive points. He accuses Gottschalk of asserting that the 
divine foreordination places every man under constraint, so 
that although he may want to be saved, and may strive afiter 
it with true faith and good works, he still labours in vain if 
he has not been predestined to salvation. Assuredly, nothing 
could be more remote from the intention of Gottschalk, a man 
who, though full of zeal for his doctrine, was yet discreet ; 
and by no means inclined to insult the moral feelings by 
asserting anything like this. Assuredly he considered the 
grace, whereby man is converted and sanctified, as the opera* 
tion by which, in relation to man, the divine decree of predes- 
tination reveals itself. Gottschalk assuredly was very far also 
from teaching, as Rabanus charges, a predestination of man to 
evil and to good ; for we have observed already how he 
resisted and guarded against the supposition that evil could 
come from God. In like manner it may be doubted whether 
what Rabanus reports concerning the practically injurious 
effects of Gottschalk's doctrines — that by means of than 
some were misled into a feeling of false security, others to 
despondency — refers to actual facts, which indeed is possible, 
or whether it was only a statement derived from the older 
accounts concerning the predestinationists. 

As to the doctrines of Rabanus Maurus himself, he sup« 
poses the decrees of God, in reference to sin, conditioned on 
his foreknowledge : he does not suppose it to be, like the decree 
of predestination, an unconditional decree ; and hence was it a 
matter of great importance with him to distinguish foreknow- 
ledge and predestination ; the prsesciti and the prsedestinati. 
He expressed himself as follows : God predestined those 
whom he foreknew as the wicked to everlasting punishment ; 
but he would not say that God predestined them to everlasting 
punishment. He considered it also of the greatest practical 
moment to hold fast that God would have all ixx&ol to b^ 
aared; that C^mt died for the salvation oi aV\\ \yoX. ^K^'^^caa 
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he joined also the assertion that by the sin of Adam, in whom 
all sinned, all deserved to be punished everlastingly ; and in 
this way he supposed he should remove from Grod the causality 
of the sin and the destruction of those who are left to their 
own chosen ways.* It is true, that of this general mass, all 
deserving alike to experience the same fate, those only at- 
tained salvation to whom God, after the eternal counsels of 
his own will, imparted the needful grace, producing in them 
true conversion. Even unbaptised children remained exposed 
to the common, deserved fate belonging to them by virtue of 
inherited sin, and the common guilt, since they are not saved 
by God's mercy through the grace of baptism. f But in 
answering the question, how the different conduct of God 
towards those whom he left to their deserved "fete, and towards 
those whom he saved from it, could be reconciled with faith in 
the holiness and justice of God ; in answering this question he 
got along by referring to a secret divine counsel, and to the 
incomprehensibleness of the divine dealings ; men should 
hold fast to that only which is placed beyond all doubt to faith 
in God's holiness and justice, and not seek to fathom that which 
is incomprehensible. " If you want to know of me why Grod, 
with whom there is no respect of persons, still makes these 
two differences, since universally either justice must punish 
or mercy acquit, then judge with Paul, or, if you dare do it, 
correct him, when he says, ^ O man, who art thou,' etc., Rom. 
ix. 30."J 

* He says, in reference to God, in his second letter to the bishop Not- 
ling, ed. Sirmond., p. 35 : Cui nullo modo fas est ea quse ab hominibus 
male agantur, adscribi, qui in proclivitatem cadendi non ex conditione 
Dei, sed ex primi patris prsevaricatione venenint. De cujns poena nemo 
liberatur, nisi per gratiam Domini nostri Jesu Christi, prseparatam et 
prsedestinatam in setemo consilio Dei ante constitutionem mundi. 

t Qui prsesciti sunt non propriis voluntatibus, quorum nullse vel bonsa 
vel malse sunt, nisi tantum in Adse peccato, quod traxere nascentes et in 
hoc manentes solverunt tempus vitas prsesentis. Quid enim justitia de 
iis faciat, quibus misericordia non subvenit, qui pnra fide credit Deo- 
dicente Domino Jo. vi. 54, intelligit et a contentione recedit. From thid 
^plication of the passage, it is clear that the necessity of the communion 
of infants was not yet acknowledged. 

X Quod si a me qusBris scire, cur duas istas differentias Dens &ciat, si 

personarum acceptor non est, quia generaliter ant pnnire debet justitia 

aut misericordia liberare, contende cum Paulo, immo si audes argue 

Paulam, qui dicit Cbristo in se loquente B^m, ix, 30. Ego autem hoc 
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Thus Kabanus Maunis shrunk, it is true, from everything 
that might throw the least shadow of an appearance of the 
causality of sin upon God, above all, from what might seem 
to impugn the doctrine of God's holiness and justice ; yet he 
did not show how it was possible to avoid the consequence^ 
flowing out of his own presuppositions, but could only lay 
down the contrary positions, while he appealed to the incom- 
prehensibleness of the divine perfections. Nor did he venture 
to make the least actual departure from the scheme of Augustin ; 
expressing himself for the most part in such propositions as he 
had borrowed and compiled together from the writings of Au- 
gustin and Prosper. In this beginning of the controversy we see 
marked beforehand the whole succeeding course of it ; it was 
not a dispute of ideas, but only of harsher or milder forms of 
expression. 

When the letter of Eabanus to the bishop Netting came to 
be communicated to Gottschalk, he was much surprised to find 
himself thus treated as a teacher of error. He believed that, 
instead of deserving such treatment himself, he should be able 
to convict Rabanus, in his own letter, of Semi-Pelagian prin- 
ciples, and to show that he was a disciple of Gennadi us rather 
than of Augustin.* Perhaps with the hope of coming to some 
understanding on the contested points with the archbishop 
Eabanus, he repaired, in the year 848, to Mentz, where he 
fearlessly appeared before the chiefs of the spiritual and 
secular orders, at an assembly, held under the archbishop, in 
presence of the king of Germany. He handed over to that 
prelate a writing, in which he explained and defended his own 
peculiar views concerning the twofold predestination. He 
controverted the position, that, when it is said God will have all 
men to be saved, this ought to be referred to all in the absolute 
sense, and to include the reprobate ; and so, too, that Christ 

dico quod dixi, ^uia quicquid Deos agit, misericorditer juste sancteque 
facit, quia solus ipse prtesdendo scit quod homo nescieudo nescit, 1. c. p. 
39. 

* See the words of Gottschalk, addressed to Rabanus, in Hinkmar^s 
work on predestination, c. 21, f. 118, in reference to the doctrine of free 
will : Unde te potius ejusdem catholicissimi doctoris (Augustini) malue- 
ram auctoritate niti, quam erroneis opinionibus Massiliensis Gennadii, 
qui plerisque prsesumsit in locis tarn fidei catholicse quam beatorum etiam 
patrnm invictissimis auctoritatibus, infelicis Cassiani pernlciosum nlmU 
dogma sequens reniti. 
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came into the world to save all, in the absolute sense ; that he 
suffered for all absolutely. All this he would have understood 
as limited to the elect ; for the will and counsel of the Almighty 
God, that is, in reference to redemption, he supposed must be 
absolutely fulfilled in fact, and could be referred to those only 
in whom it went into absolute fulfilm«it.* Yet, however 
precisely he might express himself on this point, still he said 
nothing but what Rabauus must also be obliged to concede ; 
for although the latter was continually dwelling on such 
propositions as that God will have all men to be saved, Christ 
died for the salvation of all, yet he took away again the sub- 
stance of these propositions, by teaching that those only would 
be actually saved on whom God bestowed the necessary grace 
to qualify them for this salvation; and that this was done 
only in the case of the elect. We must allow he had only 
himself to blame for this contradiction, by making his appeal 
to a secret, incomprehensible decree of God. 

But Gottschalk had no reason to expect a calm hearing, 
and an impartial trial from this assembly. The word of Ra- 
banus Maurus here was law. Gottscbalk's doctrine was con- 
demned as heretical ; and, as no definitive sentence could be 
passed by this judicature upon his person, since he belonged 
to another diocese, he was sent to the archbishop Hinkmar of 
Kheims, with a letter from Rabanus Maurus, calling upon Hink- 
mar, as Gottschalk's ecclesiastical superior, to prevent his 
going about, and to render him harmless far the future. 
Hinkmars summoned him before one of the customary mixed 
assemblies of the orders, held in the presence of the king, at 
Chiersy, in 849 ; and as, instead of retracting, he boldly de- 
fended his doctrine, this conduct was, in all probability, most 



* Id Hinkmar, c. 24, f. 149 : Omnes qaos vult Deus salvos fieri sine 
dubitatione saWantixr nee possnnt salvari, nisi quos vult Dens salvos 
fieri nee est qaisquam, quern Dens salvari velit et non salretur, qnia 
Deus noster omnia qusecunque voluit, fecit; — and c. 27, f. 211, he dis- 
tinguishes : lllos omnes impios et peccatores, quos proprio fuso sanguine 
filins Dei redimere venit, hos omnipotens Dei bonitas ad vitam prse- 
destinatos irretractabiliter salvari tantnmmodo velit ; — and then : lllos 
omnes impios et peccatores, pro quibus idem filins Dei nee corpus as- 
sumsit, nee orationem nee dico sanguinem fudit, neqne pro iis ullo mode 
crucifixus fuit ; — and c. 29, f.>226 : Deus nullins reproborum perpetndii- 
ter esse volait saivator, nulUus redemplox eXuuYVVoA cotonsLtor. 
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unjustly construed as obstinacy against his lawful superiors. 
He was accused of treating the bishops with contempt, and, 
contrary to the calling and character of a mcmk, of interrupting 
the deliberations on afl&irs of church and state ; though the 
interruptions which he may have occasioned in the assemblies 
at Mentz and Chiersy was a thing for which he certainly was 
not chargable in the least ; he only gave public testimony of 
that which he had found to be the truth, and which he believed 
himself able to prove by the declarations of Scripture, and of 
the older church-ethers. Yet on the wretched foundation of 
such charges he was not only declared a teacher of error, but 
also condemned to be whipped, and then to be imprisoned in 
another monastery.* This sentence was executed ; Gottscbalk 
was inhumanly scourged, till, forced by pain, he was con- 
strained to cast into the flames the writing he had composed 
in defence of his doctrine ; a document which contained 
nothing but a compilation of testimonies from Scripture, and 
£rom the older church-teachere.t He was then confined in 
Hautvilliers, a monastery belixiging to the diocese of Rheims. 
The voices which now rose in favour of Gottschalk induced 



* The sentence drawn np by Hinkmar, after forbidding him to exer- 
cise the pnestly functions, proceeds as follows : Insnper quia et ecclesias- 
tiea et civil ia negotia contra propositom et nomen monacbi contemnens 
conturbare jura ecdesiastica prssumsisti, durissimis verberibus castigari 
et secundum ecclesiasticas regulas ergastulo retrudi auctoritate episcopali 
decemimus ; and in a letter, in which Hinkmar gives an account of 
these transactions, in the Libellus Bemigii et ecclesisB Lugdunensis de 
tribns epistoHs, c 24, in Maoguin vindieise prsedestinatioiiis et gratise 
pars altera, pag. 107, he says himself: Ut arrefMdtius (like one poss^sed), 
cum quid rationabiliter resp^mderet, non habuit, in contnmeliai singulo- 
mm prorupit et propter irapodentisfiimam insolentiam suam per regolam 
saacti Benedicti & moBacborum abbatibus vel cseteris monachia ui^us 
fiagello adjudicatus. Et quia contra eanonicam institutioDem civiha et 
ecdesiastica negotia pertnrbare studuit indefessus et se nolnit recognos- 
cere vel aliquo mod* hundliare pri^usua ab episcopis et secundum ecde- 
siastica jura damnatiis. 

t The church at Lyons expresses itself, in the letter already referred 
to^ as follows : Quapropter ilhid prersns omnes non solum dolent, sed 
etiam horrent, quia inaudito irreligiositatis et crudelitatis exempio tamdia 
Ule miserabilis flagris et csdibus truddatus est, donee (sicut narrarunt 
nobis, qui prsesentes aderaut) acc«iso coram se igni libellum, in quo 
sententias scriptararum sive sanctorum patmm sihi collegerat, quas in 
condlio offerret, coactos est jam psene emoriens sius maniVraft m f i MW B Ww\ 
projicere. 
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archbishop Hinkmar to make his situation somewhat more 
comfortable ; perhaps, also, ]ie hoped to win the man to submit 
by gentleness whose will could not be broken by force. But 
at the demand of Rabanus Maurus, Hinkmar soon resorted 
again to new severities against the unfortunate monk. All 
attempts to draw from him any sort of recantation were un- 
availing. He made use of every means he could command in 
his confinement for the defence of his cause. He inspired 
sympathy in a certain monk, by the name of Guntbert,*^ 
belonging to the monastery of Hautvilliers. This monk 
secretly left the monastery with an appeal, addressed by Gott- 
schalk to pope Nicholas, and carried it to Rome. Nor did 
Gottschalk fear to incense his oppressors still more by violently 
opposing them in other things not connected with this contro- 
versy.! We see him everywhere exhibiting himself as a man 
inclined to lay an undue stress on dogmatic formularies. 

The most important point to him was always his doctrine 
of two-fold predestination. In defence of it, he drew up in 
his prison two confessions of faith, a shorter and a longer one.:^ 
This doctrine seemed to him to be closely connected with the 
essence of the Christian faith ; for he was p^x^^ded that 
whoever denied the predestination of the wickedv |;fy God to 
everlasting punishment, made God a mutable being, not to 
be placed on a level even with a man acting after wise and 
mature consideration. § Whoever with hardened temper re- 
vised to acknowledge so plain a doctrine, appeared to him a 

* Of whom Hinkmar, in reporting the fact, gives a very nnfavonrable 
account (T. II. opp. fol. 290), which however, coming as it does from so 
passionate an opponent, is entitled to no great confidence. 

t As the same expression, trina Deitas, in an ancient church hymn, 
had been found offensive on account of the horror of Tritheism, and the 
word sancta had been substituted in place of trina, Gottschalk stood 
forth as a defender of the church hymn, attacking the alteration as be- 
traying a leaning to Sabellianism. Hinkmar has inserted Gottschalk's 
treatise in his refutation of it. The monk Batramnus of Corbie also 
wrote agsdnst Hinkmar on this matter. 

X Published by Mauguin in the first volume of the work above men* 
tioned. 

$ In his larger confession of faith. His words are : Videant quale sit 

et quantum malum, quod quum omnes electi tui omnia bona semper fe- 

cerint, faciant et facturi sint cum consilio, prssumant affirmare, quod 

tu qui totius es auctor fonsque sapientise volueris vel valueris vel etiam 

debueris qaicquam (quod absit) absque consV^o ^Xx^xe. 
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teacher of error, with whom nothing could be done, and who 
ought to be avoided. The greatest distress which he felt 
firom his personal sufferings, arose from the thought that his 
own disgrace might operate unfavourably on the cause of 
truth.* He longed for a public council, where he might con- 
vince those who had only been led astray by the errorists, but 
were not obstinately in the wrong. And though he did not 
suppose himself a worker of miracles, and was far from being 
a miracle-hunter, yet he was so strongly convinced of the 
truth and of the importance of his doctrine, that, in reliance 
on God and this truth, he expected, if men could be convinced 
in no other way, God would work a miracle to prove it. He 
offered to undergo the fiery ordeal, and publicly before the 
king, and an assembly of bishops, clergy, and monks, to step 
into four caldrons, one after another, filled with boiling 
water, oil, and pitch.f If he shrunk from fulfilling his engage- 
ment, they might immediately cast him into the fire. '^ Let 
no one accuse me of rashness," said he, '^ on account of this 
proposal. I do it relying on the grace of God alone." J But 
it is remarkable that not an individual was to be found to 
take up wipL- this proposal, though in the existing state of 
public opxmon no easier way could have been devised for 
exposing his cause, which haid so many powerful friends, to 
sure disgrace. 

Thus firm and steadfast in his opinions did Goitschalk 
remain till his death, in 868. Hinkmar refused to grant him 
the communion in his last sickness, and burial according to 
the rites of the church, except on the condition of a full and 

* Maximum diu noctuque perfero moerorem, quod propter mei nomi- 
nis vilitatem vilem hominibus video esse veritatem. 

t He does not arrogantly say that he is ready to do this, bat clothes it 
in the form of a prayer, that God would grant him the ability to accom- 
plish it : Utinam placeret tibi, ut sicut in te credo et spero (dato mihi 
gratis posse, prout jam dare dignatus es et dare quotidie dignaris efiam 
velle), id approbarem cementibus cunctis examine, at videlicet quataor 
doliis nno post unum positis atque ferventi sigillatim repletis aqua, oleo 
pingai et pice et ad ultimum accenso copiosissimo igne, liceret mihi in- 
vocato gloriossissimo nomine tuo, ad approbandam, banc fidem meam, imo 
fidem catholicam in singula introire et ita per singula transire (te prsB- 
veniente, comitaute ac subsequente dexteramque prsebente ac clementer 
«ducente, valerem sospes exire). 

X Quia prorsus ausum talia petendi, sicut ipse melius 'iiQ&lv'^\&&'^\^- 
pria temerit&te dob prsdsumo, sed abs te potiQA X\:ak\^Ti\^\\».\fo%xsQ\^« 
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explicit recantation ; but rather ihut cooEiply with this con* 
dition, he renounced both, and died tranquilly in his £uth. 

The injustice and severity with which Hinkmar treated the 
down-trodden Gottsdialk could hardly £ul to call forth 
Christian sympathy at his £ite, and indignation against the 
persecutes of the innocent victim. But in addition to 
sympathy £br the man was sympathy also for the cause to 
which he sacrificed himself — £(xt the Augustinian schane, for 
which he so zealously laboured, and with many this feeling 
operated still more strongly than the other. Pope Nicholas, 
to wIkhu, as we have ali^tdy stated, Gottschalklmd appealed, 
and to whom the matter was reported, partly by Gottschalk's 
friends, and partly by the enemies of Hinkmar in order to 
injure him, seems to have expressed himself dissatisfied with 
the ccHidemnation and severe treatment of Gottschalk, and to 
have demanded an exact account of the whole proceeding.* 
He wrote to king Charles the Bald, that he could not always 
protect Hinkmar against the complaints circulated respecting 
him, and that Hinkmar liad better be on his guard lest in the 
end he might experience that which he would not like to have 
happen.'l' Hinkmar offered, it is true, to send Gottschalk, if 
he, the pope, expressly required it,| to Borne, or to any other 
place for the purpose of undergoing a new trial under the 
pope's direction ; but it is easy to see that he was not serious 
in this, and that he took every pains to dissuade the pope 
from bringing the matter before his own court, as he doubtless 
had reason to dread an examination of his conduct in this 
affair. Now whether it was that Nicholas, who certainly 
had stood forth in other cases as a defender of oppressed 
innocence and of justice, was actuated by the same pure 
motives in this case also, or whether his unfavourable humour 
towards Hinkmar, the active and powerful advocate of church 
freedom, made him lend a more ready ear to the letter's 
opponents, it is evident that he must have had many grounds 
of suspicion against that prelate ; but it is no less singular 
that, in spite of them all, he repeatedly allowed himself to be 

* See Hiiikmar*s letter to tlus pope, T. JI. opp. f. 261. 
t As Hinkmar cites the words, m his letter to £^o» bishop of Sens 
(T. II. opp. £. 290) : Ut providerem, ne pro iis tandem aliqiumdo iacor* 
ram quss non opto. 
/ See Ms Mrst dted letter. 
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pacified, and that Hie imflinehiBg energy, setttog all common 
fonns at naught, with which he preised on to hifl object, on 
other occasions of greater moment to him, was not exerted to 
save a poor forad^en Hkcmk. 

As Hinkmar could not but know, after his first harsh 
treatment of Gottschalk, that much dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at his conduct, he asked the advice of several eminent 
men respecting the course proper to be pursued, in dealing 
with Gottschalk for the future. He £^lied for this puipose 
to Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, in a letter giving a statement 
of the course he had thus far pursued, as well as an account 
of the man's character, which undo«;d)t6dly was a very unjust 
one. He asked Prudentius whether he ought to admit him 
to tiie conununion ; whedier he might not admit him, at least, 
on the festival of Easter, or wheth^ he ought not, according 
to Ezekiel xxxiii. 11, to seek first to bring the sinner to 
repentance, and then grant him absolution. The bishop, as 
we may conjecture from his later conduct, would probisibly 
advise Hinkmar to pursue a milder course towards the unfor- 
tunate man ; for in truth there was not much in his doctrinal 
opinions with which Prudentius would have been disposed 
to find &ult. This influence, which would have pei^uaded 
Hinkmar to gentler measures, was counteracted by Babanus 
Maurus^ who, in a lett^ complaining that Gottschalk was 
allowed so much liberty to write and discourse, which he 
would be sure to employ to the injury of others, represented 
it as Hinkmar's duty to deny him the communion, unless he 
agreed to a recantation.* ^^4-11 that remaius to be dcme,'' 
said he, ^^ is to pray for our weak brother, that it may please 
Alnughty God to save his soul, and bring him back to the 
true faith." Prudentius afterwards came over to the doctrine 
of Gottschalk, and in a letter addressed to archbishop Hink- 
mar, and Pardulus bishop of Lyons, entering largely into the 
discussion of the three contested points of doctrine, openly 
avowed his convictions. He affirmed a twofold predestination, 
though he held God's predestination in respect to the wicked, 
to be conditioned on His foreknowledge of all the sin and 

* See the letter of EahoQ among the th^^eletters^^lished by &r- 
mond, p. 26 et leq. Atteixiite, quomodo vos nqe erimine possttis esse, qui 
in synodo vestra hanc sectam nefimdam simul alia.ha&tetafio ^TftTVMh\Ww> %x 
ei modo incorrecto conunmiifisvcacitis. 
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guilt that would follow in consequence of the fidl of Adam. 
He expressly denied that God foreordained any man to sin ; 
he taught only a foreordination to punishment. He maintained, 
also, that Christ died only for the elect, which he inferred 
from the words " for many," in Matthew xx. 28, " for you," 
in the institution of the eucharist. And he taught that God 
wills not the salvation of all, but only of the elect ; arguing 
that God would not be the Almighty, if that which is his 
will did not actually take place. The words of St. Paul, 
1 Timothy ii. 4, he endeavoured to explain away by variotis 
forced interpretations.* 

The conflict of opinions on this subject induced king Charles 
the Bald to consult monk Ratramnus, of the monastery of 
Corbie, who was considered one of the learned theologians of 
his time, as to the judgment to be passed on these contested 
points, according to the declarations of the older church 
teachers. Ratramnus, in his work on Predestination,t ex- 
pressed, without alluding to Gottschalk, or even mentioning 
his name, his views on the doctrine of a twofold predestination. 
He also inferred the doctrine of a predestination of the wicked 
to everlasting punishment, as well as of the pious to eternal 
happiness, as a necessary consequence from the eternity and 
immutability of the divine counsels ; but he also supposed 
God's predestination, in respect to the reprobate, to be grounded 
on foreknowledge, since it was an important point with liiin 
to remove from Grod all appearance of a causality of sin ; and 
he also proceeded, in so doing, from fundamental principles 
laid down by Augustin4 Xhe development of doctrine on 
this point was somewhat advanced, therefore, by him. 

Amongst the defenders of the Gottschalkian scheme, the 

* Vel omnes ex omni genere hominam vel omnes velle fieri salvoe, 
quia nos facit velle fieri omnes homines salvos. This tract is published 
in Cellot's Historia Gotheschalci, Paris, 1655, in the appendix, fol. 420. 

t De prsedestinatione Dei libri II. in Mauguin, T. I. 

X lu reference to grace (1. c. f. 76), he says, concerning the ordo prs* 
destinationis : Electos divini amoris namma succendens, interiora id est 
spiritalia, et sapema id est ccelestia concupiscere semper facit et sequi, at 
reprobos justo quidem jadicio, mortalibas tamen occulto, dum desiderio 
supernsB patriae non irradiat, atque eos invisibilis boni extorres derelin- 
quit, non interiora, sed exteriora, non coelestia, sed terrena bona diligere 
sequique permittit. Non enim veritatis quisquam bonum vel amare po- 
test vel assequi, msi veritatis luce coiimiODil\i&. 
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person who most distinguished himself was the already men« 
tioned abbot Servatus Lupus. Eminent for his classical 
learning, he had acquired, partly by the aid and discipline of 
his favourite studies, uncommon skill in the lucid exposition 
of a subject. This clearness of exposition never led him, it 
is true, to any new or original results ; but no man excelled 
him in a power of distinctly apprehending and setting forth 
the proper questions of dispute, and in a felicity of separating 
essentia] from non-essential points. He occupied himself in 
his work (De tribus qusestionibus) with the investigation of 
the three questions, respecting free-will, the twofold predes- 
tination, and whether Christ died for all men, or only for the 
elect. 

The doctrine of grace, and of the need in which human 
nature stands of divine assistance, drawn as it was from the 
depths of his own Christian experience, was unfolded by him 
in a very lively manner. "Whenever," says he, "a person 
strives to fulfil the divine commands, but finds himself unable, 
let him repair humbly tb him who can satisfy his need, and 
let him glory not in himself, but in the Lord, for all the good 
which he receives from him."* The Christian foundation, 
the renunciation of oae's self, the inspiring consciousness of 
absolute dependence on God, he sets over against that of 
moral self-sufficiency and of self-trust in the ancient world, 
describing the latter in the language of the ancient authors 
themselves.f In his exhibition of the doctrine of grace, he 
does not stop, any more than did Augustin, at the condition 
of man's nature after the fall, but traces it back to the nature 
of the creaturely relation to God. He designates grace as 
that principle of divine life which the soul needs, in order to 
its perfection, from the very beginning, — that ivithotU which, 
and lefl to himself, man, even in the pristine state of innocence, 
could accomplish nothing good. God is to the soul what the 

* Profecto ut dum conatar quis nee sufficit qnse jabentnr implere, iliac 
fiitigatione hamiliatus recnrrat, unde petendo, quserendo, pulsando, acci- 
piat quod desiderat et non in se, sed in Domino de omnibus ejus beneficiis 
glorietor. 

t Cato's words in Cicero de senectute c. 2 : Qaibus nihil opus est in 
ipsis ad bene beateque vivendnm, to which he opposes these : omnia bona 
a vero Deo, non a seipso petere ; — VirgiVs words*. «^ «^i\ ojoa.'swjjift^Vi 
which he opposes these: cuique Dens vera s]^. 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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soul is to the. body.* With skilful sophistry he interprets 
1 Timothy ii. 4, ^' God will have all men to be saved," a 
passage contradicting his system of predestination in such a 
way as to evade its force. But the consummate art which he 
displays on this occasion shows, in spite of the. dogmatical 
prejudices which led him astray, that he had taken great 
pams to study the usus loquendi of the New Testament.^ 
From what Lupus Servatus says, we might infer that many, 
in their efforts to soften the rigour of the A ugustinian system, 
had already advanced so far as to depart £rom Auguatin in 
the doctrine respecting the relation of free-will to grace ; for 
he speaks of those who supposed that God's predestination, 
even in respect to the elect, was conditioned on his ibre-^ 
knowledge of their conduct.:|: To this opinion he expresses 
himself decidedly opposed, because the grace of God is made 
thereby to depend on human merit, and is therefore rendered 
void. He gives it to be understeod that men of high standing 
in the church had asserted this ; but we find none such, at 
least among those who appear in th« controversy with Gott- 
schalk. And he himself says, that predestination in this sense 
was acknowledged by the most ; but that many§ todL offence 

* Habuit Adam liberam voluntatis arbitrium-et ad bonom et ad malnm, 
sed ad bonam divino mnnere adjuvandum, ad maliim autem divino jndi- 
cio deserendum. Qaemadmodnm non adjuvaretor in bono ab eo, qni vita 
esset animsB ejus, at anima corporis ejus ? Vid. pag« 212. ed. Balos. 

t He proposes various expedients to understand the words with a limi- 
tiition evacuating them of all meaning, salvantur omnes, qu<»cunque ills 
salvare volnerit ; and he is of the opinion that tMs arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of the word ** all" can be 8iq>ported by many examples^ just as it 
was customary to defend such arbitrary mod^ of interpretation m times . 
when the grammatical study of the sacred Scriptures was more common. 
Omnes autem non semper universitatem generaliter, yerum aUquando 
exceptionem quandam particnlariter comprehendere, etiam ipse apostQlus 
idoneus auctor est, for in the text 1 Corinth, x. 3S, the term ^'tll* can 
be anderstoo4 only with limitation. . Or the term ** all ^' may be nBder- 
stood thus : quod ex omni genere hominum colligat ad salutem id est 
quosdam Judseorum atque gentilium, quosdam utriusque sexus, nonnullos 
magistratuum et privatorum, aliquos dominorum, atque servorom, ingeiii 
osorum atque hebetum. So, too, the omne olus, huke xi. 42 ; or tluit it' 
refers to the disposition which the Spirit of God produces in the hearts 
of believers, qui velle nos facit omnee homines salvos fieri ; in proof, 
Rom. viii. 26, ipse spiritus postulat, hoc est, postnlare hos &cit, 

* Deum propterea prsedestinasse quoslibet, quod prseseierit eos devotos ' 
sjbi fuiuro8 et in eadem devoticme mansuros. 

§ Jn quibus et qu»dam pr»c\ara pisa^iX^aacLVamsau 
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at a predestiaatioQ to danmatioa ; and lie rightly states also 
what it was in tius doctrine that chiefly offended them.* 
Would sHch persons bat consider, he said, that €rod foreknew 
the sins which would grow out of Adam s free-^will, but fore- 
ordained what should follow, as the consequence of these sins, 
they would cease to find so much difficulty in the doctrine. 
He sets forth himself the practically mischievous conclusions 
which might be derived from the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination. Many would say. Why not abandon ourselves, 
then, to every lust, if we must perish at last ? But he replies. 
Nothing of that sort can be said by one who stands on the 
true Christian foundation. Far from indulging such thought 
must be the Ohristian, who knows that he has been redeemed 
by Christ, that he was dedicated to God by baptism, that the 
way to that repentance which is unto salvation stands ever 
open.. How can he, while he lives, despair of salvation, 
instead of trusting in God's goodness that he lives for the 
very purpose of finally becoming better ? The very utterance 
of such a sentiment betrays one who is actuated by an in- 
satiable love of sin, or who, by his incorrigible impiety, has 
plunged Mmself into despair. Those declarations of holy 
Scripture, where it is said that Christ died for all, he explains 
to himself in the same way as he does the declaration, God 
will have all men to be saved. Perhaps, he says, it might be 
argued with a decree of plausibility, that Christ died for all 
tihose who have received the sacraments of faith, whethw 
they observe them or not. Yet he expresses himself on this 
contested question with great moderation. " Since many,** 
says he, '^ reject it as a blasphemous assertion, as an assertion 
which greatly detracts from the merits of our Redeemer, to 
isay that he did not redeem all men, we will, therefore, holding 
fast only to the &ith, that God has redeemed by the blood of 
Christ all whom he willed, leave the matter so far unde- 
termined,'!' as to allow that if it could be shown that the 
blood of the Redeemer had somewhat benefited even the 
damned in the mitigation of their punishment, we would not 
only not oppose it, but even gladly adopt their opinion; 

* Ne credatar Dens libidine puniendi aliquos condidisse et injuste 
domnare eos, qui non valuerint peccatam ao per hoc nee sapplicium 
declinare. t^ 

t Xta QfnisftiB in jBMdio Klinquimns. 
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for if the sun, though it cannot enlighten, still gives warmth 
to the blind, why may not that mightier sun, though it does 
not save those who are blinded and lost by their own guilt, 
still make them experience, in the mitigation of their suffer- 
ings, the influence of so great a ransom ? " At the same 
time, this view seems to him contradicted by the passage in 
Galatians v. 2 ; for he argues : " If it is here said that Christ 
shall profit them nothing who had fallen from the faith, how 
should he profit those who, after baptism, have fallen into sin, 
and have not reformed, but died in unbelief? '* But in order 
to concede something to the advocates of that view, he cites 
a passage from Chrysostom, who on this matter is unques- 
tionably widely opposed to Augustin.* And he then leaves 
it free for each one to decide, after mature consideration of 
the whole matter, as God may enable him to do by inward 
illumination, or as he may believe he finds it clearly laid 
down in the sacred Scriptares.f 

It deserves at the same time to be remarked, that Servatus 
Lupus, much as he was inclined to respect the authority of 
Augustin, yet nowhere speaks of his declarations as infallible 
in matters of faith, but seems to have ascribed this in&llibility 
to holy Scripture alone, as in fact ascribing such authority to 
Augustin i^oald have been directly at variance with his own 
declarations concerning himself. !|: 

At the invitation of king Charles the Bald, John Scotus 
also took part in this controversy. He wrote, in the year 
851, a book on predestination,§ in which he declared himself 
opposed to Grottschalk's doctrine; but it was not in the 



* Ponam unnin, quod emn eis fEiciat testimonium^ et eos omnes, ut 
opinor, in gratiam reduxero. 

t Eligat sane superiorlbus acute consideratis nnusqaisque quod opti- 
mum ei Deus occulta inspiratione suggesserit, aut magistra ejus scriptura 
manifesta ratione protulerit. 
X After citing Augustin's decision on tlie contested points, he says 
>. 237) : Ne amore doctorum amplecti judicemnr errores eornm, proce- 
t Paulns in medium; — and in another place, p. 239, he says : Jam ergo, 
cum res in tuto sit, ponamus verborum controversias, ne puerili animosi- 
tate contra invicem pro inani victorise jactanlia litigantes corripiamur ad 
apostolo 2 Tim. ii. 14. Nam cum sit nobis unus magister coelestis, qui 
est verus et Veritas, unde accipitur et quo referenda est omnis Veritas, cur 
prn nostris inventis dimicemus ? 
/ Pahlisked by Manguin, in the &nl 'voVoonft oi\!GL<^^^i>k.«.\ysve cited. 
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nature of the man to pass judgment on his opponents with the 
candid impartiality of a Servatus Lupus. He drew a fright- 
ful picture of Gottschalk's heresy, as he styled it. He 
afRrmed that both divine grace and man's free-will were 
denied by it, since it derived alike the crimes which lead to 
damnation and the virtues which lead to eternal life from a 
necessary and constraining predestination. By unconditional 
necessity, grace as the free gift of God was destroyed on the 
one hand, and the free-will of man on the other. * His per- 
formance generally was an outpouring of virulent abuse on 
the head of that Gottschalk whose confessions of faith he pre- 
tended to refute. A twofold predestination in the sense of 
Gottschalk, one the cause of man's virtue and everlasting 
blessedness, the other the cause of sin and of everlasting 
destruction,! seemed to him an altogether untenable theory, 
for this, if for no other reason, because it supposes an oppo- 
sition, a contradiction in God, which is irreconcilable with 
the simplicity of the divine essence.;]: But to imderstand the 
character of his polemics as well as his own doctrine, it is 
necessary to keep in view the fundamental ideas of his system, 
as they have been already stated. All he says on the con- 
tested questions is a necessary consequence from these prin- 
ciples. According to his view, everything in fact that is pre- 
dicated of God is only an anthropopathic designation of his 
incomprehensible nature; for this reason opposite attributes 
may be transferred to God.§ When we attribute to the 
divine Being an act of creation, of will, of foreknowledge, of 
foreordination, the same thing at bottom is denoted by all this, 
the one Divine Essence.|| Above all, no relations of time can 

* See De prsedestinat. c. 4. 

f Which first Grottschalk to be sore had not dsserted. 

X Si autem divina natora summa omnium, qase sunt, causa multiplex, 
cum sit, simplex et una saluberrime creditur, consequenter necesse est 
nullam in se ipsa controversiam recipere credatur. 

§ What he says on this point, in the work alluded to, completely har- 
monizes with the system unfolded in the work De divisione naturae, with 
this difference only, that in the book on predestination he expresses him- 
self with more caution and reserve. Omnia psene sive nominum sive ver- 
borum aliarumque orationis partium signa proprie de Deo dici non posse. 
£i8 tamen utitur humanse ratiocinationis post peccatnm primi hominis 
loboriosa egestas. c. 9. 

li Quicqnid invenitnr esse non aliud ide6fie,m%\\mscBi'^c?nx&»^% ^^KiRsci- 
tiam^ qtm ubiqae in se ipsa tota est, et qua est \\^a, um oTKconmLTO^iQSA.- 
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be transferred to God ; m relation to kim we eaanot Kpeak ef 
a before or an after. Hoiee it m only in an anthfopopathie 
way, only in an improper sense, that » foreknowledge and a 
foreordinati^HA can be predicated of God. Bnt in reference to 
«k), we can speak neither of a divine cdnsality, nor even of a 
knowledge in the case of the divine Being ^ sin for the divine 
Being has no existence at all. Much 1^ can we speak of 
a predestination or a foreknowledge of God with r^ard to 
ain. And as sin, or evily has no existence at all for the divine 
Being, so it ean be ssdd only in an improper sense that 
God punishes sin^ The idea denoted by such a mode of ex- 
pression is no other than this-^God has so constituted the 
order of things, that sin punishes itself ^ and all rational 
beings find their appropriate place in the universe according 
to their different moral conduct Every sin carries with it 
its own punishment, which takes place secretly in the present 
life, but will appear openly in the life to come. * Now this 
theory might be carried to sudi a length as to end in the 
opinion that sin met only with an internal, spiritual punish-^ 
ment, and in the total denial of sensible punishments after 
death ; of a sensuous purgatory and a sensuous hdl, which 
would be contrary to the doctrine of the chnarch.^ In his 
work De divisione naturae he actually carried out his prin<» 
eiple to this extent. He found in all the representations of 
ftensuon& punishments in the sacred Scripturesy only fig^mrative 
descriptions ci the internal punishments which rin must carry 
along with it, and which consist in the inward anguish, the 
remaining unsatisfied strivings of earthly desires, left entirely 
to themselves, f The notion of a sensuous hell he would 



mm prsesciens ptadestinatio et pnesdostia; "pnedfisdnaiis. e, 10, near 
the end. 

*" Nullum peccatoi est, quod non se ipsani pcm&al; oeeahe tuasA in 
hac vita, aperte vero in altera, c. % near the dose, 

t L. y . c. 29. f. 965. UM Judas siflvatorB oostri pro^tor'tmiietiir ? 
Namquid alibi, niaS in pollttta conscientia, ^aDominmn tra^Bdit r QtiSh 
lem pcenam patitar ? Senon profeeto pcemtentiam et inntilett, qoa^ sen* 
per nritnr. Qnid patitnr dives ille in inf^emo ? Nottae 8pl«ndidarttai 
epularum, qnibus in hac vita vescebatnr, egestatem:? Qoaitaimma oohm- 
mitar impnrisRims rex Herodes, nisi sceo furore, quo in seeem ezafsxt 
innocentium ? Hsec exempla de pravis malarum voluatatom motifhiiS^ 
qnoa in aeme^ptaa vitiomm torquet jnsteima vindieta, divenanimqae 
7iZt7c£u2Din deatrioes siifficiim,t« thraiqjoaaiqa*^ «asik\^ 
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reckoB: amobg ihe prejudices elkiging to the semnous mnlti- 
tQde, wko are as yet incapable of the higher, spiritual appre- 
hension.* And even on the present oeeasioh he adhered to 
what he had said in that work concerning ^irrtu&l punish- 
ments ; eyen on the present occasion he maintained that nothing 
outward was, in and of its own nature, punishment ; that Crod 
had created no part of the world to subserve the end of 
pimishment. Yet^ he new endeavoured to bring the peculiar 
and established theory respecting the fire of hell into harmony 
with his own view of punishment. This fire of hell was 
created bj God to fill its own appropriate place in the har- 
mony of the universe, but not for the wicked. Only to those 
who bore their own punishment within them, would it prove 
to be a place of punishment, just as the same light of the son 
acts in one way on the sound, and in another on the diseased 
eye.f For why ought net everything that is in itself good 
to become evil to the wicked, when he has estranged himself 
from tiM supreme good?| — "To the eternal divine laws," 
says he, " all must be obedient. In this only consists the 
difference between the elect and the reprobate, that the latter 
obey these laws f^m constraint, the former with free- will. The 
divine wisdom has fixed a boundary in its laws^ beyond which 
the perversity of the godless cannot go. Sin cannot go on 
progressing without end ; it finds its limits in the divine laws. 
The wick^ness of the godless, and of their head the devil, 
tends to nothing else than to fall utterly from Him who is the 
highest being; so that, if the divine law allowed of.it, their 
natore would sink into nothing, as mk is nothing. But in the 
very fact that sin finds itself held in check by the eternal 
Haws, so that it cannot fall so low as it would, in this very fact 
it finds its punishment. Grod then has foreordained the god- 

vltioram libidine, qaa in came exarsit, velati qnadam flamma inextin- 
gnilnli torquebitnr. 

* Vid. fol. 284, 88S, and 292. 

t Nod ergo ille ignis est poena neqne ad earn pneparatus vel prsBdes- 
tinatus, s^ qui fberat prsedestiDatas, nt esset in naiversitate omninm 
bonorom, sedes factus est impionim. In qua proenl dnbio non minus 
habttabunt beati quam mhen, sed sieut una ettdemque lux sanis oeulis 
ooDvenit, impe^ dolentibus. c 17. & 8. 

X Quid enim boBorum illi non noceret, quanda ci auetor omnium pla- 
oere non poterat, aot »bi nullum bcmum non uoceblt, ciai s^sskgdlqXmqs^ 
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less to punishment ; which means only this : he has circum- 
scribed them by his immutable laws, which their wickedness 
cannot escape. * Just as God frees the will of those whom 
he has foreordained to grace, and so filled them with the sense 
of his love, that they not only rejoice to abide within the 
bounds of his eternal law, but also esteem it their highest 
glory to be neither willing nor able to transgress it ; so he 
constrains the will of the reprobate, whom he has foreordained 
to punishment, in such manner that everything which, in the 
case of the former, results in the joy of the eternal life, 
becomes, on the contrary, to the latter, the punishment of 
everlasting wo/'f 

John Scotus stands forth, it is true, as a defender of the 
free-will ; and he accuses his opponent of denying this, and of 
subjecting everything to a constraining necessity. In fact, 
however, he proceeds on precisely the same principle with 
theologians of Gottschalk's bent, since he too assumes that it 
is only by the grace which God communicates to the elect 
the corrupt will can be awakened to goodness. But he is 
deceived in his notions of freedom and of ability, by supposing 
man free within his own individuality, and by ascribing even 
to fallen man the ability for good, though this ability can only 
come into actual exercise througii the influence of that grace. 
He employs an illustration which sets his view of the matter 
in a clear light. As a man in the dark, though he possesses 
the ability to see with his eyes, yet sees nothing till the light 
comes to him from without, so is it with the corrupt will, till 
the light of divine mercy shine upon it.j; And so he says 

* Quid enim appetit impiorum omnium et sui capitis, qaod est diabo- 
las nequitia, nisi ab eo qui est summa essentia recedere ? In tantum, ut 
eorum natura, si lex divina sineret, in nihilum rediret, hinc namque 
nequitia est dicta, quod nequicquam, id est nihilum esse contendit. Sed 
quoniam ei difficultas ex seternis legibus obsistit, ne in tantum cadat, 
quantum vellet, ex ea difficultate laborat, laborando torquetur, punitur, 
et fit misera inanium voluptatum egestate. Prsedestinavit itaque Deus 
impios ad poenam vel interitum hoc est circumscripsit eos legibus suis 
incommutabilibus, quas eorum impietas e^vadere non permittitur. 

f Vid. De prsedestinat. c. 18. s. 8. 

X C. 4. s. 8. Sicut enim homo in densissimis tenebris positus babens 

sensum yidendi quidem nihil yidit, quia nihil potest videre antequam 

extrinsecus veniat lux, quam etiam adhuc clausis oculis sentit, apertis 

vero et eam et in ea cuncta circumposita conspicit, sic voluntas hominis 

gasmdiu onginaiis peccati propnoTumque xm^x^ \i&%\\»x,\^va&caUgine, 
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in another place, that the will of man has not a false but a 
true freedom, though this freedom itself is so impaired by the 
consequences of the first sin, as to be wanting in the will to 
do good, or if it will to do good, in the ability to accomplish 
the good ; but still there ever remains a certain natural 
freedom, which manifests itself in the innate longing after 
blessedness.* 

Following out the conceptions thus defined, he must 
assuredly, if he had clearly understood what Gottschalk meant, 
and inst^ui of accusing him of conclusions he never admitted, 
allowed him to experience common justice, have agreed with 
him in his resulte repecting predestination, grace, and free- 
"Will. His own doctrine concerning God, f concerning the 
creation, and concerning sin, did in truth really lead to the 
result of contemplating everything good and evil, as a neces- 
sary evolution from God, though certainly he had never 
distinctly avowed this to his own mind; and the illogical 
method common to the learned of these times, with the sole 
exception of Servatus Lupus, would render the possibility of 
self-deception here extremely easy. But that which, beyond 
question, constitutes an essential difference between John 
Scotus and his opponents, nay, his fellow-combatants also, is 
his doctrine concerning the mode of the divine punishments, 
and his doctrine concerning the restoration, which last, to be 
sure, does not hold in this book so prominent a place as in the 
work containing his entire system. 

Hinkmar was compelled to regret that he had called into 
the field a champion of this character, | and he soon renounced 
all connection with him ; for many weak spots were thus laid 

impeditur. Dam autem lux divinse misericordise illuxerit, non solum 
noctem peccatorum omnium eorumque reatum destruit, sed etiam obtu- 
turn infirmse voluntatis sanando aperit et ad se contemplandum bonis 
operibus purgando idoneum facit. 

* Manente tamen adhuc naturali libertate, quce intelligitnr beatitudi- 
nis appetitu, qui ei naturaliter insitus est. 

f Although he says, in his work on predestination (c. 5. s. 5) : Non 
enim Deus omnium bonorum causa est necessaria, sicut ignis ardendi, sol 
calefadendi, illuminandi, aut coactiva, ut sensus dormiendi, sitis bi- 
bendi, sed est Toluntaria, ut sapientia sapientis, ratio ratiocinantis 
similiter. 

X He himself compluned, some time afterwaxtis, oi \2dl<^ ^xWi^'s* ^ft^ 
torum. 
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open to the friends of Gottschalk's doetrine^ who were- not 
slow in detecting the heresies contained in the book of John 
Scotus. Archbishop Wenilo of Sens pablished nineteen pro- 
positions from that book, which he denocmced as heretical. 
Prudentius bishop of Troyes, and Floras a deacon at Lyons, 
were thus drawn, to write against them. Prudentius finds it 
offensive in John Scotus to maintain that God's working was 
one with his being. From thaice, be said, it might be in- 
ferred that ererything in the world which presents itself as 
a working of God is one with his being; and it perhaps 
floated before his mind that this would lead to a pantheistic 
hypothesis, irreconcilable with God's holiness.* The several 
attributes of God which are one with his essence, as truth, 
justice, goodbess, he held to be qnite different from the facts 
which are relatively predicated of him, as his foreknowledge 
and predestination, denoting some relation of Grod to things 
without his own essence.f Prudentius concluded his work by- 
saying that he would not as yet pronounce the anathema on 
John Scotus, but he would eamei^y entreat Mm to i^tum to- 
thc purity of the Christian faith. The deacon. Floras imdeF- 
took a more complete refutation of the doctrines of John. 
Scotus, attacking him rather with arguments of dogmatical 
q>eculation, while Prudentius confined hims^f fiarthe most part 
to testimonies from the diurch &thers. He admitted that in 
Grod his attributes of wisdom and knowledge are one with his 
being ; but he thought it dangerous to assert that God's pre^ 
destination djA foreknowledge are one with bis being. | With 
greater vehemence he repelled as blasphemous the assertion, 
that evil and sin were nonentities ; and therefore could not be 



* Veliit Dei essentia prsedieantnr oeeisio, in errorem fndactio, morbi,. 
fSsunes, naufragia, insidifle, et alia complura, qnte in diriniB elogiis indita 
prudentium naUns ignorat. T. I. f. 218. 

t Unius quoque, ut desipis, ejusdemqne Tidelieet natorse non sunt; qtda 
nnlla aactoritate Dei natnra pneseientia rel prsedestinaCio ntmenpatur. 
pag. 404. 

X Yet constrained, perhaps, on tie one hand by the fbrce of his pre- 
nuses, while he feared on the other hand the conclusions to which mey 
led, he explains himself somewhat donbtftilly on this point: Utnim vero^ 
sicnt dicitnr, Dens substantialiter dtci possit prsescientia« jndieet secun- 
dum rationem et' regulam fidei qui potest, nobis tamen videtur, quod non 
Jta possit diei de illo nisi vel mendactter rel nimis innsitate, non est aliad 
ilJi esse et aliud prsscire. p. 591. 



objeets of the drrifte^ luievledge. * Sudi^an assertion seemed 
to him j&aogbt with pmctical misehief, sa it would naturally 
lead men to think of sin ai»a trifling eviLf Conformably to the 
principles laid down by Aagastin, respecting the relation of na* 
tural things to divine, he too asserted that the ftrst man, in hk 
state of innocence, and with a moral nature still unperverted^ 
needed divine grace in order to perseverance in goodness.f 

While he censured John Scotus on account of his abuse of 
the worldly sciences, he did not suffer hkaiself to be so far mis- 
led by the zeal of the polemic as to discard them as useless 
in themselves to theology ; but he had the discretion to dis- 
tinguish the right use of them, in investigating truth, from that 
abuse. He only demanded that everything should be tried 
by the test of the sacred Scriptures ; but at the same time he 
declared, that in order rightly to understand and apply Scrip- 
ture truth, it was not enough to study the letter alone, Init 
that the inward illumination of a Christian temper was also 
required. The holy Scriptures themselves could not be rightly 
understood and profitably read unless faith in Christ first 
existed in the heart of the reader, so that the truf h might be 
rightly apprehended by means of that, or unless faith in 
Christ was truly soug^, and found in them by the light 
which Cometh from above.§ 

To meet these antagonists, Hinkmar was- now compelled 
to look round for new allies. Gottschalk had, at some earlier 
period, asked assistance of Amulo, archbishop of Lyons, and 
sent him his confessions. This person adopted Gottschalk's 
doctrine, as understood by himself. Incapable of judgii^ 
without pfejudiee, he belonged to the class who ad<^ted the 
milder views of the Augustinian scheme, or he viewed the whole 
subject through the glass which had been put into his hand 

* Pag. 642. 

t Iste ergo, qui tain assidue dicit et repetit peceata nihil esse^ quid 
afind eonatvr agere dlabolo iftstigaate, nisi ttt ea quasi leviget in cordi-* 
bus auditorms, izt n<m doleuil^ non agnoscsBt, quanto msSo teneantttr. 
p. 671. 

} licet nataraliter illad hcnniiri insenieri^ qnando etnn ereavit ntiqae 
bonnra et bona Yolontate preeditmn, tam«n et tnne indigebat gratia eon<fi* 
tDris, nt in bona, qw> creatns flieraft, pennaneret. p. 629. 

{ Nisi ant fide» Christi prteeedat in eorde legentis, per qnem veraciter 
hitelligflntnr, ant ipsa IMes Cbrisft' in eis ftdeiVloev %Q»n^x ^\>^\&q.- 
mlnante inveniatar, p, 718. 
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by archbishop Hinkmar. He accused Gottschalk of actually 
asserting that which was commonly imputed to him by his 
opponents only as an inference from his doctrines; but at 
the same time, he distinguished himself by the gentleness with 
which he treated one whom he supposed to have erred from 
the truth. In the letter by which he endeavoured to per- 
suade him to renounce his dangerous errors,"*^ he addressed 
him as a beloved brother, to whom he wished every blessing 
he desired for himself.f He transmitted this letter for Gott- 
schalk to archbishop Hinkmar, and manifestly it was his desire 
to effect a reconciliation between them; but he went on a 
supposition, which could never be realized, that Gottschalk 
could be made to see the offensive points in his doctrine. When 
archbishop Amulo had so expressed himself, Hinkmar might 
hope to find in him an aUy in the contest with his new opponents. 
In union with a bishop of his diocese, of the same mind with 
himself, bishop Pardulus of Laon, he addressed to him, and 
to the church at Lyons, in the year 853, two letters concern- 
ing Gottschalk and his doctrine, and to these added also the 
letter written by archbishop Babanus Maurus on the same 
subjects to Netting, bishop of Verona. But meanwhile arch- 
bishop Amulo had died, and his successor Remigius took up 
the matter in a way altogether contrary to the expectations of 
Hinkmar. In a letter written in the name of the church at 
Lyons, in reply to that of Hinkmar,^: he condemned the 
unjust and cruel treatment of Gottschalk in language which 
breathed alike the spirit of justice and of gentleness. " Let 
the judges themselves reflect," said he, " whether they exercised 
that moderation and Christian charity which should ever be 
expected from a spiritual tribunal composed of priests and 
monks ? " § Their mode of conducting themselves towards 

♦ Agobardi opera ed. Balaz. T. II. p. 149. 

t Quod autem non solum fratrem, sed etiam dilectissimum dico, 
Dominus novit, quia te fideliter diligo, hoc tibi cupiens, quod et mihi, 
onde et salutem tibi veraciter opto, prsesentem pariter et iuturam. 

X In Mauffuin Vindicise pwedest. et gratisB, T. II. P. II. 

§ Sed et de ipsis flagellis et csedibus, quibus secundum regulam S. 
Benedicti dicitur adjudicatus, quibus et omnino fertur atrocissime et 
absque ulla misericordia paene usque ad mortem dilaceratus, quse mode- 
ratio et mensura juxte pietatem ecclesiasticam et sacerdotalem sive 
moDachalem verecundiam servari debuerit, ipsi potius apud le diju- 
dicent, p. 107. 
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Gottschalk, he said, was regarded with universal abhor* 
renee : * for before this all heretics had been refuted and con- 
victed by words and reasons, t In condemning Gottschalk's 
doctrine of predestination, men condemned not that unhappy 
monk, but the very truth of the church itself. % Instead of 
adjudging to the flames a confession which contained not so 
much his doctrines as the doctrines of the church, they should 
first have examined it with Christian charity and deliberation. § 
If it were true that Gottschalk had used insulting language 
to the bishops, that indeed was an inexcusable offence, and 
deserved to be punished ; but it had better have been done by 
others than by themselves. Moreover, a benevolent pity 
should have constrained them to shorten, or at least to ren- 
der more supportable, the long and inhuman confinement to 
which he was subjected for so many years, so as to gain 
over by love and the spirit of meekness the brother for whom 
Christ died, rather than to abridge his days by excessive 
grief. II 

In reference to the two contested questions, whether the 
declaration, " God will have all men to be saved," was to be 
understood without qualification,^! or with such an one as 
the doctrine of absolute predestination required; whether 
Christ died for all men, or only for the elect ; — in reference 
to these questions, Bemigius declared indeed, that his own 
opinion agreed with the particularistic view ; yet he proposed, 
as Servatus Lupus had done before him, as a compromise for 
the sake of peace, that on this point every man might freely 
enjoy his own opinion, and that neither party should condemn 
the other ; since nothing had been decided on the subject by 
the church, and a difference existed in the declarations of 

* Omnes non solum dolent, sed etiaxn horrent p. 109. 

t Cam omnes retro hseretici verbis et disputationibus victi atque con*' 
victi sunt. 

X In hac re dolemus non ilium miserabilem, sed ecclesiasticam veri- 
tatem esse damnatam. 

§ Sensus illi non ignibus damnandi, sed pia et pacifica inquisitione 
tractandi. 

II Ut frater, pro quo Christus mortuus est per caritatem et spiritum 
mansuetudinis potius lucraretur, quam abundantiori tristitia absorbe- 
retur. 

% The forced interpretations of this passage 'whveh.^^'&s^>x<i^ \si ^^ 
case of Servatas Lupus, were resorted to also \)y Bftmi^^^^V ^ \* %^* 
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• 

Scripture as well as in the interpretations of them by ap-^ 
proved church-teachers. 

When Uinkmar perceived that the number of his opponents 
continually increased, he resolved to oppose them by a resort 
to ecclesiastical authority, and in a second synod at Ohiersy 
caused four propositions to be drawn up in opposition to the 
Gottschalkian doctrine. In these four propositions the prin- 
ciples of the Aug^tinian system were also adc^ted as the 
points of departure. To the first man was ascribed a free- 
will by which he oould have peiisev^:«d in original righteous- 
ness.* Through the abuse of this free-will the first man 
sinned, and thereby all mankind became a mass of perdition 
(massa perditionis). Out of this mass a good and righteous 
God elected, according to his foreknowledge, those whom 
by his grace he foreordained to eternal life^ and for whom 
he foreordained eternal life. As to those, on the other hand, 
whom by a sentence of justice he left in the mass of cor- 
ruption, he foreknew that they would perisii, though he by 
no means predestinated them to this that th^ mtut perish. 
But no doubt on the principle of justice he foreordained for 
them eternal punishment. H^ice there is but one predesti- 
nation of God referring either to the gift of grace, or to the 
retribution of justice — ^and this form of expression constitutes 
precisely the point of opposition to the doctrine oi the preedes- 
natio duplex. The second main difference here expressed 
consists in the principles: God will have all men to be 
saved ; Christ ciied for the salvation 3of all men} which pro- 
positions, however, are necessarily modified by tiieir con- 
nection with that first proposition, and in the system of Hink- 

* It deserves to be noticed how important to the other side was the 
proposition, by no meajKis denied by Hinkmar, that even in the origiBal 
state free-will might act in the good only as an organ of divine jR'ace. 
Remigius, archbishop of Lyons, in his tract De tenenda veritate S(^ip- 
titrse sacrse, whidi he wrote in opposition to those four decrees, objects 
to them especially that in the first Capitulum, this ability is attributed 
to free-will without any mention of grace, on the principle of the origi- 
nalis justitia. Hoc nos primum in eis movet, quod absque ulla comme- 
moratione gratlsD Dei, sine qua nulla rationalis creatura, scilicet nee 
angelica nee humana unquam potuit aut potest vel poterit in justitia et 
sanctitate esse, manere atque persistere, ita primus homo, definitur liberi 
arlntrii a Deo <oonditus, tanquam per ipsum tantummodo arbitrium libe- 
rum in .^a^ictit^teet justitia potoissel peimaAex^ e. a. ^. 182. 
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mar, as in that of Rabanus Maums, are to be understood onlj 
under this limitation. 

To these decrees the second synod at Valence, in 855, 
opposed six other capitola. In these, a twofold predestina- 
tion in the sense already defined was asserted ; but at the same 
time it was most positively declared that the sin of men had 
its sole ground in the wiil of the first man^ and of his 
posterity ; that it was solely an object of divine foreknow- 
ledge. Moreover, reprobation was attributed to man's guHt, 
and to God, only as a just sentence.* The doctrine was 
expressly condemned, that Christ died for unbelievers; yet 
the interest in behalf of the objective validity of the sacra- 
ments, wMch was of so much moment in the church system of 
doctrine, led them to insert in the fifth canon the additional 
clause — ^^ that the whole multitude of believers, born again of 
water and of the Holy l^irit, and thereby truly incorporated 
into tiie church, has aooording to the apostolical doctrine 
been baptized into Christ, and purified by his blood from sin ; 
for in truth their regeneration would not be a real one were 
not their redemption a real one. It was as necessary to 
assume this as it was impossible to doubt the reality of the 
sacraments. Yet out of the multitude of believers and re«' 
deemed some attained to everlasting blessedness because by 
the grace of God they persevered faithfully in their redemp- 
tion, but others never attained to the actual enjoyment of 
eternal bliss because they would not persevere in the blessed- 
ness of the &ith received at the banning, but rather frus- 
trated the grace of redemption, and rendered it of no efifect, 
by erroneous doctrine or a wicked life." With regard to 
grace, it was determined that without it no rational creature 
could lead a blessed life, thus in these public determinations 
also the need of grace was not supposed to arise in the first 
place from sin, but from the natural and necessary relatioa 
of the creature to the Creator. Furthermore, the absurd and 
fboUsh errors, as they are called, of Seotns, were particularly 
eondenmed.'l' It was intended afterwards, at an assembly 

* C. 2. Nee ipsos malos ideo perire, ^m& booi esse non potuemnti 
sed quia boni esse noluenmt, suoque vitio in massa damnatioiiis vel 
merito originall vel etiam actuali permansenmt. 

t G. 6 : Ineptas -qosestianculas et aniles psene fiibalaa Sootoc^uskSjOw^ 
pnltes. 
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held at Savonnieres (apud Saponarias) in the suburbs of Toul, 
to agree upon some common system of doctrine on the con- 
tested points ; but no such agreement was ever arrived at. 
True, there was no difference between the two parties respect- 
ing the substantial doctrines of faith ; and could they have 
come to a mutual understanding with respect to the meaning 
of terms, the parties would have been led, unless prevented 
by more deep-seated causes, to an agreement in doctrine ; for 
both certainly were agreed in adopting the Augustinian 
system, with all the consequences that flowed from it. But 
while each party clung to its own formularies as the only 
correct ones, and refused to depart from them at any price, 
the possibility of coming to an understanding on the points of 
difference by a distinct explication of the whole subject of 
dispute, was out of the question ; besides, the tenacity with 
which these formularies were held was due in part to other 
motives, on one side to the interest for dogmatical consistency 
in the system of absolute predestination ; on the other, to the 
interest for Christian universality in the doctrines of divine 
grace and redemption, which universality could, to be sure, 
with the views entertained by its advocates, be held only in 
appeai'ance, since the system of predestination, from ban- 
ning to end, stood in contradiction with it. The want of 
scientific method and logical clearness in the disputants, the 
habit of appealing in disputes to citations from the church 
fathers rather than to rational arguments, all this served to 
lengthen out the contention about forms of expression, leaving 
no chance of coming to an understanding about the essential 
contents of the thoughts. The last event in this controversy 
was the publication by Hinkmar of a work on predestina- 
tion, composed in defence of the four capitula drawn up at 
Chiersy. The deficiencies just mentioned clove to Hinkmar, 
in a remarkable degree ; and connected with them was the 
extreme prolixity and diffuseness of his style. The conse- 
quence was, that he could talk the longer on these disputed 
questions without coming any nearer towards resolving the 
different forms of expression into a difference contained within 
the conceptions themselves. Thus the dispute was handed 
down to the following centuries. Although in truth no ma- 
terial dogmatical difference was lying at bottom, yet such 
a difference might finally have been evolved aus the result of 
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the dispute ; but as the case was, it certainly proved of great 
practical importance, when the doctrines that God will have 
all men to be saved, that Christ died for all, were made pro- 
minent points of religious instruction, and the doctrine of 
absolute predestination was thrown more into the back-ground 
of the religious consciousness. 

A controversy of still greater importance arose in the ninth 
century on the doctrine of the Holy Supper, 

It has already been observed, in tracing the history of doc- 
trines in the preceding periods, that the constant tendency to 
confound the internal thing with its external form had in the 
earliest times prevailed to a remarkable degree in the mode of 
apprehending the doctrine of the sacraments generally, and 
that of the Holy Supper in particular ; by virtue of which 
tendency the divine element that filled the religious conscious- 
ness in the whole transaction was tranferred to the outward 
sign, so that the latter came to be considered as the bearer of 
a divine power communicated by the consecrating words of 
the priests. Thus with the Holy Supper was connected an 
idea of the interpenetration of the bread and wine by the 
body and blood of Christ; and inasmuch as the sensible 
element presented itself to devotion simply as the bearer of 
the supernatural, the predominant reference in the religious 
consciousness was to the supernatural alone, while the natural 
was almost wholly overlooked, or rather the natural element 
appeared to the religious consciousness as already transfigured 
in the reflected light of the higher essence on which the reli- 
gious mind was exclusively fixed. Thus it might happen, 
that to religious intuition the substance of the bread and wine 
would be lost in the idea of the present body and blood of 
Christ, which was here contemplated as the only real thing ; 
and thus was formed an intuitive habit of regarding the bread 
and wine as transformed into the body and blood of Christ. 
In the preceding periods, several gradations from the more 
spiritual to the more sensuous mode of apprehending the 
sacred ordinance had existed among Christians, without being 
separately evolved in consciousness to any such antagonism as 
seriously to disturb Christian fellowship. But in this period, 
and in the Western church, the predominant tendency to 
sensualize the objects of religious faith \ tVie meYYT«>C\wi Xa 'Cci^ 
magical in religion ; the idea of a sacerdoXaX ot^«t \s!l ^^ 

VOL, VI. ^ 
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Christian church corresponding to the priesthood of the Old 
Testament ; and, connected with this, the notion of a sacri- 
ficial function belonging to the new order of priesthood — all 
contributed to open the way for a genersd admission of the 
doctrine of transubstandation, although this could not be 
brought about without a previous struggle with the opposite 
and more spiritual mode of apprehending the euchsurlst, a 
struggle which the culture of the Carolingian age was emi- 
nently calculated to call forth. Paschasius JRadberty abbot 
of the monastery of Corbie, who in the year 831 composed, 
for his disciple Flacidius,* a work in which he aimed to set 
forth the whole doctrine of the Holy Supper,"]" was the first to 
expound and defend at length the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. In this tract he expressly rejects the opinion held, as 
he says, by some, that the eucharist consists only in a spiritual 
communion of the soul with the Redeemer for its own spiritual 
benefit.^ This to him seemed not enough, since ajssuredly 
the effects of the redemption reached not merely to the soul^ 
but also to the entire man. He stands up for the idjca, which 
had prevailed from the earlier times, of a spiritual and bodily 
communion with Christ, whereby the body was supposed to 
receive an imperishable principle of life, preparatory to the 
resurrection.. But the new thing in his doctrine was, that, by 
virtue of the consecration, by a miracle of almighty power, 
the substance of the bread and wine became converted into the 
substance of the body and blood of Christ ; so that beneath 
the sensible, outward emblems of the bread and wine, another 
substance was still present. The principle on which he starts^ 
and which was the predominating one in his whole mode of 
religious intuition, is, that the will of God, being the original 
cause of all created things, must ever remain the sole cause of 
the changes which take place in them. Although a nuracle, 
therefore, may seem to be something contrary to the course of 
nature, yet in reality it is not so, because the very essence of 
nature consists in the obedience of all things to the divine 
laws.§ Accordingly, we must believe that, since God has so 

' * Cognomen of the abbot Warin of Corvey. 

f De Sacramento corporis et sanguinis Christi. 

i C. 19 : Non sicut quidam volant, anima sola hoc mysterio pas- 
cJtur, 
§ Qnotiendlbet videtur quasi contca TiaXxoMsi «iMspi\ ^stcsma^ <]^jio- 
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willed it, under the outward phenomenal forms of the bread and 
the wine (sub figura paiiis et vini) are present the body and the 
blood of Christ after the consecration. ^^ If thou believest iu 
the miracle of the incarnation of the Son of God, thou must be- 
lieve also in the miracle which is wrought by the sama. divine 
power through the words of the priest. The same body is 
here present as that in which Christ was bom, suffered, arose, 
and ascended to heaven, ^mply to avoid giving any shock 
to the senses, while an opportunity is furnished for the exer- 
cise of faith, the miracle is performed after a hidden manner, 
discernible only to faith under the still subsisting outward 
forms of colour, taste, and touch. That which the senses 
here perceive, and that which is done in a sensible manner, is 
the symbol ; that which is wrought secretly under this image 
or symbol, and that which faith perceives, is the truth, the 
reality. It belongs to the essence of a sacrament, to which 
class he reckons baptism and the chrism (confirmation),* that 
the divine operation should take place invisibly, under cover 
of that which is presented visibly to the senses. Believers 
would not receive the body of Christ in a true and real manner 
were it not given to them under this covering. He cites 
instances, however, where, for the removal of doubts, or to 
satisfy the earnest longing of individuals, instead of the bread 
and wine, the body and blood of Christ were presented percep- 
tibly to the sense, but afterwards, at the distribution by the 
priest, again resumed their previous covering.'l' Such stories, 
evidencing the power of popular credulity, were well calcu- 
lated to react powerfully back upon the same. 

dammodo non contra nataram est, quia potissimom rerum natura crea* 
taramm hoc habet eximium, ut a quo est, semper ejus obtemperet jussis. 
This principle of uncompromising supranaturalism Paschasius Radbert 
expressed also in the controversy on the question, whether Christ was 
not born in the same way as all other men. Quia non ex natura renuu 
divinse leges pendent, sed ex diyinis legibus naturse leges manare pro- 
bantur. On the other hand, the monk Ratramnus, of Corbie, main- 
tained that it was impossible to conceive of a true birth and a true incar- 
nation of Christ on any other supposition than that the birth of Christ 
was after the same kind with that of every other man. See the two 
writings in lyAchery, Spicilegia, T. 1. 

* It may be certainly gathered from his own language (c 3) that 
he does not mention these three simply as examples, but that he was 
accustomed to designate them by the name, tfie 8acraTnent&. 

t C. 14. 
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Again, it was his opinion that, as believers were by this 
sacrament to be raised above things sensible to things divine, 
so, if they were really filled with the spirit of God, the divine 
life would react to purge the senses, so that they would seem 
to perceive nothing but the divine and heavenly.* We mark 
here how a certain transcendental bent of religious feeling, 
operating to repress the understanding, might find its satis&c- 
tion in the doctrine of transubstantiation. Eadbert endea- 
voured to prove the presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the eucharist, and the necessity of partaking of it, in order 
to attain to eternal life, from the well-known passage in the 
sixth chapter of John. And we see from the way in which he 
expresses himself on this subject,! that in his times the 
communion as well as the baptism of infants still prevailed. 
But we also see how, through the more clearly developed con- 
sciousness of the relation of the two sacraments to each other, 
the custom of infant-communion would gradually become ob- 
solete. The question arose wii ether, in the case of those which 
died before partaking of the eucharist, any injury would be 
entailed by this omission, which he answered in the negative, 
because such infants being placed in communion with Christ 
by baptism, attained immediately to the intuition of him in 
their state of purity to which they had come by that sacra- 

ment.f 

The work of Faschasius Radbert, being the first in the 

Western church in which this doctrine was so distinctly 

expressed, created a great sensation. Men found in the 

writings of the church-fathers, particularly of Augustin, much 

which seemed to conflict with such a theory. He himself was 

afterwards constrained to own, that many doubted § whether 

* C. 2 : Divinus spiritns, qui in nobis est, etiam per eandem gratiam 
ampliatur eosdemque sensus. nostros ad ea percipienda instruit et com- 
ponit, ita sane,.ut non solum gustum interius ad mystica perducat, yerom 
et visum atque auditum, nee nou odoratom et tactum, ita tenus quodam- 
modo illustitit, at nihil in eis nisi diviua sentiantar, nihilque nisi cce- 
lestia. 

t C. 19. 

X Et ideo non obesse credimus, eos viaticum non accepisse hujus sacra- 
menti, quia in nullo post perceptam vitam decliDaverunt a via, donee 
perventum est ad veritatem, in qua sempitema et vera est vita. c. 19. 

§ In his letter to the monk Frudegard, opp. Paris, 1618, fol. 1619. 
QusBris de re, ex qua multl dubitaat. 
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the body of Christ, in the eucharist, was the same body as that 
in which he was born, suffered, and rose again. Fnidegard, a 
monk, proposed doubts to him on this particular point, citing 
various passages from Augustin, which had at first occajsioned 
perplexity in his own mind respecting the same subject. 
Paschalis was persuaded that all doubts would be removed by 
attending to Christ's words at the institution, and in the sixth 
chapter of John's gospel, and endeavoured to explain Augus- 
tin's language according to his own view. Not all, certainly, 
to whom those words of Faschasius Radbert were offensive, 
had the same positive view of the Lord's Supper. To many, 
those [expressions were offensive because it seemed to follow 
from them that Christ's glorified body descended to the earth, 
and became subject to sensible affections. They held fast to 
the older view, that as the divine Logos in Christ had assumed 
a human nature, so in the Holy Supper he assumed immedi- 
ately, by a miracle of almighty power, a body under the forms 
of the bread and wine, which was therefore another body of the 
incarnate Logos, a medium for the communication of a divine 
life.* 



* This view seems to be found in the anonymous tract belonging to 
these times, which has been published by Mabillon, Acta Sanct. O. B. 
Saec. IV. P. II. f. 592, and in which he thinks that he recognizes the 
letter of Rabanus Maurns to the abbot Egilo, which letter was written in 
opposition to those expressions of Paschasius Hadbert. We believe we 
see this view expressed in the following words : ** Divinitas verbi facit, 
ut unum sit corpus unius agni,et hoc idcirco,quia etillud et istud verum 
est corpus.'- Respecting the end and purpose of the communication of 
Christ in the eucharist, it is here said : " Ut discant nihil aliud esurire 
quam Christum, nihil sentire nisi Christum, nihil aliud sapere, non 
aliunde vivere, non aliud esse quam corpus Christi.'' A remarkable 
story by this author, who had perhaps been a missionary among the 
Bulgarians, by no means makes it clear that a large number of the Bul- 
garians had not as yet been converted, but rather proves the opposite. 
Christianity must have already produced a great impression among the 
people ; hence there had arisen among the heathen an intermixture of 
pa^m and Christian notions, the belief in Christ as a god among the 
other gods, and the pagan views might very easily find a point of coin- 
cidence in the doctrine of the eucharist, as it was then taught. A 
respectable pagan requested this author to drink, as it was the custom 
of the heathen to drink, to the honour of their gods — in illiusDeiamore, 
qui de vino sanguinem suum facit. It seems to be assumed also, in this 
tract, that none but the faithful received the body of Christ. Tha casoft 
perhaps was the view ^om which Rabanus MaxnxjA ooTs^'ddje^^ ^^a^do^- 
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Some time after the year 844 Paschasius Eadbert dedi- 
cated to king Charles the Bald, as a Christmas gift, a second 
edition of his work on the Holy Supper, better adapted to 
popular use,* requesting him to favour its spread ; and that 
monarch, perceiving the diversity of opinion on this subject 
among the learned, sought counsel again of Eatramnns, the 
monk of Corbie, who was thus led to write his work, De 
corpore et sanguine Domini. Without mentioning the name 
of Paschasius Radbert, who was his own abbot, and whom 
therefore he could not decently offend, he entered immediately, 
in this book, into the investigation of two questions strictly 
connected with Radbert's doctrine of the Holy Supper ; — whe- 
ther the bread and wine, when consecrated, were called body 
and blood of Christ after a sacramental, improper manner (in 
mysterio), or in the true and proper sense ; and whether it 
was the same body as that in which Christ was bom, suftered, 
and rose from the dead ? The two questions were in his opi- 
nion closely connected, and ought to be examined together. 
The conclusion he arrived at was this — either the change 
which takes place in the outward elements in the eucharist is 
a sensuous, sensibly perceptible change, in which case the 
body and blood of Christ must also be manifest to the senses^ 
and wherever a sensible perception takes place, faith is no 
longer required ; or the change which here transpires is a 
secret, spiritual one, manifesting itself only to faith ; and that 
which is wrought by it is something spiritual and divine, which 
only the inner man can appropriate by faith. The br^d and 
wine then are not the body and blood of Christ in the proper, 
but only in a secret, spiritual sense ; and it is not therefore 
the same natural body of Christ as that in which he was bom, 
died, and rose again ; but it is this body in another sense, an 

sius Badbert; see his Xietters to Heribald, bishop of Auxerre (Antissio- 
dorensis), published under the name of the Liber pcmitentialifiin Steuart 
tomus singularis insignium auctorum, In^oldstadt, 1616, c. 33, where he 
himself cites his own letter on the doctrine of the eucharist, probably 
written on occasion of these controversies, and which has not as yet 
been published. 

* The address to the king, published by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. O. B. 
Sbbc. IV. P. II. f. 135. Hinc inde, ut condignum est, ad superventura 
dici dominici festa missuri sunt auri argentique et vasorum divern 
generis munera, varise supellectelis vestium omamenta atque pfaalerata 
equorum c^eterorumque ammaliimi qateqofi ^T«^\Yi]Ak. 
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image and pledge of this body.* Batramnus now concluded : 
the bread and wine remain afler being consecrated the same 
for sensuous perception as they were before ; the change there- 
fore can only be a change of that other kind, and the bread 
and wine can only be called body and blood of Christ in that 
other sense. Faschasius Radbert had, it is true, also taught 
the doctrine of a conversio secretly wrought by the Spirit of 
God, perceptible only by faith, but his assertion respecting the 
way in which bread and wine were the body and blood of 
Christ seemed to Eatramnus inconsistent with that view. He 
referred to the fact, that the mingling of the wine and water 
in the sacramental cup was considered a symbol of Christ's 
union with the church ; and from £his he drew the conclusion 
that in the same sense as the water was called a symbol of the 
church, in that same sense the wine was called a symbol of 
the blood, and the bread a symbol of the body of Christ. He 
cites the words of ^Christ in the sixth chapter of John's gospel, 
with Augustin's interpretation of them. Christ himself here 
says, that he spoke of his body and blood not in the proper, 
but in an improper, spiritual sense ; he pointed away from 
the flesh to the spirit, from carnal sight to spiritual under- 
standing. 

Ratramnus' view is as follows : as the divine Word dwells 
in the natural body of Christ, so it unites itself with the bread 
and wine ; and hence both, as mediums for the communication 
of the divine Logos, or of spiritual fellowship with Christ, 
are called, in an improper sense, body of Christ. Bread and 
wine produce, after the consecration, an effect on the souls of 
l)elievers which they cannot produce by their natural quali- 
ties. Believers are made conscious, at the celebration of the 
Holy Supper, of a spiritual communion with Christ, or of the 
communication of the divine Logos. This Ratramnus trans- 
ferred, as something objective, to the outward elements them- 
selves. In this sense he spoke of a conversio of the bread and 
wine into the body of Christ. And in this reference he said 
at the same time, that what outwardly appears is not the 
thing itself, but only an image of the thing ; but that which 

* Quia fides totam, qaicqnid illud totam est, adspicit, et ocnlns camis 
■nihil apprehendit, intellige, quod non in specie, sed in virtate car\ra& d 
sanguis Cbristi enstaskt, quae cemnntur* 
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the soul feels, and takes into its consciousness, is the truth of 
the thing — it is that word of God (the Logos) which nou- 
rishes and gives life to the soul. He affirms that the word of 
God, as the invisible bread, which dwells after an invisible 
manner in this sacrament, imparts life and nourishment, after 
an invisible manner, by means of this communion, to the 
souls of believers.* Paschasius Eadbert had said, in refer- 
ence to the passage Ps. Ixxviii. 24 — here the manna is called 
the bread of angels ; by this, however, could not be under- 
stood bodily food, the proper manna, but only what was 
prefigured thereby, Christ, who is the bread of life even for 
the angels (Christus cibus angelorum), for all that pertains to 
the eating of the body of Christ is of a spiritual and divine 
nature. I To this passage Ratramnus also refers ; but he con- 
cluded from this same passage that what was meant could 
only be a spiritual union with Christ, the spiritual power of 
the Logos, of which the angels stood in need as well as men4 
Paschasius found in the passage 1 Cor. xi. a type of the com- 
munication of Christ in the eucharist ; § Ratramnus, on the 
other hand, understood this not barely in a typical sense, but 
he inferred from the explanation of St. Paul that the Jews at 
that time received the body of Christ in the same manner as 
believing Christians now do ; that both in like manner could 
be understood of a spiritual communication of the Logos, 
there through the medium of the manna, as here through the 
medium of the bread and wine. || 

According to Radbert's view, even the unbelieving received 
the objectively present body of Christ, though not to their 
saving benefit. According to Ratramnus, on the contrary, the 
way in which the divine Logos communicates himself in the 
eucharist, presupposes the spiritual susceptivity, the spiritual 
organ of £iith. Again, we find in Paschasius Radbert that 

* Verbum Dei, qui est panis invisibilis, invisibiliter in illo existens 
Sacramento, invisibiliter participatione sui fidelium mentes vivificando 
pascit. 

t Fol.^ 1566: Ac per hoc node Yivunt angeli, vivit et homo, quia 
totum spirituale est et divinnm in eo quod percipiet homo. 

X Utrumque hoc incorporeo gusta nee corporali sagina, sed spiritoalis 
verbi virtute. § L. c. c 5. 

I! Inerat corporeis illis substantiis spirituaUs verbi potestas quse mentes 
potius quam corpora credentium pasceret atque potaret. According to 
ihe edition of Paris, 1673, "with a Frenj^h translation, pag. 125. 
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view of the sacrifice of the mass which had commonly prevailed 
from the time of Gregory the Great. On the contrary, Ratram- 
nus designates the eucharist as being only a commemorative 
celebration of Christ's sacrifice, by which remembrance 
Christians should make themselves susceptible of partaking of 
the divine grace of redemption.* " But when we shall have 
attained to the intuition of Christ," he concludes, '* we shall 
no longer need such instruments to remind us of that which 
infinite grace has suffered for our sakes ; for, beholding him 
face to face, we have no further occasion to be stimulated by 
the good of external, temporal things ; but by the contempla- 
tion of the truth itself, we shall understand how much we owe 
to the author of our salvation."t 

Furthermore, it is said that the above-mentioned John 
Scotus was prevailed upon by king Charles the Bald to com- 
pose a tract on this disputed question ; and he, likewise, is 
said to have protested against the views of Paschasius Eadbert. 
Though, at a later period, the writings of Batramnus and of 
John Scotus were confounded together, J yet it does not follow 
from this that the whole report about the existence of such a 
tract of Scotus had arisen barely from a confusion of names. 
It is in itself probable that, as John Scotus enjoyed the highest 
reputation for extensive learning, and, on this account, stood 
in eminent favour with Charles the Bald, he, as well as 
Ratramnus, would be asked by the king to give his judg- 
ment on this controversy. We should take into the account 
also that Hinkmar, of whom we cannot suppose that he 
would be likely to confound the two men together, mentions, 
among several erroneous doctrines, actually found in the 
writings of John Scotus, this error, that in the sacrament of 
the altar the true body and the true blood of Christ were not 
present, but only a memorial of his true body and blood.§ It 

* Ut quod gestam est, in prseterito prsesenti revocet memorise nt illins 
passionis memores per earn efficiamnr divini muneris consortes, per 
quam sumus a morte liber ati. pag. 211. 

t Cognoscentes, quod ubi pervenerimns ad visionem Christi, talibus 
non opus habebimns iDStrumentis, quibus admoneamur quid pro nobis 
immensa benignitas snstinnerit. 

X As Lanf, in his acute and discriminating essay on this subject in the 
Studien und Kritiken (Bd. I. St. IV.) has certainly shown. 

§ Tantum memoria veri corporis et sanguinis e^us. D^ \|T^<s9^xsAr 
tione c 31. T. J. oi^. f. 232. 
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may at least be inferred with certainty, from the above-cited 
principal work of John Scotus, that he must have been an 
opponent of the doctrine of Paschasins Radbert, and that in 
opposing the latter he would agree with Ratramnns on many 
points, though his particular view could not be the same. 
He affirmed, for example, such a deification of the humanity 
of Christ after his resurrection as that, by virtue of it, his 
human nature rose above the limitations of a finite existence, 
and of the corporeal world.* He held to a ubiquity of 
Christ's glorified human nature, which was no longer circum- 
scribed by the limits of a finite state of being, t He would, 
therefore, on this ground, have considered the stories concerning 
the appearances of Christ's body, which Paschasius Radbert 
had brought forward to prove the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
as utterly untenable. | According to this view he might hold 
the bread and wine in the eucharist to be simply symbols of 
the deified, omnipresent humanity of Christ, which communi- 
cated itself in a real manner to recipient, believing minds. 

These attacks on his doctrine of the Lord's Supper could 
not, however, unsettle the convictions of Paschasius, for these 
convictions were intimately connected with his whole way of 
thinking. In a book which he wrote afler these objections 
to his doctrine had already became kn««m to him,§ he took 

* Nulli fidelium licet credere, ipsom post resurrectionem nllo sexu. 
detineri " in Christo enim Jesu neque masculus est neque fendna " sed 
solum verum et totum hominem, corpus dico et animam et intellectom, 
absque ullo sexn vel aliqua comprehensibili forma, quoniam hsec tria in 
ipso unum sunt, et Deus facta sine proprietatum transmntatione vel con- 
fusione, una persona locali et temporali motu carens, dum sit super om- 
nia loca et tempora Deus et homo. Vid. 1. V. De division, nator. c 20, 
t 242. 

t Si ergo transformata caro Christi est In Dei virtutem et spiritos in- 
corruptionem, perfecto ipsa caro virtus est et inoorruptibilis spiritus, ac 
si Dei virtus et spiritus ubique est, non solum super loca et tempora, 
yerum etiam super omne quod est, nulli dubium, quin ipsa caro in vir- 
tutem et spiritum transformata, nullo loco contineatur, nullo tempore 
mutetur, sed sicut Dei virtus et spiritus, verbum videlicet, quod etiam in 
onitatem sibi substanfise acoeperat, omnia loca et tempora et universaliter 
omnem circumscriptionem excedat. 1. V. c. 38, f. 296. 

X Proinde non immerito redarguendi sunt, qui corpus Dominicnm post 
resurrectionem in aliqua parte mundi conantur adstrnere et localiter et 
temporaliter mover! et in eo sexu, in quo appamit mundo intra mnndnm 
detineri. 1. V. f. 243. 

§ The twelfth book of his commentary on Matihew ; for the ninth 
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notice of them, and inveigiied against those who talked only 
of signs and symbols in the eucharist, as if man still lived in 
the age of types and shadows, as if the reality of them all had 
not appeared in Christ.* 

Tins controversy was continued into the tenth century; 
yet the more spiritual views of a Eatramnus were gradually 
forced to give way, as heretical, to the prevailing mode of 
thinking,'!' although the expressions of Paschasius Radbert still 
gave oflTence to many. To many he seemed to be presumptuously 
6eeking to determine too much concerning things incompre- 
hensible. A Eatherius of Verona thought it important to 
hold £ast that, although the colour and the taste of the bread 
and wine remained, yet, by a miracle of God's almighty power 
it became the true body and the true blood of Christ ; and he 
utterly repelled, as curious questions, the inquiries whether 
the substance of the bread was removed, and the body of 
Christ brou^t down in an invisible manner, or whether the 
bread was changed into the body of Christ. That which is 
an object of faith excludes these subtle inquiries, by which 
men would penetrate beyond what is given. We should rest 
content with Christ's words.J Perhaps from the same point 
of view Herigar, abbot of the monastery of Laub, in the 
territory of Liege — the monastery where Ratherius had received 



book of this conunentary he began after he had resigned his post as 
abbot, after the year 851. 

* Unde miror, quid velint nuncqoidam dicere, non in re esse verita- 
tern carnis Christi vel sanguinis, sed in sacramento, virtutem camis est 
iMm camem, virtutem sanguinis et ncm sanguinem, figuram et non veri- 
tatem, umbram et n<m corpus, cum hie species accipit veritatem, et 
figura veterum hostiarum corpus. In Matth. 1. XII. c. 14. 

f The archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 950, had to contend 
with ecclesiastics who asserted : Panem et vinum post consecrationem in 
priori substantia permanere et figuram tantunmiodo esse corporis et san- 
guinis Christi, non verum Christi corpus. See the passage from an 
ancient account of his Lifie, in .Mahill<m, Analecta, T. I. pag. 207. 

X Sed cujus corporis caro sit ista, rogas, importune forsitan, ut sese 
VBoitas habet humans curiositatis et si delata ipsa (caro Christi) et 
panis forsitan invisibiliter sublatiisaut ipse in camem mutatur. Thexi, 
after citing the words of Scripture : Habes cujus sit corporis caro ista et 
sanguis, tanto certius, quanto veritatis ejusdem, quse loquitur, voce in- 
struimur. De ceeteris quseso ne soUiciteris. Si mysterium est, non vajet 
eomprehendi, si fidei, d«bet credi, non vero discati. Vid^ Ratherii epis- 
tola [. ad Patri^om, <^era fid. Ballerin. f. 523. 
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his education, and an eminent seat of learning amid the bar- 
barism of the tenth century — wrote a book, near the close of 
this century, against Paschasius Radbert.* The famous 
Gerbert composed a tract on purpose to palliate those ex- 
pressions of Radbert which had been found offensive, wishing 
to preserve, for the edification of the church, a book, which 
served to promote faith in the true body of Christ.*|" 

Tlius we find three tendencies in the mode of apprehending 
the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. The stemly-pronoimced 
doctrine of transubstantiation, in the sense of Radbert — the 
milder view of those who were not satisfied with Radbert's 
mode of expressing himself, and who, without determining 
anything further, were for holding fast only to this, that bread 
and wine, after the consecration, are the true body of Christ 
— ^and the more spiritual theory of Ratramnus, which had to 
meet an increasingly decided opposition from the spirit of the 
times. The opposition to this latter tendency, against which 
the reigning spirit was too strongly set, would gradually serve 
to promote the victory of the doctrine of transubstantiation — 
an event brought about under the controversies excited by 
Berengarius, of which we shall now proceed to speak. Though 
the reigning tendency of spirit favoured more and more the 
doctrine of transubstantiation expressed by Radbert, yet the 
controversy with him had as yet led to no decision of the con- 
test between the opposite tendencies.]; 

♦ In the history of the abbots of this monastery, in'D' Achery, Spice- 
leg. T. II. f. 744, it is said of him : Congessit contra Ratbertum multa 
Catholicomm patrum scriptade corpore et sanguine Domini ; from which 
it is impossible to find out what his own views were. 

t Gerbert*s book, De corpore et sanguine Domini, published by Petz 
in the Thesaurus anecdotorum novissimus, T. I. P. II. f. 133 — the same 
which Cellot had published before in an incomplete form, as an anony- 
mous production, in the appendix to his historia Gotheschalci. 

% The language of pope Nicholas in the same age, is by no means 
£siyourable to the doctrine of transubstantiation : Panis,' qui offertur, 
panis est quidem communiSt sed quando ipse sacramento sacratus fuerit, 
corpus Christi in veritate fit et dicitur. Sic et vinum modicee aliqoid 
dignitatis existens (these words, though they do not essentially affect the 
sense of the whole passage, I give according to a necessary emendation) 
ante benedictionem post sanctificationem spiritus et sanguis Christi effidtnr. 
In the second letter to the emperor Michael, Harduin V. fol. 125. We 
should be careful to observe here the point of comparison, seen from the 
connection in which the passage \& foMiTi^ Before \ ^Tdit^ry stone 
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Berengarius was bom at Tours, probably near the beginning 
of the eleventh century. He received his theological educa- 
tion in the flouiishing school of Fulbert, at Chartres, whose 
paternal love of his pupils was ever preserved in lively remem- 
brance by Berengarius, as it was by all his scholars.* That 
wise and pious teacher was not satisfied with imparting to his 
scholars all possible knowledge, but he regarded it of the 
greatest moment to take care for the welfare of their souls. 
One of Berengar's fellow-students at that time, named 
Adelmann, in a letter written at a later period, of which letter 
we shall have occasion to speak in a future page, reminded 
him of those hearty conversations which they had at eventide, 
while walking solitarily with their preceptor in the garden, 
how he spoke to them of their heavenly country, and how 
sometimes, unmanned by his feelings, interrupting his words 
with tears, he adjured them by those tears to strive with all 
earnestness to reach that heavenly home, and for the sake of 
this to beware, above all things, of that which might lead 
them from the way of truth handed down from the fathers. 
Berengarius certainly possessed a heart not unsusceptible to 
such admonitions : but he possessed, also, a more liberal spirit 
of inquiry than his teacher ; and it was impossible for him, 
when once this spirit had been awakened by the teachings of 
Fulbert himself, to confine himself within the bounds which the 
latter prescribed. If we may credit the sayings of his oppo- 
nents, which, we must confess, bear the impress of spiteful 
exaggeration, this more liberal tendency of Berengarius, which 

becomes, by consecration, an altar— a mensa sancta; after: the cross was 
simple wood ; but, after having been formed into this shape, sacra est et 
dsemonibus terribilis, propter quod in ea figuratus est Christus. 

* When, after a long series of years, Adelmann, then president of the 
cathedral school in Liege (afterwards, from a.d. 1048, bishop of Brescia\ 
wrote to Berengarius, his fellow-student, and whom he therefore called 
his CoUectaneus, he thus spoke of the old teacher, who had been so dear 
to them, but who had been now for a long time dead : Nos sanctam vitam 
salubremque doctrinam catholici et christianissimi viri una expert! 
sumus et nunc ejus apud Deum precibus adjuvari sperare debemus, nee 
ille putandus est memoriam, in qua nos tanquam in sinu materno semper 
ferebat, amisisse, nee caritas Christi, qua sicut filios amplectabatur, 
extincta est in eo, sed absque dubio memor uostri et diligens plenius, 
quam cum in corpore mortis hujus pereginaretur, invitat ad se votis et 
tacitis precibus. See this letter of Adelmann, lo. X\v& «^>ui.<sa otl ^« K. 
Schmidt. BrunsvicL 1 770, p, 3. 
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strove after independence, had already shown itself at an 
early period, in the way in which he criticised, before his 
fellow-students, the lectures of his preceptor.* After leaving 
this school he occupied himself for a while in his native city. 
Tours, in pursuing and teaching secular learning; then he 
devoted himself wholly to the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
and of the ancient fathers. j* The esteem which he had 
acquired by his knowledge and his piety procured for him, at 
first, the office of Scholasticus (superintendent of a cathedral 
school) in the church of Tours, and afterwards the place of 
archdeacon, at Angers. The benevolent zeal which he mani- 
fested, in sustaining and encouraging the efforts of all who 
sought after knowledge, gained him scholars and friends 
throughout all France4 It was objected, however, to him 
and to his school, that he was constantly deviating from the 
beaten tract ; that he was for striking out Ids own path, in 
matters both of secular and of ecclesiastical science — a proof 
of the independence and freedom of judgment with which he 
pursued all his inquiries.§ Thus, for example, he studied to 
make improvements in grammar, and endeavoured to introduce 
a new pronunciation of Latin. || But these objections related 

* The words of Guitmimd are in the first book of his irork De corporis 
et sanguinis Christi veritate in eucharistia. Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. XVIII. 
£ 44 1. He says of Beren^rius, against whom this book is directed : Is 
ergo cum juveniles adhuc in scholis ageret annos, ut ajunt, qui eum tunc 
noverunt, clams ingenii levitate ipsius magistri sensum non adeo cura- 
bat, condiscipulorum pro nihilo reputabat ; but in this whole passage it is 
impossible to mistake the tone of passion, of exag^rating declamation. 

t Adelmann, in his letter to Berengar : Audivi jam pridem te seen* 
laribus Uteris ^ede fecisse atque sacris lectionibos sednlo insudare. ed. 
Schmid. pag. 31. 

X The abbot Durand says of Berengar: Cui plures Francomm, non- 
nuUi quoque Normanuorum, quos aut ipse docuerat aut in disoendi 
studio aliquantisper juverat, plurimum favoris dependebant. De corpore 
et sangume Christi. P. IX. BibL patr. Lugd. T. XVIIL t 437. 

§ Adelmann's words : Quod ajunt te novitatum captatorem, veteres ac«^ 
onsare atque probatissimos scriptores artium exauctorare, adeo ut Prisd- 
annm, Donatum, Bocdum prorsus contemnas, multaque eorum dicta, 
qnsB emditorum omnium usu comprobante ad.nos usque d^nanamnt, op- 
posita auctoritate tua evertere oonens. I. c. p. 31. 

II L. c. Juvenes quosdam, qui ad nos desoenderant, in daustris suis a 
prselatis eorum regidariter pulsatos esse, eo quod in lectionibus ecdesias* 
ticis accentus tuos insolentes usurparent, auresque firatrum aliter imbutas 
inasltatis qaorundam verborum proVatioisabtA oiSSeodATcsiX,. 
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at first only to matters not connected with the interests of the 
faith ; and his good reputation for orthodoxy would not thereby 
be endangered, nor the general estimation in. which he was 
held be diminished. Had it been otherwise the hermits of 
that district would not have invited him to compose an Ex- 
hortatory Discourse for the use of their order. The discourse 
which he wrote for this purpose is an important document, on 
account of the light it throws on the character of Berengarius.* 
It exhibits, to a remarkable degree, that vivacity and that 
deamess of method by which Berengar's style was distin- 
guished from the common mode of writing in his times. We 
see plainly that he was a man in whom the love of science had 
by no means extinguished or dulled the interest for Christian 
piety. We see in his way of judging respecting the dangers 
of the eremitic life,^ that while he would not reject a mode of 
life which stood so high in the estimation of his age, he was 
ready to attack, with the freedom of the Christian spirit, the 
ascetical prejudice by which this mode of life was so over- valued, 
giving special prominence to the thought that men, in with- 
drawing outwardly from the world, still did not escape from 
its snares, but that they carried its spirit within them, and 
must always have to stru^le with it. We see again that he 
had vitally appropriated Augustin^s doctrine concerning grace ; 
and that this was considered by him of great importance 
to the growth of the inward life. Augustin, who was reve- 
renced by this whole school above all others^']' had also con- 
tributed,, in no small degree, to shape the development of 
Berengar's dogmatical views, as w«ll as his aims and habits as 
a practical Christian ; and perhaps on this ground the oppo- 
sition of Berengarius, as we find it expressed in Claudius of 
Turin and others, in the middle ages, to the prevailing ten- 
dency of the church doctrine, would have been more fully 
evolved, had he not been obliged, by the controversies in which 
he was constantly engaged, to have his mind wholly occupied 
with some one point, where it remained fixed, and had not his 



* Published in Martene et Dorand Thesaoms novus anecdotorum, 
T. I. f. 191. 

t Guitmund says in his 1. III. De eucharistise Sacramento, f. 463 : ** Si 
ergo vobis, O Berengariani, Augustimis, ut aoVeX, <!S^af^vcDL\]& ^'feX.V ^s^ 
" mcit vobis Augustinuaresier," 
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further progress been cheeked and hindered by the unsettled 
fortunes of his life. 

" The hermit," said he in the letter just mentioned, " is 
alone in his cell, but sin loiters about the door with enticing 
words, and seeks admittance. I am thy beloved, says she, 
whom thou didst court in the world. I was with thee at 
the table, slept with thee on thy couch ; without me, thou 
didst nothing. How darest thou think of forsaking me ? I 
have followed thy every step ; and dost thou expect to hide 
away from me in thy cell ? I was with thee in the world, 
when thou didst eat flesh and drink wine ; and shall be with 
thee in the wilderness, where thou livest only on bread and 
water. Purple and silk are not the only colours seen in hell 
— the monk's cowl is also to be found there. Thou, hermit, 
hast something of mine. The nature of the flesh which thou 
wearest about thee is my sister, begotten with me, brought 
up with me. As long as the flesh is flesh, so long shall I 
be in thy flesh. Dost thou subdue thy flesh by abstinence ? 
— thou becomest proud ; and lo ! sin is there. Art thou 
overcome by the flesh, and dost thou yield to lust ? — sin is 
there. Perhaps thou hast none of the mere human sins, I mean 
such as proceed from sense ; beware then of devilish sins. 
Pride is a sin which belongs in common to evil spirits and to 
hermits." And he recommends as the only sure preservative 
against it, prayer for divine grace — persevering prayer, which 
the pure in heart will never sufler to sleep. " I exhort you 
not to rely on your own strength, like the heretic Juliaii,1^^ia 
the Demetrias ;" — then quoting some remarks from this letter, 
he proceeds, *' I think otherwise. The Christian contest rests 
in this, that each, in the consciousness of his frailty, throws 
himself entirely on grace, and finds that with his own strength 
alone he can do nothing but sin." 

The higli regard in which Berengarius was held by his con- 
temporaries appears from another fact. A quarrel arose 
between a bishop and the chapter of his cathedral. Beren- 
garius was called in to act as mediator. He advised the 
parties to acknowledge the wrong which each had done to 
the other, and setting passion aside, to settle the diflBculty by 
mutual concessions. f 

* Pelagius is meant. 

t Martene et Durand, T. I. f. 195. 
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Perhaps he was first induced by the work of Ratramnus * 
to make the doctrine of the Lord's Supper a matter of particu- 
lar investigation. We might infer this, though not with 
absolute certainty, from the fact, that wherever the question 
related to th# eucharist, he always began with speaking of 
this work ; but it is quite possible, also, that the offence whica 
he, as well as others, took at Radbert's language, was what 
first led him to consult the work of Ratramnus, and that the 
perusal of that treatise not only confirmed him in his oppo- 
sition, but induced him to carry it still further. 

Some'^time between the years 1040 and 1050 he began to 
speak favourably of that view of the Lord's Supper which 
was presented in the work of Scotus or of Ratramnus, and to 
represent the doctrine of Paschasius Radbert as contrary to 
reason, to the sacred Scriptures, and to the older church 
fathers. The report that on this point he combated the 
common opinion, was spread by his numerous scholars through 
all parts of France and of Germany. f It came to the ears 
of his early friend Adelmann, then archdeacon at Liege. He 
was said to teach, that not the true body and the true blood 
of Christ were in the Holy Supper, but a symbol of them.J 
Adelman inquired about this of his friend, in a letter which 

* For unquestionably everything said amid these controversies re- 
specting the book of Scotus applies so exactly to the work of Katramnus, 
as has been demonstrated in the above-cited dissertation of Lauf, that we 
certainly have reason for supposing the two writings were confounded 
together. 

t Adelmann, then archdeacon at Liege, wrote himHhe report was 
everywhere spread, ut non solum Latinas, verum etiam Teutonicas aures, 
inter quas tamdiu peregrinor, repleverint, quasi te ab unitate sanctse ma- 
tris ecclesise divulseris et de corpore ac sanguine Domini aliter quam 
fides catholica teneat, sentire videaris. p. 5. 

X Non esse verum corpus Christi, neque verum sanguinem, sed figuram 
quandam et similitudinem. From these words it can by no means be 
gathered, as Staudlin asserts in his Essay on Berengar, in the Arcbiv. fur 
alte und neue Kirchengeschichte, IL 1, that Adelmann had heard his 
friend accused of holding Docetic views of Christ's body. The point in 
discussion here, as appears from the connection, and in the whole letter, 
is simply the relation of Christ's body to the eucharist. The object is to 
show that the true body was not present, but only a symbol of it. Be- 
rengar, it is true, always insists that when he speaks of Christ's body in 
the eucharist, he means nothing but the true body, as he was far from 
everything like Docetism. But from this it by no means follows that his 
opponents had ever charged him with holding Docetic opinions. 

VOL. VI. <^ 
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has not come down to us. Receiving no answer to this letter, 
which probably never reached its destination, he wrote him, 
two years later, a second letter, earnestly entreating and con- 
juring him to restrain that prurient curiosity which would 
not be satisfied without explaining and comprelfending every- 
thing.* Certain conversations passed also between a bisnop 
Hugo, of Langres, and Berengar, on this subject. In these 
conferences, the latter must have denied the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation, and spoken of a spiritual presence of the body 
of Christ in the Lord's Supper, or a presence. to the eye of 
&ith, to believers. To the bishop of Langres also this ' 
appeared a dangerous error ; and he traced it to the same 
cause as Adelmann had done. For this reason he afterwards 
wrote, and addressed to Berengar a work on the subject, in 
which he treats him with great r€spect.t In this work, he 
maintains that bread and wine cannot be called in the true 
sense body and blood of Christ, while it is assumed that the 
substance of the bread and wine still remain. He finds some- 
thing self-contradictory in the langui^e of those who talk of 
a corpus intellectuale.^ 

Berengarius hoped to find a more favourable hearing from 
his friend who was at that time prior of the monastery of 
Bee, in Normandy, the celebrated Lanfranc, widely known as 
a restorer of scientific culture in those districts. He was 
surprised to learn that a man of his spirit should so zealously 
defend Paschasius Radbert, and style the opposite doctrine of 
John Scotus heretical. Berengar thought he could not pos- 

* He says characteristically: Odit Dominus nimios scrutatores, and 
as proof he adduces our Lord's rebuke of Nicodemus, John iiL 10, 
qui baptism! mysterium curiosius investigans gravi repulsus eulogio. 

t He ever speaks of him as a man who on many accounts was entitled 
to the utmost respect, in quibusdam reverendissime. 

X Among other objections, he states that if it should be held the body 
of Christ is said to be in the eucharist only because the same saving vir- 
tue proceeds from this sacrament as from the body of Christ, the peculiar 
nature by which the eucharist is distinguished from other sacraments 
would thereby be destroyed, and the name of baptism, or of any other 
sacrament, might just as well be applied to it At si panis et vini sacrar 
mentum ob solam salutis potentiam cum nato et passo unum atque idem 
est, similiter auctori nihil refert, hoc sacramentum eodem judicio baptis- 
mum vel esse vel dicere vel quicquid in sacramentis salubriter celebrator. 
See his Tractatus de corpore et sanguine Christi. BibL patr. Logd. 
T. XVIII. £. 417. 
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aibly have searched the sacred Scriptures carefully enough 
on this doctrine ; and deficient as he felt himself to be in this 
respect,* yet he proposed that, before such judges or hearers 
as Lanfranc might choose, they should enter into a joint inves- 
t^tion of the subject. Until this should be done, he must not 
take it ill of him, if he said that if John Scotus, whose opinion 
of the Lord's Supper he himself approved, must be considered a 
heretic, then with the same propriety might Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustin, and others, be considered heretics.f Lanfranc being 
then absent at Rome, the letter did not come first into his own 
hands Its contents were known in Rome ; and at a council 
held there by pope Leo IX., in 1050, the matter was brought 
forward for discussion. Lanfranc avers, it is true, in his relation 
of these events, that he was compelled to clear himself before 
the council from the suspicion of heresy, which was thus 
brought upon him 4 but it is plain from the character of 
the letter, as Berengar, when he accuses him of prevarication, 
rightly asserts,§ that such a letter could not have furnished 
the least occasion, even to the fiercest zealot, for throwing 
upon him a suspicion of that sort ; and we are obliged, there- 
fore, to suppose that Lanfranc, convicted in his own con- 
science of not having treated Berengar, before this council, as 
their ancient friendship should have led him to do, and per- 
haps of not being actuated by the purest motives, sought to 
palliate the matter by this disingenuous statement. At this 
council, Berengar was condemned unheard as a heretic. The 
pope himself, however, finding it impossible perhaps to shut 
his eyes to the injustice of this procedure, cited Berengar to 
appear before a council to be held the same year under his 
own presidency at Vercelli. It is on this occasion we may 
observe that high feeling of ecclesiastical rights which had 
ever been maintained in France, at least by one party. The 

* Qaantmnlibet radis in ilia 6criptara,he says of himself; from which 
expression of modesty, however, we can by no means infer that Berengar 
did not at that time feel certain that he was right : the contrary rather is 
expressed by his language. 

t The letter published by D'Achery, in his notes to the life of Lan- 
franc, in the edition of his works. 

X In his tract De corpore et sanguine Domini, ed. Venet. f. 171. 

§ Berengar, in his tract De sacra ccena, Berolini. 1834, p. 36 : Qua 
fronte hoc scribere potnisti ? Nee sani ergo capitis fuit, aliquid contra to 
snspicaii de scripto illo. 

^1 
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defenders of these principles advised Berengar not to obey 
the citation, since, according to the old ecclesiastical laws, 
his cause ought to be first tried in the French church ; and 
only in case of an appeal put in to the pope, was there any 
authority for bringing it before his tribunal. Still he 
resolved to obey the summons. But on applying to king 
Henry II. of France, who was patron of the abbey of St. 
Martin, of Tours, for permission to make the journey, the king, 
taking advantage of the sentence already pronounced upon 
him at Rome, caused him to be thrown into prison, and his 
goods to be sequestered.f The pope did not attempt, however, 
to punish the French king for this contempt of his authority, 
nor to procure the liberation of Berengar ; he did not even 
put off the trial till he could hear the defendant himself. A 
single passage, in which the bread and wine in the Lord's 
Supper was called a figure of the body and blood of Christ, 
reaid from the book of Ratramnus, was sufficient to rouse the 
fury of the zealots in the council, and one of them cried out, in 
language characteristic of his party : "Si ad hue in figura 
sumus, quando rem tenebimus ? " (If we are yet in the figure, 
when shall we have the thing ?) The book was committed 
to the fiames.:^ When two clergymen, who had appeared as 
the defendant's advocates, began to speak, they were inter- 
rupted by the fury of the multitude, and the pope was obliged 
to have them arrested in order to save them. 

But besides the bishop Eusebius Bruno of Angers, Beren- 
gar had many other friends among the bbhops and emi- 
nent clergy of France, who effectually used their influence to 
procure his liberation from the king.§ Yet the persecu- 

^ ♦ Berengar, 1. c. p. 41 : In quo tamen nollam papse debebam obedien- 
tiam. Dissua8ei*ai\t secandum ecclesiastica jara, secundum quse nullus 
extra provinciam ad judicium ire cogendus est, personae ecclesiasticse. 

t Berengar, 1. c. p. 42. According to Berengar's testimony, p. 46, he- 
resy only furnished the pretext ; the king vanted to extort money from 
him to bestow on a worthless favourite. 

X Berengar, 1. c p. 43. 

5 Thus we find a letter of bishop Froilent of Senlis (Silvanectensis) to 
Berengar, which expresses great regard for him, acknowledges him to be 
a man of eminent piety, and begs an interest in his prayers. The same 
person informs him that he had made the king his firm friend : quod 
multum firmiter acquisivi tibi gratiam regis. Berengar himself requests 
Richard, an ecclesiastic who had some \ii^\xeu<(i«m>^\ihi<&k\si%,to pro- 
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tions he had suffered could not moderate his zeal against Ihe 
doctrine of transubstantiation, nor school him to greater pru- 
dence. He felt himself impelled to defend publicly the truth 
stigmatized as heresy. He offered to prove before the king, 
or any other one, by the Holy Scriptures, that at the council 
of Vercelli the doctrine of Scotus was unjustly condemned, 
and the doctrine of Radbert wrongly approved.* Many of 
his friends, who agreed with him in his opposition to the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and who were altogether disgusted 
with the fanatical heat of the zealots, yet disapproved the bold 
and incautious manner with which, in exposing the conduct 
of the heads of the church thus far in this matter, he dared 
to assail even the pope himself; f and they advised him to be 
more moderate in his zeal, to wait till he was called upon to 
give an account of the faith that was in him, and not unsea- 
sonably obtrude his opinions before men still incapable of 
entering into their deeper spiritual meaning ; in other words, 
not to cast his pearls before swine. J Berengar followed this 
advice in part. He declined entering into private conversa-^ 

cure for him an indemnification for his losses. See this letter in 
D*Achery, Spicileg. T. III. f. 400. 

♦ In the letter above cited he says that, even if he did not receive that 
indemnification from the king, me tamen pra^sto hahet, in eo uno servire 
regiffi majestatif ut satisfaciam secundum scripturas illi et quibus velit, 
injustissipie damnatum Scotum, &c. 

t Martene and Durand have published, in the first Volume of their 
Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, f. 196, a remarkable letter, with the 
superscription — Carissimo B... suus P..., which latter is perhaps 
Berengar's old friend the Canonical (Primicerius) Paulinus of Metz, 
This person acknowledges him to be a witness for the truth, and ex- 
presses the wish that God would carry on the good work begun in him 
to perfection. He writes : Quod in scripturis tuis de eucharistia accepi 
secundum quos posuisti auctores bene sentis et catholice sentis. But then 
he adds : sed quod de tanta persona (the pope) sacrilegum dixisti (that 
is, most probably, taking the last.word but one as a masculine, that he 
had called Leo IX. a sacrilegum, as we find that he actually did ; see his 
work De sacra coena, ed. Beroliuens. p. 36, near the end) non puto ap- 
probandum, quia multa humilitate tanto in ecclesia culmini est deferen- 
dnro, etiamsi sit in ejusmodi quippiam non plene elimatum. 

X That old friend wrote to him, in his own name and in that of 
the abbot of Gorzes (see above): Kogamus etiam, ut sobrie in Do- 
mino semper sapias, neque profunditatem scripturarum, quibus uon 
oportet, margaritas scilicet porcis projicias, prseter quod de ea quae in 
te est Christi fide omnibus pra^seutibus rationem reddere \taca.t\usL \.<^. 
exhibcas. 
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tion on the disputed doctrine with those in whcnnlie ooold 
discover no spiritual sympathy with himself ; but, on the other 
hand, he earnestly sought an opportunity to set forth and 
defend his doctrine before an assembly of bishqps. His con* 
fidence in the power of truth inspired him with a strong hope 
that he would succeed in clearing himself before such an 
audience from the suspicion of heresy, and in obtaining few 
his doctrine a more general recognition. His confidence in 
the power of truth made hira overlook the invincible difficul* 
ties which he would have to encounter from the prevailing 
spirit of his times. His opponents also anxiously waited for 
a council ; for they were hoping, on much better grounds, they 
should be able by this means to put down efi'ectually both 
Berengar and his erroneous doctrines. Nor were the plans 
of the zealots aimed against Berengar alone, but also against 
his more eminent friends— those who agreed with him in their 
general bent, and in their oppo^tion to the doctrine of traiw 
substantiation ; and who, although they by no means went 
with him on all points, yet however moderately they ex- 
pressed themselves, were placed in the same category with 
himself; such, for example, as bishop Eusebius Bruno of 
Angers. It was determined by king Henry 1. of France that 
such a council should be held at Paris. Still many of the 
most violent of the zealots felt distrustful of such a council 
if it should be held without the concurrence of the pope. The 
character of this whole class is revealed by a letter which. 
Deoduin, the then bishop of Liege, wrote to the king. He 
praises the king's zeal in thb business ; but he was afraid 
the false teachers would be allowed to present and defend 
their opinions before the council, as if the matter must first 
be investigated, when the truth was that the opponents of the 
doctrine <^ transubstantiation must be regarded as decided 
heretics. It was his opinion therefore, that the only question 
now to be proposed was, whether they would recant, or, 
refusing to do so, whether they should suffer the punishment 
they deserved.* If, on the other hand, they were permitted 
to go home unpunished from the council, it would be said, 
they could not be convicted of any error, and thus the evil 

* Neqne tarn est pro illisooncilimn advoeaodom, quamde illonun sop- 
plicio exquirandum. 
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would be made worse. But as it was Deoduin's opinion, that 
the bishop Eusebius Bruno followed the Berengarian heresy, 
and a bisliop could not be judged without the concurrence of 
the pope,* he therefore thought it advisable to let the matter 
rest till full power could be obtained from the pope to pass 
judgment on Eusebius Bruno as a bishc^.f The representa- 
tions of this fierce zealot could not prevent, however, the 
meeting of such a council ; partly because the principle of 
ecclesiastical law, to which bishop Deoduin appealed, was 
by no means universally admitted in France, partly because 
bishop Eusebius Bruno was very generally esteemed to be an 
orthodox man. The council of Paris therefore was actually 
held4 Berengar set out to attend it, taking this opportunity 

* According to the principles of the new ecclesiastical code, formed 
since Ae Psendo-Isidorian decretals and pope Nicholas I., a code whidi 
had a large party in its favoar, even in France, though there was also a 
party opposed to it. 

t Ergo majestatem vestram omnes exoratam vellemus, at interim illo- 
mm impiam, sacrilegam et nefariam assertionem audire contemneretis, 
donee accepta RomansB sedis audientia danmandi potestatem haberetis. 
Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. XVIII. f. 532. 

X The reasons alleged by Lessing, in his Berengarios Turonensis, and 
assented to by Gieseler, seem to me insufficient — and in this I am of the 
same opinion with St&udlin, Archiv fur alte und neue Kirchengeschichte, 
II. 1. — to prove the falsity of what is said in express terms by the abbot 
Dorandus of Troanne, a contemporary, in his tract De corpore et san- 
guine Christi. BibL patr. Lugd. T. XYIII. 1 437, respecting the convo- 
cation of such a council ; though his report cannot be pronounced free 
from the objection of inaccuracy, especially in dates. JBerengar's tract 
against Lanfranc, which is now published entire, and which throws a 
clear light ou so many things connected with the history of his con- 
troversies, makes no mention, it is true, of this council ; but this silence 
proves nothing, for nowhere in the tract does he give a full account of 
the connection of events, or take notice of the preceding transactions and 
eontroversies in France. Another argument against the truth of Du- 
rand's report Lessing finds in the circumstance that, according to it, an 
ii^rcepted letter of Berengar to his old friend, the Primicerius Paa- 
linus of Metz was presented before the council, in proof of his heresy, 
by the bishop of Orleans ; while, according to Berengar's own statement 
(De sacra coena, pag. 51), the bishop of Orleans was afterwards unable to 
produce at the council of Tours any evidence whatever against Berengar, 
bat only appealed to the voice of common rumour. Now whether the, 
statement of JJurand or that of Berengar be incorrect, or whether the 
hishop of Orleans contradicted himself, still in any case it cannot be 
made out from a single misstatement of this kind in a relation of facts 
by a man who was unquestionably passionate and prone to exaggeration, 
that the whole story of this council at Paris was a fiction. , 
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to visit his friends in Normandy; but he determined to 
avoid being drawn into any new disputes concerning his 
doctrine, now that he was looking forward to a public justifi- 
cation of his opinions at the council of Paris.* While on his 
journey, however, he probably obtained such information 
respecting the plots of his enemies at the council as convinced 
him that he was not to expect there a calm hearing, or even 
personal safety ; he therefore thought it expedient to keep 
away.f The fears of Berengar were certainly not groundless. 
If the account given by Durand, abbot of Troanne, is not an 
exaggerated one, the council of Paris not only condemned 
Berengar and his adherents as heretics, but decreed that, unless 
they recanted, they should be punished with death. 

Such was the perilous situation of Berengar when the papal 
l^ate, cardinal Hildebrand, came to France on other eccle- 
siastical business. For the transaction of this business a 
council was held in 1054 at Tours ; and there the cause of 
Berengar, by which the minds of men were so deeply excited, 
must needs be called up again. To suppress such a heresy, 
seemed to the bishops a matter of greater importance than all 
others. By universal acclamation Berengar was accused of 
holding that only bread and wine, but not the body and blood 

* To this journey I refer Berengar's words, in his letter to the monk 
Ascelin in Normandy (in the edition of Lanfranc's works, ed. D*Achery 
not. in yitam Lanfranci, f. 19. ed. Venet.) : Per vos igitur transiens dis- 
posaeram omnino nihil agere cum quibuscunqne de encharistia, prios- 
quam satisfacerem in eo episcopis, ad quos contendebam, secundmn 
evangelicam et apostolicam scriptaram. As Berengar, after the council 
of Vercelli, and after his liberation (compare the words above dted from 
his letter to Richard), immediately proposed that his doctrine should be 
subjected to such an examination, it is most suitable to refer the above 
words in his letter to Ascelin to a council which was to be held about 
this time. Besides, if he was speaking here of the council of Vercelli, be 
would have mentioned the pope with the bishops; and the circuitous 
route through Normandy agrees better, to say the least, with a journey 
from Angers or Tours to Paris, than with one from the same places to 
Italy. 

t To this I refer the words of Berengar in the above-cited letter to 
Ascelin: Et nunc quod apud episcopos agere susceperam (which therefore 
he was unable to accomplish, quia non tutum erat) vellem, si mihi tutttm 
faretf saltem apud tos agere in audientia quorumcunque. With this 
agrees what Durand reports, that Berengar, terrore perculsus, did 
not appear before the council : which he explains, of course, from his 
own point of -view, as meaning that he was prevented by his conscious- 
ness of guilt. 
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of Christ, were in the eucharist. Hildebrand, a man of pre- 
eminent vigour and decision, as we have already had occasion 
to observe in the history of the papacy, did not mean to have 
his judgment influenced by the outcry of the multitude. He 
granted Berengar the calm hearing which had hitherto been 
denied him; and Berengar convinced the legate that his 
doctrine had been misrepresented. He explained to the satis- 
faction of Hildebrand,* that he recognized the bread and wine, 
after consecration, as the body and blood of Christ. The 
legate now agreed with him that the outcry in France should 
first be appeased, and that Berengar should then accompany 
him to Rome, in order that by the authority of pope Leo IX. 
the matter might be set for ever at rest.f He stood forth as 
mediator betwixt Berengar and the council. The first step 
was to appoint a committee, at the head of which stood the 
archbishop of Tours, for the purpose of giving him a pre- 
liminary hearing. Berengar expressed himself on the subject 
of the Lord's Supper precisely in the same manner to them as 
he had done before to Hildebrand. The other bishops signified 
that they also were satisfiea with the explanation. The points 
of diflPerence, probably through Hildebrand's ififluence, were 

♦ With regard to Hildebrand's own views of the eucharist, which per- 
haps may be gathered from his conduct in this controversy, and from the 
declarations of Eusebius Bruno, hereafter to be noticed, we should be 
still be more clearly informed, if the passages cited under the name of a 
" magister Hildebrand,'* from a commentary on the gospel of Matthew, 
published by Peter Allix in his preface to the Determinatio of John 
Parisiensis or Pungens asinum on the eucharist, might with certainty be 
ascribed to cardinal Hildebrand. In this fragment, after an investiga" 
tion of the different ways in which the conversio of the bread into the 
body of Christ may be conceived, the conclusion is arrived at, that 
nothing can be decided with certainty on this point ; that the conversio 
therefore is the only essential part of the doctrine, namely, that bread 
and wine become body and blood of Christ, and that, with regard to the 
way in which that conversion takes place, men should not seek to inquire* 
This coincides with the view which evidently lies at the basis of the car* 
dinal's proceedings ; but whether the author was this Hildebrand must 
ever remain a very doubtful question, since it is not probable that, if a 
man, whose life constitutes an epoch in history, wrote a commentary on 
the gospel of Matthew, it should have been so entirely forgotten. 

t Cujus auctoritas superborum invidiam atque ineptorum tumultum 
compesceret, thus Berengar himself relates, correcting the certainly in- 
accurate representation of this event by Lanfranc, in his second tract 
against him already referred to, p. .50 et seq. ed. Berolinens. His report 
bears on its face the stamp of truth. 
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not brougkt into discussion ; and it was only required that 
Berengar should make the same confessioD before the assembled 
councU. This was done. At this point some of the bishops 
began to manifest a suspicion about the emceritj of his con* 
leasion, and proposed that he should be required to state on 
oath that he believed from the heart what he had expressed 
with his mouth. Bishop Eusebius of l&runo, and ano^bher of 
his friends, ui^ed him to yield to the cry of the multitude, fyt 
the sake of restoring peace.* He followed their advice, as 
he believed he could swear to such a confes»on without deny* 
ing a single conviction of his heart ; for he held that the point 
in dispute between him and his opponents was not whether 
bread and wine were the body and blood of Christ, but in what 
sense they were so; and as he believed that this confession 
could with more propriety be expressed from his own point of 
view than from that of his opponents, a point on which we 
may speak further when we come to examine his opini(»is. 
But his opponents r^resented the matter difierently. Con- 
sidering it solely from their own point of view, and unable to 
conceive how the bread and wine could be said to become 
body and blood of Christ, except in the sense of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, they represented it as if he had been 
induced by fear to recant his opinions before this council, and 
profess the doctrine of the church, as they called the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and as if he was then restored to the 
communion of the church by cardinal Hildebrand.'l' Conse- 
auently, when Berengar afterwards proceeded to set forth and 
oefend bis doctrine as he had done before, he was accused by 
them of having denied his confession, perjured himself, and 
relapsed into his old error. Quiet, therefore, could thus be 
restored to the French church only for a short time. Hilde- 
brand, it is true, had made up his mind to employ a more 
certain and powerful means of securing this object by taking 
Berengar with him to Rome ; but this purpose was frustrated 
by the death of Leo IX. 

Berengar at length determined to resort to this means 
himself ;^and in 1059, during the papacy of Nicholas IL, he 
repaired to Rome. He doubtless hoped that he should enjoy 

. * Ne tamultiun compescere popularem suffagerem, says Berengar. 
f So Lanfr&nc, Guitmund, Durand. 
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the powerful protection of Bildebrand; but in this he was 
disappointed. The party of blind zealots and brawlers was 
too mighty for him in Home ; the very phrase ^' spiritual 
participation of the body of Christ" excited them to the 
utmost fury.* He complained to the pope that he should be 
left exposed to the fury of these wild beasts. After having 
voluntarily undertaken so long and painful a journey he 
begged the privil^e of a patient hearing. The pope said he 
had better leave the whole matter to cardinal Bildebrand. 
But the truth was, that in a case of tliis sort, where Hildebrand 
perceived the dominant spirit to be altogether against him^ 
and where many even of those who were otherwise bound to 
him by the same interests, must be his opponents, that prelate 
either found himself unable, with all Ids vigour and firmness, 
to push the matter through with the same ease as he would 
when combating for the papistico-theocratical system ; or else 
was unwilling to venture so much here when he had other 
interests to attend to of so much more consequence to himself. 
Berengar was obliged, therefore, in the year 1059, to 
sqipear before an assembly of 113 bishops. If we may 
believe his own report, there were even in this assembly many 
like-minded with himself, but who felt themselves obliged to 
yield to the superior numbers of the brawlers^ and dared not 
to speak. f Nor have we any reason to question his word, for 
the thing is not improbable.^ After what had already 
occurred, he had to expect the worst. A confession of faith, 
drawn up by one of the most narrow-minded and boisterous 
zealots, cardinal Humbert, was laid before him. This was 

* Berengar says coocenuDg him, in his second book against Lanfranc, 
p. 72 : Qui nee audire poterant spiritualem de corpore refectiunem et ad 
Toeem spiritQaiitatis anres potius obturabant 

f Pag. 65 : Qui nou consenserunt ooncilio illi et actibos ejus, qui veri- 
talas rum ignari et ipsi discipuli Jesa revera soli synodus erant dicendi, 
tantoHi propter metum JudfBorum occulU. 

X Even Lanfranc gives it to be understood that Berengar had friends at 
ScHse OB whom be reekcmed, though he explains this in his own way» 
namely that they had become his friends £Mr other and extraneous rea- 
flOBS. His word are : Cum sub Niccdao venisses Eomam fretus iis^ 
4|Bi plus impenas a te boieficiis, quam ratione a te audita opem tibi pro- 
■dserant. Lanfranc de corpore ct sanguine Domini, c. 2. Both may 
have been true, that there were those who, when students, bad enjoyed 
hk assistance (see above, p. 220% and those also who, wb£Xi%\si^jeQ&&<t^QaA 
followed bis spmtaal bent and doctrines. 
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purposely so worded as to cut off all possibility of resorting to 
a spiritual interpretation. The import of it was substantially 
as follows : that the bread and wine, after consecration, are 
not merely a sacrament, but the true body and the true blood 
of Christ ; and that this body is touched and. broken by the 
hands of the priests, and comminuted by the teeth of the faith* 
ful, not merely in a sacramental manner, but in truth."* As 
Berengar confesses, the fear of death unmanned him ; he 
faltered, and taking the confession of faith in his hands, pros- 
trated himself with it on the ground, thereby signifying his 
submission and* repentance. He committed his writings to 
the flames with his own hands. j* They now eagerly went to 
work, as Lanfranc himself says, and scattered abroad this 
confession in Germany, France, Italy, and in all the districts 
where the report of Berengar's heresy had spread, in evidence 
of his recantation. 

Berengar, however, had only yielded to the fear of death 
for that moment. Returned to France, he once more taught 
his doctrine with tiie same boldness, as before. In his corre- 
spondence with Lanfranc, who accused him of denying his 
convictions, and of downright perjury, and particularly in his 
second controversial tract against Lanfranc, he summed up 
the arguments in defence of his doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 

* See opp. Lanfranc, f. 170. 

t Lanfranc represents the matter thus. When Berengar came to 
Rome, he no longer dared defend the doctrines he had held, and of his 
own accord requested the pope and council to prescribe for him the fait^ 
which he should confess. He then publicly recited the confession of 
faith drawn up by Humbert, swore to it, and subscribed it. As we have 
already seen evidence that Lanfranc sometimes distorted facts to suit his 
own particular interest ; as Berengar does not contradict him in every' 
thing, nor attempt in any way to explain away his denial of the truth 
which he had before taught, where he was under the necessity of doing 
it, if he had been disposed to vindicate or excuse himself at the expense 
of truth ; and as he does, however, on this point so openly and confi- 
dently contradict him, we have certainly every reason to trust his report 
in this case rather than that of Lanfranc. He says, correcting the latter^s 
statement, p. 26 : Mann, quod mendaciter ad te pervenit, non subscript,, 
nam ut de consensu pronunciarem meo, nullus exegit, tantnm timore 
prsesentis jam mortis scriptum illud, absque ulla conscientia mea jam 
factum, manibus accepi. And p. 61 : Coniiteor et ego iniquitatem meam 
Domino, ut remittal impietatem peccati mei, quod prophetica, evangelica, 
et apostolica scripta in ignes conjicere minime satis exhorrui, Comp.. 
p. 73. 
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exposing, at the same time, the injustice and violence with 
which he had been treated at Rome, not even sparing^ the 
character of the pope. " In him," said he of Leo IX., " I 
found by no means a saint, by no means a lion of the tribe of 
Judah, not even air upright man. To be declared a heretic by 
faim I account as nothing ; for he showed himself to be a fool, 
both in this and in other matters."* So, in his other writings, 
he styled Leo not the pontifex, but the pompifex, the pompatick ; 
and the Roman church a council of vanity, and a church of 
malignants ; not an apostolic see, but a seat of Satan. f He 
dared to speak of the frivolity, the ignorance, and the un- 
befitting manners of Nicholas II., J wliom he described as the 
tail of lying prophets. In citing the decrees of the older 
North- African councils, respecting the invalidity of the bap- 
tism performed by heretics, to prove that the majority in a 
council does not by any means always determine what the 
truth is, he compares, with bitter regret, the present with the 
earlier condition of the church. We see that he was a man 
who longed for a reformation of the church ; but doubtless a 
reformation of another sort than the one then contemplated in 
the plan of Hildebrand. *' That time," said he, " when reli- 
gion flourished in the first bloom of her youth was a time when 
men distinguished for science and dignity of life were made 
bishops, in conformity with the ecclesiastical laws ; when that 
which constitutes the greatest, nay, the sole ornament of the 
Christian religion, love, had not yet grown cold by the domi- 
nation of wickedness ; but when, rather, by the glowing fire of 
love, all impurity of heart was consumed, all darkness of the 
understanding dispelled by the purity of its light ! But in 

* Cum desiperet etiam circa alia. See the second tract against Lan- 
franc, p. 34. 

t So states a contemporary, the anonymous author edited by Chifflet, 
in Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XVllI. f. 835 : Ultra omnes h^ereticos Komanos 
pontifices et sanctam Romanam ecclesiam verbis et scriptis blasphemare 
prsesumsit Nempe Sanctum Leonem papam, non pontificem, sed pom- 
pificem, et pulpificem appellavit, sanctam Romanam ecclesiam, yanitatis 
concilium et ecclesiam malignantium, Romanam sedem non apostolicam 
sed sedem satanse dictis et scriptis non timuit appellare. 

X Nimia levitate Nicolaus ille, de cujus ineruditione et morum indig- 
nitate facile mihi erat non insufficienter scribere, ut sine injuria de illo 
proponi potuerit, propheta prophetans mendacium. \^si&^\ ^^\\!\^« \\!l 
his second tract against Lanmnc, p. 71. 
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the times in which God has made it our lot to live, we see the 
annihilation of all religion ; we see the sun tarned into dark- 
ness, the moon into blood. We see how all confess God with 
words, but deny him by their works ; how they say Lord ! 
Lord ! but do not the things he has commanded them."* 

Lanfranc had said that Berengar at Rome was induced to 
alter his opinion. To this the latter replies : ^^ Very true ; 
human wickedness could by outward force extort from human 
weakness a different confession ; but a change of convictkm 
is what God's almighty agency alone can effect."t Lanfrane 
had reproached him with an impious act of perjury. Berengar, 
who, as we have already observed, denied that he had ever 
taken such an oath, replied : '' Even if I had taken it, yet, 
under the compunctions of repentance, I should not have con- 
sidered myself bound by it. To take an oath, which never 
ought to have been taken, is to estrange one's self from God; 
but to retract that which one has wrongfully sworn to, is to 
return back to God. Peter once swore that he knew not 
Christ. Had he persevered in that wicked oath he must have 
ceased to be an apostle." J " By what just title," says he to 
Lanfranc, '^ wouldst thou be a priest and a monk, if thou 
must always thus refuse the least pity to human weakness ?§ 
Thou, priest, coldly passest by him whom robbers have left half 
dead ; but Grod has already provided for me, so that I shall 
not be left alone." He compares himself to Aaron and to 
Peter, who were liable to the same rebuke. || He implores of 
all his readers their considerate compassion,^ not because he 
had been a false teacher, but because he had been moved by 
the fear of death to cease defending the truth ; because, at tfa^ 
command of the multitude, he had burned writings which con- 
tained nothing but gospel doctrine. He constantly maintains, 
in opposition to Lanfranc, that the voice of the majority, by 
which error has so often been stamped as truth, cannot decide 
as to what is truth. He sets the small minority of wise and 
discerning persons, possessed of the consciousness of truth, 
over against the multitude ineptorum. The church, he said, 
stands not in the latter, but in the former. The consciousness 



* L. c. p. 58. t L. c p. 59. } L. c p. 28. 

§ L. c p. 61. II L. c p. 62. 

f* Misericordm viscera mihi com^\A«DJt»x obeecxo^ ^ 62. 
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of truUi often i«etired into a few; seven thousand had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. He reminded him of the example of 
the few who remained with our Lord when all forsook him ; 
of the few bishops who alone resisted Arianism when it over- 
spread the entire church, in the times of the Roman bishop 
Liberius, which few alone deserved the name of the church, 
the name of members of Christ.* As evidence from his own 
times, he points to the multitude, who had framed to themselves 
crude, anthropomorphic noti(xis of God, compared with the 
few who had a more correct understanding of the image of 
God in man. Should the majority y then, decide in this case ; 
should the church stand in the majority P'^f Thus we see how, 
in this respect also, Berengar inclined to the protestant con- 
ception of the church, as a community developing itself from 
within, proceeding forth from a spiritual and common appro* 
priation of divine truth. 

Accordingly, he now styles the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation an ineptio, vecordia vulgi. At the same time, however, 
he asserted that he by no means stood alone in his convictions 
respecting the Lord's Supper ; there were many, of all ranks 
and orders, who abhorred the error of Lanfranc and Paschasius 
Radbert '4 and even the declarations of his opponents show 
that Berengar was not wrong in saying that the number of 
those who thought like himself was by no means small ; and 
perhaps many of those who in their own way had come to 
entertain similar views, were also embraced under the common 
heretical name of Berengarians.§ 

He went on with his work, disseminating his doctrine not 
only by what he wrote, but also by means of his scholars, 
through]France ; U and, as a teacher, he ever continued to ex- 
ert a wide influence both in France and in other countries.^ 

* Idonei cam pauds voeari eoclesia, vocari membra Cfaristi. 

t Nee sentiendnm est cum eis, quanquam infinitissimos ad eomm 
oomparationem, qui circa hoc recte sentiant, negare nemo possit. Vid. 
p. 54, 116. 

X Conscientiam toam latere non potest, qoam plurimos vel infinitos 
esse cajascanqae ordinis et dignitatis, qui tnam de sacrificio ecclesuB 
ezecrentar errorem atqne.Paschasii. p. 54. 

§ Vid. Duraud. Troanens. Bibl. pair. Lugd. T. XVIII. 1 437. 

y The before cited anonymous author says : Hsresin suam clanculo 
per discipulos suos usquequaque non cessavit disseminare. 

f We have evidence of thu^ aiso, in a letXer oili!bft^K^DiK^MiQ^<»>&^^s^^ 
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It turned out, perhaps through the influence of the powerful 
Hildebrand, that no further steps were taken against him in 
Borne. Pope Alexander II. simply exhorted him, in a 
friendly way, to forsake his sect, and give no further offence 
to the church ; to which Berengar is said to have replied that 
he could not deny his real convictions.* No doubt it may 
have been the case, also, that in Rome as well as in France, 
there were some, who, following the principles of cardinal 
Hildebrand and of bishop Eusebius Bruno of Angers, sought, 
as had been done at Tours, by uniting the two parties on what 
both considered as essentials, and throwing aside those points 
which were matters of contention, to repress the controversy. 
The very words of Christ, to which men should cling with 
steadfast faith, without prying too curiously into their meaning, 
should, in the view of the persons just described, be this aU- 
uniting symbol."|" The bishop of Angers expressed himself 
very decidedly on this point. Berengar had fallen into a dis- 
pute with another canonical priest of Tours, named Gottfrid, 
a zealous defender of the doctrine of transubstantiation.j: This 
antagonist he proposed to refute by certain citations from a 

chin, of Mayence, written in the year 1060, to his former scholar, the 
Scholasticus Walcher, of Liege, pablished by Mabillon, in the 4th vol. 
of his Aualecta. The old pious and faithfal teacher coald not look with 
complacency upon the newly-awakened spirit of inquiry. He complains : 
Quidem pseudomagistri hac iliac per villas pa^osque urbisque circum- 
cursant, novas Psalterii, Pauli, Apocalypsis lectiones tradunt ; and then 
says : vide qaam sanse doctrinse theologi de Turonensi emergant acade- 
mia, cui prsesidet ille apostolus satanse Berengarius. He calls this 
academy the Babylon nostri temporis. Vid. 1. c. p. 383. 

♦ This is stated by Chifflet's Anonymus Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. XVIII. 
f. 385. There was hardly any occasion for inventing a story of that sort. 

t It is clear from the words of Eusebius Bruno, in bis letter presently 
to be cited, that this was a plan actually pursued by many. Besides 
cardinal Hildebrand, the papal legate Gerald, and the archbishop of 
Besan9on, had acted according to it. Hoc consilio, says Eusebius 
Bruno, querimonia, quae in prsesentia Gerald! tunc legati apud Turo- 
num emersit, sedata est. Hoc consilio eodem tumultus, qui in audientia 
domini Eldebranni (Hildebrand!) in eadem civitate efierbuit sopitus est, 
hac veridica confessione exaction! principis hujus nostri, in capellula, 
cujus in vestra epistola mentionem fecistis, satisfactum est, et rediviva 
pestis, quse nescio quorum improbitate exagitata caput extulerat, domin! 
bisonticensis archiepiscop! et eruditorum, qui adfuerunt, anctoritate 
calcata est. 
f As Berengar styled it, the iae^^ «X!q;Q^\i&%XL\^\A3DSx«^^ 
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well-known work, which passed under the name of Ambrose^ 
De sacramentis. He brought the matter before bishop Euse- 
bins Bruno, requesting that the debate might be held in hiif 
presence, and that he would act as arbitrator. The bishop, 
who was anxious to see a stop put to this whole controversy, 
was not pleased with the proposal, and took the opportunity 
to state at length, in a letter to Berengar,* his own views 
respecting the whole matter. He expressed his regret that 
such a controversy had arisen at all, and that it had reached 
even to Angers.f Instead of entering into passionate dis- 
putes, it were far better, he said, to abide by the very fountain 
of truth itself. According to that, men ought to believe and 
confess that by the power and agency of the Word, by which 
all things were created, after the consecration by the priest, 
the bread became the true body and the wine the true blood 
of Christ. The question how this was done he repelled ; 
referring it to God's almighty power, as in the case of all the 
miracles of sacred history. If it should now be asked, what 
the ancient church fathers taught on this subject, the inquirer, 
supposing him qualified for such investigations, should be 
referred to their writings, that after careful examination and 
a right understanding, he might be prepared to adopt thank- 
fully, and without interrupting brotherly concord, what might 
seem to him most fully to accord, in those writings, with the 
gospel truth. He was far, he said, from despising the writings 
of the fathers, but he did not ascribe to them the same autho- 
rity as to the gospel ; for they themselves would not have 
assented to this, and he did not think it well to appeal to 
their sayings to decide so important a question,:^ because by 
improper citations from the fathers, which might chance to be 
corrupted or not correctly understood, or not fully explored, 

* In the work of Franciscus de Roye de vita, bseresi et poenitenti^ 
Berengarii. Andegavi, 1657. p. 48. 

t Veritatis asserendee »n famse qnserendse gratia nescio, Deus scit, 
hsec orta motaqne qnsestio, postquam Eomani orbis maximam psenc par- 
tem peragravit, ad ultimum nos cam infami longinqaorum «t vicinorum 
redargutione acerrime pulsavit 

X Porro DOS non patrum scripta contemnentes, sed sec ilia qua evan- 
gelium legentes, — neqae enim ipsi viventes et scribentes hoc yolaerunt 
et iu suis opusculis ne id fieret volaerant, — eorum ceiitiuiXm ^^^ ^^^ 
eis debetar, reverentia in tantas rei disoeptadoue a^»VSnftTira&* 

vox*. VI. ta^ 
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occasion of stumbling might be given to the church.* Enough 
would be found to satisfy their religious needs and to settle 
and confirm their ikith, if men would but hold fast to those 
simple words of Christ, and, at the same time, peace would be 
preserved in the chtirch. He concluded by declaring that 
henceforward he would have nothing at all to do with any dis* 
pute on this matter, either as a partisan, a bearer, or a judge; 
that he would never attend any synod which might be held on 
this subject, for the case had already been thrice disposed of 
by a tribunal in that province, and for the fourth time by a 
definitive sentence of the apostolical see. 

From this letter it is impossible to ascertain with certainty 
the real views of Eusebius Bruno. One thing is indeed plain, 
that he did not wish to see the doctrine of transubstantiation 
fixed as a settled article of faith ; in fact, had he not mani- 
fested this by his words and acts, he would not have come 
into the reputation of making common cause with Berengar. 
But it is quite possible that he agreed with Berengar more 
fully than he cared to confess in this letter. Perhaps he was 
more reserved about expressing with exactness his own views 
of the Lord's Supper from a regard to existing circumstances, 
■for he perceived that the dominant spirit was too strongly in- 
clined to the doctrine of transubstantiation to leave any room 
for hoping that any good could be effected by publicly op- 
posing it. He was convinced that such open opposition would 
only serve to procure for the doctrine of transubstantiation a 
more speedy and certain victory. Perhaps for this reason he 
•deemed it best to fall back, for the present, on the words of 
the institution, as a check against any further determinations; 
but assuredly there is no good reason for supposing that the 
bishop did not express, in this letter, the entire conviction of 
his heart ; at least, in what he said about the authority of the 
older church- teachers in settling contested questions of doc- 
trine, he did not shun the open expression of his sentiments, 
, notwithstanding that his language might give offence to many 
of the more bigoted clergy. In all probability his general 
conviction was, that nothing more could be certainly deter- 

* Ne si patram sensa aut aliqno eventa depravata aizt a nobis non 
ifeoe iatellectSL aut n<m plene inqaisita inconvenienter protolerimus, 
scandalum illad, quod tantopere fo^iaxtt, VDt!QnstvBQn&. 
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mined in the doctrine of Ihe Lord's Supper than that the true 
body of Christ was there present, and that in this belief there 
was enough to satisfy the religious need. In seeking to de-^ 
fine precisely the how^ and to obtain currency fur subjective 
idews, which still could not be certainly demonstrated, the 
Christian fellowship, grounded on an agreement in essentialg, 
ought not to be disturbed. And when Eusebius Bruno ex- 
presses himself thus universally respecting the right use of the 
older church-fathers, we may conclude that he was desirous of 
preserving the gospel simplicity, the sober practical bent in 
the doctrines of faith, and that he was by no means inclined 
to the scholasticism which was now bursting from the bud. 

But Berengar's zeal was not to be restrained within the limits 
which the discreet prudence of his bishop would prescribe, 
and he must therefore himself contribute, by this strong reaction 
against the still mightier tendency of the spirit of his times, 
,to hasten its triumph. In the mean time his friend cardinal 
Hildebrand had become pope. Perhaps he attempted, in the 
first place, by his legate Gerald, to have the controversy 
settled at a council held within the limits of France, at 
^oictiers, in the beginning of the year 1076 ; for it may be 

{^resumed, from what Eusebius Bruno says in the above-cited 
etter, with regard to Gerald's mode of thinking, that he 
would aim to bring about a compromise after the same manner 
as had been done at the council of Tours ; but such was the 
excitement of the zealots against Berengar at this council, that 
he came near falling a victim to it.* Gregory VII., having 
failed to settle the controversy in this way, deemed it necessary 
to cite Berengar himself to Rome. "I" 

* Ferme interemptos, in the Chronicon Maxentii or Molleacense. 
X<abbe Bibliotheca Mannscriptorum, T. II. foL 212. 

f We have, it is true, a detailed report of these remarkable transac- 
tioDS only from Berengar himself, pubUshed by Martene and Durand, 
in the Nov. thesaur. aneodot. T. IV. f. 108, and we might therefore ques- 
tion the credibility of a witness in his own cause. But we never find 
iiim distorting the facts to his own advantage ; the statement, if we take 
it in eonnection with the times, contains no evidence of internal improbib- 
bihty, and the traits of Gregory VII., therein depicted, fully harmonize 
with his character. We shall also find in the charges which were afloat 
«gainst Gregory VII., and in the tirade of cardinal Benno against him, 
% great deal which serves to corroborate Berengar's statements. Bat 
nowhere does he appear to be contradicted by olVi^t cx^^^^*^ uKi.^»^sx^!k. 
Chifflef s " Anonymaa " metefy iiotioei irbttt 'VIA ol Ifliu^ ^t«».\s^\&Kif&s:QX 
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In the year 1078 then, Berengar, in obedience to lie 
pope's citation, came to Rome. Beyond doubt it was 
Gregory's intention to secure him repose in the same manner 
as had been done at the council of Tours. At an assembly on 
All Saints'-day, he induced him to lay down a confession of 
faith similar to the former ; and this he declared to be satis- 
fectory — enough for the weak and for the strong. To the 
authority of Lanfranc he opposed that of Damiani. He 
directed the works of many of the older church-teachers to be 
brought forward, and their declarations respecting the Lord's 
Supper to be laid before the clergy, in order to convince them 
that if a person confessed bread and wine were, after the con- 
secration, the true body and the true blood of Christ, this was 
enough. But the party of the zealots was not to be satisfied 
with any such confession ; they required of Berengar some 
other proof of his sincere orthodoxy, and for the present they 
sought occasions for d^lay, hoping for an opportunity to 
effect tiieir designs under more favourable circumstances. A 
regard to his own interest would make Gregory VII. ex- 
tremely cautious about doing anything in this matter which 
might turn the public tone of feeling against himself, and 
excite the suspicion that he was inclined to favour the erro- 
neous doctrine, for thb would have proved a serious obstacle 
to the prosecution of his most important plan ; indeed this 
charge was actually lodged against him by the party in opposi- 
tion. To accomplish his object, without requiring Berengar 
to do anything contrary to his convictions, he tried various 
expedients. By all these attempts, however, the clamour of 



to him — the general council in the fasts which he himself attended ; and 
he had knowledge only of the public transactions, not of what had before 
taken place betwixt Gregory and Berengar. He says : UltimiB quoqne 
generali synodo sub Gregorio papa 1078, nos ipsi interfuimus, et vidimus 

?uando Berengarius in media synodo constitit et heeresin de corpore 
)omini coram omnibus proprise manus sacramento abdicavit. But the 
report in the Ghronicon of Hugo de Flavigny directly confirms Beren- 
gar's statement ; for it is clear from this, that at the last synod there was 
still a small party in his favour, and it was not till the third day of the 
meeting that the part^ of the zealots for the doctrme of tran8ubstantia« 
tion obtained the victory. Quidam, says the Ghronicon, csecitate 
nimia perculsi, figuram tantum adstruebant rerum ubi res ccBpit agi, 
priusquam tertia die ventum foret in synodum, defecit contra veritatem 
niti. Bibl. Ms. T. I. Pars altera, f. 214 et 215. 
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those who insisted on Berengar's puhlic profession of the 
doctrine of transubstantlation and condemnation of the oppo- 
site doctrine could not be appeased ; the only way left for 
Gregory to conciliate the zealots was to yield to their de- 
mands. Berengar was required publicly to take oath that he 
so thought as be professed in that confession, and then to 
prove his veracity by the ordeal of the hot iron. Already he 
was preparing himself, by prayer and fasting, for this trial, 
when the pope informed him, through his confidential agent, 
the abbot of Monte Cassino, that the trial should not be 
undergone. The pope then proposed to a monk whom he 
held in the highest esteem, that, by rigorous fasting, he 
should prepare himself to supplicate the grace of the Virgin 
Mary, whom he consulted on all dubious and weighty matters, 
that the true way in which the contested point ought to be 
considered might be revealed.* Afterwards he informed 
Berengar that this monk had received as an answer that 
nothing more ought to be adopted in relation to this doctrine 
than what was found written in Holy Scripture, and that 
Berengar's doctrine was in accordance with Scripture in 
holding it sufficient to say that the bread, after consecration, 
was the true body of Christ. There are two ways of inter- 
preting this transaction : either we must suppose that Gregory 
ventured upon a pious fraud to pacify the multitude ; or that 
he really believed such a supernatural decision had been given 
— which last would not be inconsistent with his whole mode 
of thinking. Once, however, Berengar was thrown into the 
utmost alarm by the intelligence that it was the pope's inten- 
tion to give him up to imprisonment for life, for the purpose 
of removing all suspicion from himself, and putting an end to 
the whole dispute. 

The opposite party contrived, in the mean time, to have 
Berengar detained in Rome till the meeting of the synod usu- 
ally held there in Lent. At this synod they hoped to accom- 

* This statement of Bereogar is corroborated by what Benno says, in 
ins Pasquill against Gregory VII. : Jejunium indixit cardinalibus, ut 
Deus ostenderet, quis rectius sentlret de corpore Domini, Bomanane 
ecclesia an Berengarius ; and then he states, that the pope directed two 
^uirdinals in particular to ask a sign from God. This agreement between 
two men, one an opponent and the other a friend of the pope, would of 
itself lead ns to conclude, that the above statements are founded in truth. 
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plish their designs more easily by union with those of similar 
sentiments from other countries. And here the thing was 
actually accomplished which they were expecting- and aiming 
to bring about. After a short contest the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation obtained a complete victory. The confession pre- 
viously laid down by Berengar was again placed before him, 
but with one slight alteration, designed for the purpose of pre- 
cluding false interpretations. Instead of convert!, was written 
substantialiter converti, with the antithesis : non tantum per 
signum et virtutem sacramenti, sed in proprietate naturae et ve- 
ritate substantise. As he carefiilly read through the confession 
of faith, a sophistical interpretation suggested itself, whereby 
he might explain it in consistency with his own views. The 
word substantialiter he interpreted as meaning salva sua 
substantia ; and so he declared himself ready to adopt the 
symbol thus altered, with liberty to interpret it after his own 
manner. But some of his opponents having remarked that he 
was seeking evasions, the council required him to swear that 
he understood this confession as they understood it, and not 
so as to favour his own opinion. To this Berengar replied, 
for as he says in his own accotmt of the transaction, *' the 
compassion of the Almighty stood by me, so that I could 
reply — that with their understanding he had nothing to do ; 
he stood to that which a few days before he had declared to 
the pope." * This appeal of Berengar to a conversation he 
had had with the pope would not be likely to strike the latter 
very agreeably. To turn away all suspicion from himself, the 
pope yielded to the zealots. He ordered that Berengar should 
prostrate himself on the ground and confess that he had 
hitherto been in error in that he had not taught a change as to 
substance. Berengar relates the sequel as follows: — " Con- 
founded by the sudden madness of the pope, and because God 
in punishment for my sins did not give me a steadfast heart, I 
threw myself on the ground, and confessed with impious voice 
that I had erred, fearing the pope would instantly pronounce 
against me the sentence of condemnation, and, as a necessary 
consequence, that the populace would hurry me to the worst 
of deaths. Said I within myself — all who wish to slay thee 
boast in the name of Christians. It will be thought by all 

♦ Hiemihi ommpoteti6sm\s«moT^'akT«Hv^^Snfl^ 
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men, that, in destroying thee, they have done God service. It 
is easier for thee to take refuge in the divine compassion. Only 
deliver thyself from violence and out of the hands of mistakea 
men." 

Upon this the pope commanded that he should never, §ot 
the future, presume to dispute with any one, nor to teach 
any one concerning the body and blood of the Lord, unless 
with a view to reclaim the erring to the faith. After having 
detained him some time longer in Rome, the pope dismisses! 
him with two letters, one recommending him to the protection 
of the bishops of Tours and Angers, and a second addressed 
to all the faithful, pronouncing the anathema on all who 
should presume to molest Berengar, a son of the Rcnnan 
church, either in his person or his estate, or to style him a 
heretic. 

The report of his trial at Rome, which he drer up after his 
return, proves that he had not altered his opinions, as in fact 
we might presume lie would not from all that goes before. 
That which occasioned him the deepest mortification, was his 
denial, under the fear of death, of what he knew to be the 
truth. This he called a sacrUegium. He concludes his . 
report by expressing his feelings in the following words: 
" God of all might. Thou, who revealest thy almighty power 
e^ecially by forgiveness and compassion, have mercy on him 
who acknowledges himself guilty of so great an impiety ; and 
you also, Christian brethren, into whose hands this writing 
may come, prove your Christian charity ; lend your sympathy, 
to the tears of my confession ; pray for me that these tears 
may procure me the pity of the Almighty." At length, 
sensible that he could effect nothing against the irresistible 
spirit of the times, he retired to a solitary life in the island of 
St. Cosmas, near Tours, where he reached a good old age^ 
for he lived to the year 1088. la after times, the change 
made by Berengar in his mode of life was regarded as a 
proof that he abandoned his erroneous doctrine, and did 
penance for it; but we may fiir more naturally refer his 
penitence to that which, according to the confessions just 
quoted, never eeased to be the object of his most painful 
recollections. 

It now remains for us to give a more full and distinct ex- 
planation of the doctnne of Berengai. "H.^ <s.q>w\&\A^ ^la^ 
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only against transubstantiation, but against every notion of a 
bodily presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper, drawing his 
arguments from reason, from the testimonies of Scripture, and 
from the older church teachers. Considered from his own 
point of view, the intellectual apprehension of a clear under- 
standing, such a notion appears to him altogether absurd, 
worthy only of the ignorant populace. Paschasius Radbert 
and the populace he always conjoins.* With intense indig- 
nation he noticed those legends of Paschasius Hadbert about 
the sensible appearances of Christ after the consecration of 
the eucharist, which were immediately veiled again under the 
forms of the bread and wine.t The words of the institution 
would involve a falsehood — Christ, who is the truth, would 
contradict himself if the bread and wine, which he pre- 
supposes to be present, were no longer there.J He constantly 
maintained that the confessions which he had been forced to 
lay down testified for him rather than s^ainst him ; for to 
predicate anything of bread and wine presupposed the present 
existence of these sensible objects.§ Subject and predicate 
must both alike be true, in order to the truth of the general 
proposition which they express. Now when it is predicated 
of one thing, that it is something else, there would be a con- 
tradiction in terms if predicate and subject must both be 
understood alike in the proper and literal sense. In such 
cases, we should rather understand the subject in the proper, 
the predicate in a figurative sense. He cites in illustration 
such expressions as those where Christ is called a rock^ a 

* Vulgns et Paschasius, ineptas ille monacbus Corbiensis, Tulgus et 
cum Yulgo insanientes Paschasius, Lanfrancus et quicunque alii. £p. 
Adelmannum, p. 38 et 39. ed. Scbmid. 

t He remarks of one of these statements about an apparition of this 
kind which appeared to a priest by the name of Peswil (see Paschasius 
Radbert de corpore et sanguine Domini, c. 14, p. 1595) : Fabula omni 
l^tholico audito ipso indignissima. See the book De sacra coena, p. 37. 

% Constabit etiam eum, qui ita opinetur, Christum, qui Veritas est, 
&lsitatis arguere, dum simulat, panem et vinum post consecrationem esse 
in altari, cum non sit in eo, nisi ipsius sensualiter corpus. 1. c. p. 299. 

§ In his last statement of the transactions in Rome : Quicunque ennn- 
eiat affirmationem banc : panis et vinum post consecrationem sunt corpus 
Christi et sanguis, necessario mentitur, si affirmationi huic auferat vel 
subjectos terminos, qui sunt panis et vinum post consecrationem, vel prse- 
dicatos, qui sunt corpus Chnsd et sanguis. Martene et Durand. T. IV* 
:fol. 107. 
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lamb, a corner-stone.* The saying, tliat notwithstanding the 
annihilation of the substance, the sensible marks of the bread 
and wine might still remain,'!* he pronounces absurd, — ^an 
assertion destroying the very conception of nature, of the 
creation of God, by introducing into it an absolute contra- 
diction4 Paschasius Eadbert, as we have stated before, had 
said, that the only reason why the body of Christ is not com- 
municated in a form perceptible to the senses was, that the 
senses might not be shocked at the sight of the body and 
blood of Christ. In reply to this Berengar observes, the 
" horror" remained the same, whether the flesh and blood 
appeared to the senses or not ; for in man's spirit, from which 
all the feelings flow, is the very seat of this " horror ;** and 
the thought of eating a human body was the very thing most 
directly calculated to excite this " feeling."§ Christ's body 
is at present glorified in heaven ; it can no longer be sub- 
jected to the affections of sense; it can therefore neither 
wholly nor in part be produced anew, nor be properly com- 
municated. It were an unworthy trifling, could we suppose 
it true, to think that when the Lord's Supper is a million 
times distributed, Christ's body descends a million times from 
Leaven, and returns back as often. A favourite maxim of 
Berengar often cited by him, was the passage from St. Paul : 

* The Canon : Ut, ubicnnqae prsedicatur non prsedicabile, quia tropica 
locutio est, de non susceptibili, alter propositionis terminis tropice, alter 
proprie accipiatur. Verbi gratia : petra Christus erat, inquit apostolus, 
constatque subjectum terminnm, qui est petra ilia, quse in deserto mana- 
vit aquas, susceptibilem ejus pnedicati, quod est Christus, usquequaque 
non esse ac per hoc apostolicam illam propositionem subjectum termi- 
Hum, quod est petra propria locutione, prsedicatum, quod est Christus, 
tropica locutione habere. De sacra coena, p. 83. 

t Ea, quse sunt in subjecto, as it was expressed at a later period, the 
accidentia. 

X Expressed in his own spirited style as follows : Secundum evangeli- 
cnm illud : quod Dens conjunxit, homo non separet, convenientissime ' 
possit inferri : qusB Deus in ipsa eorum constitutione inseparabilia, quan- 
tum ad sensum corporis esse instituit, Lanfranci vecordia separare non 
debuit. De sacra coena, p. 190. 

§ Horreres autem non secundum quod desipit Lanfrancus atque Pas- 
chasius, quantum ad solum contuitum oculorum sed quantum etiam ad 
quemcunque sensum corporeum, et maxime et primo quantum ad inte- 
rioris hominis decus, ad intellectualitatis contuitum, ubi primum locum 
babet omnis appetitus vel horror et maximom, Bex^ii^T. ^<^ %>^k:c:^ 
coeoia, p. 222, 
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" Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him thus no more," 2 Cor. v. 16. Be 
dwells upon the words in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
Christ glorified was received up into heaven until the times of 
the restitution of all things, Acts iii. 21.* Yet Berengar 
believed it might be said, in a certain, that is as he hims^f 
explains, a figurative sense, that bread and wine are the body 
of Christ ; here agreeing with Ratramnus, but with this dif- 
ference. He did not understand it in the sense that the 
divine Logos communicated himself through bread and wine^ 
and that the latter in so &r became identical with, and took 
the place of, the body of Christ as the bearer of the mani- 
festation of the Logos in humanity; but according to his 
view it should be understood thus — that the faithful, by means 
of this external sign, instituted by Christ for the very purpose, 
were therein to be reminded, in a lively way, of the fact that 
Christ had given his life for their salvation, and that they, by 
a believing appropriation of these sufferings of Christ which 
brought salvation, were, through the operation of the divine 
Spirit brought into a true supernatural communion with him, 
and had as lively a conviction of his presence among them as 
if he were bodily present. To this spiritual appropriation of 
the sufferings of Christ in believing remembrance, Berengac 
referred the passages in the sixth chapter of John. "I" He held 
that those passages contained no reference whatever to the 
Lord's Supper, and appealed to the feet that, in common life, 
eating and drinking were often employed figuratively to ex- 
press an intellectual appropriation ; and that this was espe- 

* Christum autem secundum camem novit, qui eam secundum corpus 
ietiam nunc cormptioni vel generation! obnoxium constituit. p. 94. 
Omltto, quod ipsi sit refutandum rationi humanse, quod indignissimum 
Deo esse fecillimum sit cuipiam pervidere, quicunque sibiconfingit, totum 
Christi corpus sensoaliter adesse, quando oelebretur mensa dominica, in 
altari, indissimulabiliter tali figniento suo millies millies in ccelum revo* 
cat quotidie, corpus Christl ludibrio millies millies quotidie, quamdiu 
Yolvuntur tempora obnoxium &cit corpus Christi, quod constat innega- 
biliter, quamdm Yolvuntur tempora, sessurum esse ad dexteram patns, 
p. 198. 

t Ubi didt Dominus: nisi manducaveritis camem filii hominis et 
sanguinem biberitis, flagitium aut fadnus videtur jubere, figurata ergo 
locutio est prsecipiens, passioni Domini esse commuuicandum et suaviter 
recondendum in memoria, quod caro ejus pro nobis crucifixa et volne- 
rata sit. p. 165. 
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cially the case in the New Testament, as he shows by apposite 
examples.* Christ does not descend from heaven, but the 
hearts of the faithful ascend devotionally to him m heaven.t 
The body of Christ is- received wholly by the iimer man — by 
the heart, not by the mouth of the faithful 4 The true body 
of Christ is presented on the altar, but in a spiritual manner^ 
for the inner man. The true, the imperishable body of Christ i» 
eaten only by the true members of Christ, in a spiritual manner* 
The pious receive at one and the same time, in a visible manner^ 
the external sign (the sacrament), and in an invisible manner 
the reality which is represented by the sign (the res sacra* 
menti) ; but by the godless the sign only is received.§ 

But inasmuch as Berengar did not consider the external 
signs in the Lord's Supper as being merely an accidental 
medium for their communion with Christ, to be received 
through &,ith, but as the very medium for this communion 
instituted by Christ himself; inasmuch as he transferred the 
divine effect thus produced in the believing heart to the 
external sign itself from which this etfect proceeded, so be 
could adopt in his own sense the expression conversion as 
applied to the bread and wine. He could say, a change does 
in fact take place in the bread and wine. These things to 
the believing heart become really of a higher nature. They 
produce an eflTect there which they could not have produced 

* Quasi Don sit assolens in communi sermone, assolentissimum in 
scripturis, audiri incorporalem animsB comestionem atque bibitionem, 
nnde Christus ipse : qui manducat me, etiam vivit propter me. Certum 
est autem, quando hsec dicebat, nihil eum de sacrameDtis altaris consti- 
taisse, et illnd: ego cibnm habeo mandncare, qnem vos nescitis, nbi 
refectionem snam sine dubio conversionem Samaritanse et popali ejus 
accipi voluit cibi nomine, quse profi;cto corde manducatur, non dente. 
p. 236. 

t Ut nuUus fidelium cogitare debeat se ad re&ctionem animse sue 
accipere, nisi totam et integram domini Dei sui camem, non autem cobIo 
devocatam, sed in coelo manentem, quod ore corporis fieri ratio nulla 
permitlat, cordis ad videndum Deum mundati devotione spatiosissinui 
nulla indignitate nullis fieri prohibetur angustiis, ad quod, i. e. cordis 
devotionem, ad cordis contuitum necessario te trahit. p. 157. 

t L. c. p. 148. 

{ Verum Christi corpus in ipsa mensa proponi, sed spiritnaliter, inte* 
riori homini. Verum in ea Christi corpus ab his dnntaxat, qui Christi 
membra sunt spiritualiter manducari. — Utrumque a ptis yisibiliter sacra- 
mentum, rem saeramenti invisibiliter accipi, ab inipiis autem tantnm 
lacramenta- Letter to Adielmann, c. 37 and 38* 
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by their natural properties. To the faithful, they are in 
truth the body of Christ, representing as they do to faith, to 
devotional feeling, tliis body in a powerful manner. The 
substance of the bread and wine is not indeed destroyed — this 
would have been not a conversio but an eversio; but this 
substance itself becomes the conveyer of higher powers and 
influences. Thus the substance proceeding from the original 
creation, the good thing of nature, remains ; but it is by grace 
transfigured to a still higher dignity and power.* The natural 
bread can do nothing towards communicating eternal life; 
but that relation to the religious consciousness which is com- 
municated to it by means of the consecration renders it capable 
of affecting the life etemal.t In the Lord's Supper, it is 
of far less moment what the external things are in their 
natural qualities than what they are as sanctified by the in- 
stitution of Christ, and what they are as sanctified by the con- 
secration.:^ Availing himself of the equivocal sense attached 
to the Latin word conversio, he introduced other significations 
of the term which did not belong to this case.§ But the kind 
of " conversion " to be understood here was more exactly de- 
signated by the term sacrament, by the word consecrare, which 
was here employed. A sanctification accordingly was sup- 
posed to take place here by the act of setting apart and re- 
ferring an object of common life to a religious use, and the 
raising of it through this sanctification, this consecration, to a 
higher significance and dignity, its existing nature not being 
destroyed, but used as a support for something higher than 

* Panis consecratus amisit yilitatem, amisit inefficaciam, non amisit 
naturse proprietatem, cui natarse, quasi loco, quasi fundamento dignitas 
divinitns augeretur et efficacia. De sacra coena, p. 99. 

f Inefficax erat panis natura ante consecrationem ad vitam setemam, 
post consecrationem efficax, quia sicut ad setemitatem amissam in Adam 
nemo proficeret, nisi verbum caro fieret, ita nemo Christianas ad imm'or- 
talitatem redit, si per contemtum profanat sacramenta altaris. He pur- 
posely avoids so representing it as if a participation in the outward ele- 
ments was absolutely necessary to the attainment of everlasting life. p. 145. 

X Panis iste consecratione suscepta non est sestimandus, quantum ad 
sacrificium Christi, secundum quod est panis, quod eum natura formavit, 
sed secundum quod eum benedictio corpus Christi esse constituit. Secun- 
.dura quod majus in eo est,dico te corpus Christi ab altari accipere. p. 179. 

§ As, for example, the sense of converti ad aliquem, conversio = a 
change in which the present nature of the thing is not destroyed, but 
raised to a higher dignity and characlex. i^. \4^. 
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itself. Hence, he said, it had happened in process of time, 
owing to the peculiar nature of religious language, that to the 
objects thus sanctified by their appropriation to a religioud 
use, was transferred the name of that which they represented 
to the religious consciousness, simply because for the religious 
consciousness they possessed this meaning and no other what* 
ever.* Thus, for example, to Gerald, who has been made a 
bishop by consecration, but lives a life unworthy of his sacred 
calling, we would say, " Remember, thou art no longer 
Gerald, but the bishop.""!" In this view of the matter he 
maintained, that the objection of his opponents who accused 
him of representing the Lord's Supper as nothing more than at 
sacrament, involved a contradiction ; for a sacramentum has 
no existence, except in reference to a res sacramenti.J 

This view of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper was un* 
questionably based on a view of the sacraments generally, 
directly opposed to the prevailing bent of mind in the church 
of this period, a view which, had the distinction been a little 
more clearly drawn between the outward sign and the inward 
thing, must have eventuated in a more decided opposition to 
the superstitious notion respecting the magical effects of the 
sacraments. Tiiat it was so appears particularly from the 
following remarks of Berengar on the Lord's Supper and on 
baptism : " Our Lord Christ requires of thee no more than 
this. Thou believest that out of his great compassion for th^ 
human race he poured out his blood for them ; and that thou, 
by virtue of this faith, wilt be cleansed by his blood from all 
sin. He requires of thee, that, constantly mindful of this 
blood of Christ, thou shouldest use it to sustain the life of thy 
inner man in this earthly pilgrimage, as thou sustainest the 
life of thy outward man by sensible meat and drink.§ He 

* Omne, quod sacratur, necessario in'melius provehi, minime absnmi 
per corruptionem sabjecd. Berengar. de s. c. p. 116. Vim autem verbi, 
qaod est sacrare, ad reli^ionem pertinere, nutnm est omnibus, et noto 
diceudi genere res in religione consecrata non solum res consecrata vel 
sacrosancta, sed dicitur etiam ipsa sacratio vel sacramentum. Sicut egre* 
gius aliquis non solum Justus, sed etiam ipsa justitia contraque impius 
non solum camalis vel terrenus, sed caro et terra nominatur. In the 
letter to Adelmann. p. 42. t P« 178. 

X Constat enim, si fit sacramentum, nulla posse non esse ratio^e rem 
quoque sacramenti, p. 114. 

( Exi^t a te Chnstua Dominus, ut ctedas, Tavamt^x^AS^voDA. «t^ 
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(dso requires of thee, that in the faith that God so loved th^ 
world as to give his only begotten Son as a propitiation for 
our sins, thou shouldest submit to outward baptism, to re- 
present how thou oughtest to follow Ciuist in his death and in 
bis resurrection. The bodily eating and drinking of bread and 
wine," says he, ^' should remind thee of the spiritual eating and 
drinking of the body and blood of Christ, that whilst thou art 
refreshed in the inner man, by the contemplation of his in- 
carnation and of his passion, thou mayest follow Mm in 
humility and patience."* 

His profound conviction of the importance of pointing m^ 
away from the externals of the sacraments to the essence of 
the inward Christian life, is emphatically expressed in the 
following remarks : — " The sacrament is, indeed, a perishing 
and transitory thing ; but the power and grace that operate 
through it constitute the very channels of eternal life to the 
soul. Partaking of the sacramoit is cmnmon to many, but 
the communion of love is confined to a few. He who sincerely 
loves the Lord, comes to the sacrament in the right way. The 
jiew commandment is love. The new testament is the pro- 
mise of the kingdom of heaven ; the pledge of that inheritance 

is the communion."t 

With the doctrine of the sacraments stands closely con- 
cected the doctrine concerning the church; and we have 
{already remarked that Berengar, by his whole dogmatical 
tendency, was led to the idea of an invisible church proceeding 
from the common spiritual appropriation of divine truth. So 
also he left the beaten track, in allowing freer scope to 
rational investigation, independent of the authority of church 
tradition. When Lanfiranc accused him of slighting eocle- 
.eiastical authorities, he repelled the charge, but at the same 



hamanum genus affectione esse factum, quod sangainem fudit et ita cre- 
'dendo saiigaine[m^ ejus ab omni peccato laveris, exigit, ut ipsom eanr 
dem Christi saiiguinem semper in memoria babens, in eo, quasi in ria* 
tico ad conficiendum vitse hi^us iter, interioris tui vitam constituas, sicot 
'exterioris tui vitam in exterioribus constituis dbis et podbus. 

* Dnm te reficis in interiore tuo incamatione v«rbi et pasuaney at 
secundum humilitatem, per quam verbum caro factum est, et secundum 
patientiam, per quam sanguinem fudit, interioris tui yitam instituas, 
quanta debes humilitate quanta debes, emineas padentia. p. 222 et 223. 

t See the letter ad Ricardum in D*Achery, Spicileg. T. HI. f. 40a 
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tifli^ remarked, that beydnd a doubt it was '' an incomparably 
higher thing to exercise reason than to employ authority in 
the search after truth."* When Lanfranc reproached hun 
with flying to dialectics, he relied, '^ I do not regret having 
employed dialectics for the clear exposition of the truth ; even 
Christ, the wisdom and the power of God, did by no means 
despise it ; for we find him using it £3r the refutation ^f his 
'adversaries."! To show this he cites Matt. xii. 27, and xxiL 
46. " To fly to logic, is the same as to fly to reason ; and he 
who placed no confidence in that gift, whereby man was 
created in the image of God, renounced his own dignity, as 
well as the power of being renewed in the image of God frcMn 
day to day."J 

Berengar, as we have said, disputed the truth of those 
wonderful stories which were supposed to confirm the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. For this reason he was accused by his 
adversaries of entertaining an aversion to miracles generally. 
Thus one of his opponents, archbishop Guitmund, of Aversa,§ 
remarks, — ^^He who denies miracles, is an enemy to the 
church ; for as the church was founded on miracles, and is 
built up by the same means, so miracles belong to the very 
preservation of its existence. || He therefore who denies the 
miracles of the church, destroys, so far as in him lies, the very 
conception of the church. And what greater folly can there 
he than to deny miracles, when one is surrounded by them on 

* Eatione agere in perceptione veritatis, incomparabilrter superius 

«S8e, quia in evideuti res est., sioe vecordisB ccecitate nollas negaverit. 

Berengar. de s. c. p. 100. Unde ipse Dominus, adhue modioum, inqnit, 

in vobis lamen est, ambulate, John xii. 35 — (Since it can hardly be 

conceived, however, that Berengar should have understood by **the 

light," in this, perhaps imperfectly preserved passage, nothing else than 

reasofn, we may probably state the train of thought in his mind as 

follows. Christ designates himself as the light for reason; he calls 

-upon men so to use their reason as to receive mm into themselves as its 

flight.)— et apostolus, non potui^ inquit^ loqui vobis quasi spiritualibos. 

Com. in the letter to Adelmann, pages 44 and 45. 

t Suos inimicos arte revincere. 
. X Ad rationem est confugere, quo qui non conftigit, cum secundum 
^rationem sit ^ELCtus ad imaginem Dei, suum honorem reliquit 

§ De veritate EucharistieB, lib. III. Bibl. patr. Lngd. T. XVIII. fol. 
-459. 

, J He applies here the well known words of Sallost : Imperium facile 
his artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum est. 
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every side ; when one's own existence is itself a miracle ?"* The 
writings from which such miraculous stories were derived, 
Berengar declared to be apocryphal. This was the occasion 
of one of the most grievous charges against his whole school. 
The writings, it was said, which edified entire Christendom, 
some "f few presumed to reject, merely because they were not 
pleased with them.f It deserves notice,§ that Berengar and 
his school were also accused of denying the veracity of the 
gospel narratives. It was said, that according to him it ought 
not to be believed that Christ entered the room where his 
disciples were assembled, while the doors were shut. This 
charge was no doubt founded in part upon certain erroneous 
conclusions from statements wrongly understood ; but at the 
same time it may have had some foundation of truth. When 
Berengar said the body of Christ, as such, could not be pre* 
sent in several places at one and the same time, perhaps it 
was replied, that as the body of Christ had entered a room 
where the doors were shut, in contradiction to the common 
notions respecting the nature of body, so it might be present 
at one and the same time in several places, being in fact 
superior to all limitations of space. Now in meeting this 
argument, we cannot suppose Berengar would say, as he did 
in replying to the argument from those legends, that the gospel 
narrative was incredible; but he might take the liberty of 
interpreting the account in a different way from his opponents, 
and so as to make it unnecessary to suppose that Christ 
actually passed through the doors when they were shut. 

While Berengar founded an important school, which 
adopted his own views of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, | 
he at the same time communicated an impulse to another 

* Hoc ipsum etiam omnino quod sunt, nonnisi ex divino miracalo est. 

t Pauculi minus docli et animales, says Guitmnnd. 

X Probably an allusion to the zealous study of the ancient authors : 
Qui pa^anorum libenter histodas amplectuntnr, Christianas historias, 
quas totius amplectitur mundus, cassare lat>orant. 

§ Vid. Guitmund, f. 460. 

11 That Berengar had many followers, according to his own declara- 
tions and those of his opponents, quoted on a former page, is by no 
means contradicted by the fact, that he is also reproached with having 
but a small number of followers on the doctrine of the eucharist ; for 
this is to be understood relatively ; the number was small, in comparison 
with the great body of the Christian church. 
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party, opposed to the doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
party perhaps continued to act independently of his own 
peculiar school. Thus, while these two parties agreed in their 
opposition to transubstantiation, they might still be kept apart 
by other differences in their views of the eucharist. Nor can 
there be any doubt that, as has already been remarked, an 
opposition, dating back to some remoter period, had been 
handed down from age to age against the doctrine taught by 
Paschasius Radbert; yet it was no more than natural that 
all the opponents of this doctrine, however independent they 
might be of Berengar, should still be named afler him, as 
their head, and thrown into one and the same class, as Beren- 
garians. There were many who denied the transformation of 
the bread, but supposed that the body of Christ became united 
with the unaltered substance of the bread ; * others who were 
offended only by the assertion of Paschasius Hadbert, that the 
same body of Christ was in the eucharist, which had been born, 
had suffered, and risen again.'f Others, it is reported, found 
nothing else to object to but the assertion, that even the unwor- 
thy communicants received the body of Christ ; and these were 
of the opinion that such communicants received only the bread 
and wine. J Indeed, from different forms of expression, men may 
have framed to themselves different notions, not understanding 
them precisely in the sense of the persons who employed them. 
Thus we find Berengar himself accused of altering his views, 
where doubtless there was really nothing more than a change 
of expression, with the same essential views lying at bottom. § 

* As Guitmand states it, I. III. de eacharistise Sacramento. Bibl. patr. 
Lagd. T. XVIII. f. 461. The impanatio Christi is a similar representa- 
tion, as we remarked already in the second period. 

t Nonnulli aliquanto, ut sibi videntar, prudentiores atque religiosiores, 
qni camem quidem dicant esse Christi — sed quandam novam quam bene- 
dictio recens creavit. Darand. f. 424. 

X Guitmund 1. III. f. 464. 

^ § See Guitmand 1. III. f. 463, that he taught many nihil in cibo altaris 
nisi umbram tantum et figuram haberi; to others, who pressed him 
more closely, he said ipsum ibi corpus Christi esse, sed impanatum 
latere ; but in Berengar^s connection of thought, the figura presupposed 
the res sacramenti, to which it referred, the reality of Christ's body. 
The notion of an impanatio, as we may gather from the preceding re- 
marks, was altogether foreign from Berengar*s mind ; and the charging 
him with such a notion certainly proceeded from a false interpretation 
of his language. He said that the consecrated bread wus the true body 
VOL. VI. % 
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As to the rest, it was impossible for Berengar, at the positimi 
which he maintained, and with his own more spiritual mode of 
apprehension, to enter into the whole comiection of thought 
in the theory of his opponents, or to reeognize in the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, which to him appeared altogether anti- 
christian, that strong interest of Christian feeling, and of fjie 
Christian habit of intuition, which lay at the. foundation of it. 
Yet, to the defenders of the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
very thing which invested this doctrine with so much import- 
ance was that connection of ideas in which it presented itself 
to their Christian consciousness. If the Lord^3 Supper, said 
they, contains nothing but types and shadows, then Christ is 
not truly with his church ; no real union exists betwixt him 
and believers. To them, however, it seemed that one of two 
things must be true. Either the substance of the bread and 
wine remains ;. then these latter are the reality, and only types 
and shadows of Christ's body : or the body of Christ aJone 
is the rea], present substance ; and under bread and wine we 
have only the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
though it appears otherwise to sensuous perception. In the 
case of those within whose minds this doctrine had developed 
itself out of the depth of their own Christian feelings, the 
Christian element, seized on the side of feeling and intuition, 
was really so predominant as to have a reflective influence 
on the perceptions of the bodily sense, and thus the natural 
itself became to them a different thing. To their transcendent 
feelings the body of Christ was the sole reality, and the sub- 
stance of the bread the same as if it were not present. Every- 
thing was transfigured into the heavenly ; nothing earthly 
remained. Hence it was needless to ask what had become 
of the earthly elements of the Lord's Supper? the whole 
had passed up into the form of the spiritual.* Nor is it 

of Christ, and yet controverted the doctrine of transahstantiation : hence 
it was inferred, that he could only mean an impanatio. If such a mis- 
conception existed on this point, then we may conclude that a great d«il 
which was said respecting the several opinions of the Berengarians is 
liable to suspicion. 

* From this point of view, we should contemplate the controversy 
also which had gone on since the time of Paschasius Sadbert, about the 
question whether what Christ says. Matt xv. 17, could be applied 
to that which is received iu the eucharist, which might seem to lead 
jto offensive conclusions. But here it was necessary to exclude all 
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difficult to see, how from the same essential contents within 
the Christian consciousness arose, in accordance with the dif- 
ferent forms and grades of culture, the different modes of 
apprehension which were peculiar to Berengar and to his oppo- 
nents. Both agreed in believing that in the Lord's Supper 
the essential thing upon which all depended was the cordial 
reception of Christ; and again, that it i» the eye of &ith 
alone which here beholds Christ. But to the cautious, reflect- 
ing Berengar, who recognized the rights of the understanding 
no less than those of the feelings, it must seem absolutely need- 
ful to separate and carefully distinguish the divine element ap- 
prehended by faith from the natural elements perceived by the 
senses. His opponents, on the other hand, in whom this dis- 
criminating faculty of understanding was repressed, or wholly 
overpowered, by the transcendent element of feeling, could 
never bring themselves to allow of any such distinction. It 
could only appear to them as a cold abstraction, an evacuation 
of the whole mystery. Standing at this position, faith per- 
ceives only the body of Christy the substance of the bread is 
no longer there,* What practical importance came to be 
attached to the doctrine, regarded from this point of view, 
appears from the following words of the pious Guitmund.f 

that was sensnoos and earthly irom the thoughts ; everything should be 
viewed in the light of a loftier, spiritual intuition. Neque de caetero 
snbire credenda est (caro Christi) cujuslibet injurise incommoditatem, 
sed potius in spiritualem refundi virtute divina operationem. Ut euim 
Deus et homo Jesus Christus impleta humansB redemptionis dispensatione 
a morte ad vitam, ad incorruptionem excessit a corruptione, ita etiam 
hoc divinum ac eoeleste sacrameutnm non immerito creditur a spede 
▼isibile in id repente transformari, quod solus ipse novit. Vere inter 
manns ministrorum ad invisibilem speciem coelesti commercio perducitur 
ejnsdem sacramenti etiam visibilis forma, videlicet ut tantum fiat sacra- 
mentum, id est ex toto sanctitas ac vita animarum. Nee ut pravi quique 
audent delirando confingere, in digestionis corruptionem resolvitur, sed 
magis in mentibus utentium vitam salutemque efficaciter operatur. Du- 
rand. Troanens. de Corp. et sang. D. f. 421. 

* Crede^ ut videas, says Durandus, f. 427, nam credere jam corde est 
videre. 

t Guitmnnd, Lanfranc*8 disciple, had made himself generally es- 
teemed for his piety and learning, while a monk in the monastery of St. 
Leufroy in Normandy. His sovereign, William duke of Normandy, 
afterwards king William the Conqueror of England, wished to transrer 
him, with many others, firom Normandy to the new kingdom, and to 
bestow on him a bishopric in that country; but Guitmund informed 

&2 
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" What can be more salutary than such a fidth ? Purely 
receiving into itself the pure and simple Christ alone, in the 
consciousness of possessing so glorious a gift, it guards with 
the greater vigilance against sin ; it glows with a more earn* 
est longing after all righteousness ; it strives every day to 
escape ^m the world, as the enemy of its Lord, and, reposing 
with fuller trust on promises which are secured by so great a 
pledge, it strives with more confidence and with more ardent 
aspirations after God, to embrace in unclouded vision the very 
fountain of life itself."* 

n. In the Greek Church. 

The Greek church enjoyed, it is true, one great advantage 
over that of the West, in possessing a culture transmitted 
from still older times, which had not as yet become utterly 
extinct. In the consciousness of this, the Greeks were accus- 
tomed to look down with supercilious contempt upon the 
Latin church, as one that sul^isted among barbarians ; but 
the Western church possessed an advantage far outweighing 
the dead matter of traditional learning, in the fresh and 
vigorous principle of a new spiritual creation, which, with 
inferior means, could bring about vastly greater effects. Of 
such a principle, which might have infused life into the inert 

the king, in very bold language, that he could not obtrude himself as a 
bishop on a foreign people, whose language and customs he did not 
tmderstand, by means of a person who had destroyed so many of 
their relatives and friends, and who had deprived them of their pro- 
perty or freedom. Goods obtained by robbery he could not receive, 
being a monk. He looked upon all England as an estate acquired by 
robbery ; and he feared to touch any part of it. He warned the king, 
by pointing to the example of earlier and greater' revolutions among the 
nations, and to the fate of earlier conquerors. He admonished him not 
to be dazzled by earthly success, but to be constantly mindful of death, 
and of the account he must render to the supreme Judge of all, for his 
administration of the government committed to his care. He recom- 
mended him and his family to the divine grace, and begged that he 
might be permitted to return back to Normandy. Opimam Anglis 
prsedam amatoribus mundi quasi quisquilias derelinquo. Liberam pau- 
pertatem Christi amo. At a later period he made a journey to Italy, 
where he was highly honoured by Gregory VII. and made a cardinal ; 
afterwards, by pope Urban II. he was made archbishop of the Neapoli- 
tan town Aversa. Vid. Oderici Vitalis historia ecdesiastica, L V. c 17. 
* Guitmund 1. II. f. 464. 
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mass of its learning, the Greek church was destitute. Since 
the last half of the ninth century and under the patronage of 
the emperor Basilius Macedo and his successors, scientific 
studies among the Greeks had indeed gained a new impulse ; 
but still the want of that animating principle could not thus 
be supplied. In all departments of Theology, the his- 
torical, the exegetical, the dogmatical, to collect and 
arrange the transmitted stores of the more living intellectual 
development of earlier times, without subjecting them to any 
original, self-active elaboration of thought, was therefore the 
predominant tendency. As a representative of theological 
learning among the Greeks in the last half of the ninth cen- 
tury, we may take Photius, — the celebrated author of that 
compilation of critical excerpts from the two hundred and 
eighty works which he had read, entitled the JBUiotheque ; — 
of his character, labours, and fortunes, we shall have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. His correspondence* evidences the 
wide range of his researches on theological subjects, and the 
high authority in which he stood as a man of learning among 
his contemporaries. He was resorted to alike by the laity 
and the clergy, for the resolution of all sorts of questions 
pertaining to theology and exegesis. The most distinguished 
exegetical author was CEcumenius, bishop of Tricca in Thrace, 
who nourished near the close of the tenth century, and wrote 
a celebrated Commentary on the New Testament. 

There were two causes, strictly connected with each other, 
which especially contributed to hinder the healthful and free 
evolution of the church and of theology among the Greeks : 
the despotism of the civil government, before which every- 
thing crouched — the bishops themselves not seldom consent- 
ing to act as its humble instruments ; and the extinction of 
the sense of truth, the spirit of insincerity, already a predomi- 
nant trait which had stamped itself on the entire life of the 
people, and was continually appearing in the i^lsome exagge- 
rations of their ordinary language. Thus acuteness and 
learning could be employed, as weapons of sophistry, to uphold 
despotism and falsehood. Men could prove anything they 
wanted to prove. Knowledge without a soul, instead of pre- 

* Published by Bichard Montague (Montacutius), bishop of Norwich. 
London, 1651. 
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senting any check to the prevailing superstition, walked quietly 
by its side, or was even employed to support and defend it. 
But from the Christian consciousness itself there had already 
gone forth, in the preceding period, during the controversy 
about images, a reaction against one particular Inunch of 
superstition, which, if it could only have made some further 
progress, and more fully evolved the spiritual tendency of 
which it was the manifestation, would, doubtless, never have 
stopped with attacking this single superstition, but would 
have introduced a radical revolution into the whole state of 
the church and of theology. And a reaction of the same sort 
sprung up, for the second time, in the present period. But 
the two causes above mentioned still operated to prevent a 
favourable issue to this reaction ; for superstition stood in 
alliance with the reigning spirit of insincerity, and despotism 
was not fitted to carry such a reaction successfully to its 
end ; it would only convert into a lie the truth itself, which, 
contrary to every law of spiritual development, it would thrust 
upon men by force. Besides, such attacks on superstition, 
which were wholly negative in their aim, and directed only 
s^inst a single branch of it, while the common root of all 
superstition, in the minds of the people and of the church, was 
left untouched, could not possibly succeed. A true reforma- 
tion was impossible, until the true essence of Christian 
faith should be revived, bringing about a r^^ieration of the 
national mind, and by that very means the consequent expul- 
sion of all the elements foreign to pure Christianity. Accord- 
ingly, the issue of the controversies about images in this 
period was such as might naturally be expected under the 
existing condition of the Greek church, and from the way in 
which these controversies were actually conducted. But even 
supposing this reaction could have been carried to its furthest 
extent, and the spiritual tendency from which it sprung could 
have been fully developed, it would still remain a question, 
whether, in the prevailing corruption of the times, this further 
progress in the way of negation would not have superinduced 
a spirit of scepticism still more than a spirit of fkith. 

We will now proceed to a nearer consideration of this 
reaction itself, in the history of the second controversy con- 
cerning images. 

We iiemarked towards tVie cVos^ oi ii)ci^ cowXxos^se^ ttlboot 
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images in the fnoadam^fBdod, "Amt mhhm^ JmMst^mitKskdp 
in the Greek cknt^ kmd cdxaiBad t^ Tietenr. joid the oppe- 
site peitr ked been crmhed inr the ^jevemmeBU t«i the pns-- 
ciples of tke ioooodasti had beoome too aecDi^ £xjed im tlie 
nunds of haA ^ot^eamaacB and laymen, Tjo be dkiodfii^d at 
oiM» by tyrmnnieiil Aiaiane There were^ as it is imported 
in a d<M»nMDt of lieBe tiaieGL ooDoaled iooDoclasts, wha to 
aToid giving cfcnee, oompilied eKtemalhr wiii the £cnK <tf 
Image-woffsfa^ ; eod otbers who even ventured to expmi 
their oooTidioBS poblichr, h i nifiiriw g all iinages &om their 
chmches, and isavii^ Bofhjng in them bnt naked walk ; who 
diflcaxded ewerj acnsnam nediam <^ wMsh^ and were £at 
ampl J eleimdng the thoughts to God in the piayer <xt the 
spirit.* The gieit neglect which fivn Botives of policy wts 
showB to the ieooodasts by the second Nioene coundL served 
to promote the soeoeediBgieectioos of the paity. Forthetrath 
^vns, that multitodeB of dhe puty had safamitted in that coun- 
cil to the dominaat power, and consented to a recantation 
which thej might alterpraids excuse under the softer name 
of acocHnniodatkMi (iMcorofua), merely ^h* the sake of retain- 
ing their InsiM^nieB; and these were only waiting for some 
fiivouiaUe political change, to reavow publicly the principles 
they had never relhiqnished, and to labour more aealouslj 
than ever for their propagation.f The change so earnestly 
desired by this party took place, when Leo the Aimeuian, 
a man firom the bosom of the army in which with the memoiy 
of ioonoehist emperc»s had been transmitted an attachment to 
tfadv religioos principles, placed himself, in the year 813, on 
the imperial throne. It was already noticed with surprise* 
that when the patriarch Kicephorus invited him to give the 
ehurch by a written confession of &ith in accordance with 

* See the Interview oi the patriarch Nicephoros with the emperor 
liCO the Armenian in the Life of this patriarch, composed by the Deacon 
Ignatins, March idth, & 42, and in tiie Collection originum remmqne 
CXmstantinopolitanamm manipnlns, published by Fmnc Ck>mbefi8. Paris, 
1664, pag. 162. 

t Ii 
erents 
speaking 
friiM 0vfnr»4ifTt00» /EA«XX«y ji Itxttiirt^n \xfnntm rttt M^irmMf ikiM^ 

IBbrdnin. T. V. t 990. 
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the church orthodoxy, the customary pledge of security,* he 
put it off, doubtless not without a purpose, till afler his coro- 
nation. The patriarch probably dared not, on account of this 
denial, to refuse the ceremony of coronation to an emperor, 
who already had the power in his hands ; perhaps at the mo- 
ment he suspected nothing. But when, three days afterwards, 
he again invited the crowned emperor to do the same thing, 
the latter contrived in some way or other wholly to evade it ; 
for as in a confession embracing the whole orthodox £iith, 
the confinnation of image- worship and the condemnation of 
the iconoclasts could not fail to be included, he would either 
have to give up his own convictions, and should he afterwards 
undertake to do anything against images, incur the charge of 
perjury and of a fraud practised upon the church, or he would 
be obliged to declare at once, at the very beginning of his 
reign, that he could not make the usual confession on the 
subject of images, thereby calling forth at once the controversy 
on this subject, which he had good reasons for avoiding. But 
the patriarch's suspicions, if not awakened by the first, 
would of course be aroused by this second denial of the 
emperor. The emperor, before he attempted to do anything 
for the suppression of images, wished to be still further con- 
firmed in his own convictions, and to be provided with the 
means of rebutting the objections which might be urged by 
the defenders of their worship ; he therefore consulted with 
a few ecclesiastics of his own persuasion, and in particular he 
directed one of them, John the Grammarian, to bring toge- 
ther a collection of declarations from the older church-fathers 
on the subject in question, — measures which of course would 
only serve to strengthen him in his own views. Once, while he 
was attending on divine service, the words were recited from 
Isaiah xl. : '' To whom then will ye liken God," etc., upon 
which the iconoclasts about him seizing on the passage^ 
endeavoured to persuade him that it was a voice from the 
Almighty, calling upon him to destroy the worship of idols. In 

* That the patriarch should require such a confession of him, is not 
to be regarded as a mark of suspicion, since evidently this -was one of 
the customary formalities observed by every new emperor on entering 
upon his government. This is clearly implied in the language of the 
historiaD Joseph Genesius, x«r« rh i^txiv rns »«^ fifiZs iua-tiicvs vUrun* 
J, I, ed. LachmaDn, pag. 26. 
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* Nieephoras w Apwtm/l t ed tram, a hmSlj of 
worshippers, ffis ftther, ow of the iapoi' 
stntiiie Copti Mj— » inum ed the faner's 

disoorered ^at be kept iaagts is hk hove ml vorshipped thai. lie 
was scourged, deptned, aad hiniihrd lor refosiiig to raMOBce ima^ 
worship. Nieephoras hiiBKlf shared m the trimni^ of imaf^-worship^ 
as imperial camaussary, at die seeoad Niecne eoondL He next becuae 
a monk, and was devafted front the iMnaslic life to the patnarthal 
dignity. See Ids hfe by his scholar, the deaeoo IgnatiiB, 13 March ; in 
the Greek original, in theseeond Tohme, March, in the Appendix, f. TOS. 

f T« ;^«^aX« m^ixZfu*, PosnUy this may mean, as it seems to 
hare been understood by aianj, " Let ns do away with image-worship 
altogether, as a low, nnwortfay thing ;** bat we can hardly suppnse the 
emperor would expres Inmieif so hjurshly oonoeraing images, when it 
was his design to bring the subject before the patriarch in the gentk$t 
manner, and to induce him to consent merely to an <i *»w «m i'« It is 
better to understand by XN""*^ simply the x'H^^'^ umi^^ so dis- 
tinguisbed from the othors. The moderate opponents of image-worship^ 
whom Theodontt Studita wrongly accuses of inconsistency, were willing 
to let the images stand as historical representations, as means of bring* 
ing erents vividly before the senses and memory (they sud : tn miXo k 
Urtsm, ilnyfiru0i «ci iuLfiLwnttt Xi^*' *X*^'^\ ^^7. ^^^ opposed only 
to the wonhip of these images ; and to counteract this among the people* 
they insisted, that the images should be taken away from the low places 
(ths ;^«/uiX«rf^«<f), should be everywhere removed from places wher« 
the multitude could touch them. See Theodore's AnUrrhetlcus IL 
against the Iconodasts, opp. f. 84. 
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fear that one step in yielding would soon lead to another, 
refused to listen to any proposition which required him to suit 
his conduct to the public tone of feeling, the emperor demanded 
of him an express warrant from Scripture in &vour of images. 
Such a warrant, the patriarch of course could not produce ; 
but he spoke of the authority of tradition, on the ground of 
which many other things had been adopted into church prac- 
tice which were still held sacred by the emperor himself, 
though they were not found prescribed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. As to the worship of images (the irpovicvvntng before 
the images), he could appeal to the fact, that it was precisely 
the same with the homage paid to the cross and to the books 
of the gospels ; * for as we have already observed, the icono- 
clasts were guilty of an inconsistency in paying adoration to 
the cross, concerning the magical powers of which they 
adopted the common notions.'!* With the principle of a reli- 
gious mode of thinking opposed to the reigning spirit of the 
age, but a principle not as yet clearly evolved in their own 
minds, they united a form of Christian intuition which would 
not harmonize with that principle, but which they had caught 
up from the Christian life of their times. Hence the defendear 
of image-worship had unquestionably the advantage of con- 
sistency in his contest with the emperor. 

The emperor requested the patriarch to converse on the sub- 
ject with those of the clergy who defended the opposite 
principles, and to consider how he would refute the arguments 
which they could produce. Nicephorus promised to send him 

* See the statement in the continnadon of Theophanes, foL 347, fid. 
Venet 

t The opponent of images, whom Theodore no doubt represents as 
speaking in the spirit and after the customary manner of fais par^, 
requires that the cross in this controversy sbomd be left entirely oat of 
the question. 'O rrautfit yit^ ifn rs xarm rov ^utfii^.otf Anr^nrot vfixaumu 
Antirrfaet. 11. f. 68. *^ Through Christ,'' says he» '' the cross is become 
sanctified." £ 92. The party appealed to all tkose passages of the New 
Testament -which speak of the significance and power of the crou of 
Christ ; and they were of the opinion, that no texts could be found where 
the like was said of the image of Christ But to this Theodore replied, 
that these texts spoke not of the sign of the cross, but of that which wm 
represented by this sign. If that which had been said of the thing 
itself was here transferred to its sign* so might that which is said 6t 
Christ be applied to his image. Antirrhet I. £ 76. 
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well-instmcted theologianBy who would more fully explain to 
him the correct doctrine on this subject, and refute all the ob- 
jections of its opponents. He selected for this purpose certain 
bishops and monks ; but they met with as little success in their 
object as he had done himself, and they refused to enter into 
any conference with the heads of the iconoclasts. Meantime 
the fury of the soldiers, who were deadly opposed to images,- 
broke out in open violence ; whether it could no longer be 
restrained, or whether, according to the current report, they 
were set on by the emperor himself, it wreaked itself on that 
colossal image of Christ, standing before the aoaperor's palace, 
which Leo the Isaurian had removed, and which Irene had 
restored to its former position. This furnished a reason or a 
pretext to the emperor for removing the image once more, so 
as to secure it from the insults of the soldiers. The patriarch 
looked upon these occurrences as betokening the danger which 
now threatened the faith, and in the night he called together 
within his palace several bishops and abbots, to deliberate on 
what was to be done for averting the danger, and to invoke 
the divine assistance in behalf of the church. The emperor, 
on learning this, dreaded the consequences of such a com- 
bination. At day-break he sent for the patriarch, whom he 
accused of fomenting schism, and of sowing the seeds of 
insurrection, while the emperor himself was only studying how 
to preserve the peace. He requested him, as soon as possible, 
to make his appearance, and to give him a report of all that 
had been done. The patriarch obeyed, and the whole assem- 
bly went with him. He first had a private audience with the 
emperor, while the others waited before the gates of the palace.* 
The emperor received the patriarch with reproachful language 
for acting so contrary to his own salutary measures to pro- 
mote pure doctrine and the peace of the church. He could 
appeal to his own knowledge that a party by no means small 
or insignificant had seceded from the church on account of 
these images, firmly believing they had on their side the au- 

*** The authorities followed in this accouixt are, besidas the contiDoation 
of Theophanes, already cited, the Life of the patriarch Nieephoms, also 
cited above, and the Life of the abbot Nicetas, by bis scholar Tbeosterict; 
dd April, in the I. torn, of the April — Appendix, f. 23. The Life of 
Theodore, abbot of the monastery Studiam, at On&i^axitm<C2r^<^^^cfi&xs^ 
to his Works in Sirmond, opp. T. V, 
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rity of Scripture.* For this reason it was their own duty to 
hear the arguments of this party and to refute them. He 
therefore demanded, once more, that a conference should 
be held between the bishops and theologians of the two 
parties. 

Here arose a dispute betwixt the patriarch and the emperor 
on the employment of images in religion, and on their worship. 
Nicephorus resorted to the common arguments, and refuted 
the objection drawn from the forbidding of images in the Old 
Testament, after the current £ishion of polemics among the 
image-worshippers, as we have explained it in our account of 
the image-controversies in the first section.! At the same 
time he declared that, though he could discourse with the 
emperor, he could hold no sort of intercourse with the clei^ 
who had separated themselves from the church. He then 
begged that he might be allowed to introduce into the em- 
peror's presence several witnesses of the principles he had 
expressed, and, being permitted, sent for the bishops and 
monks assembled before the gates of the palace. Many of 
them spoke with great freedom in favour of image- worship. 
Among the boldest was the man who then stood at the head 

* Ov» eJffia, its ouk tvet^i^fittiTCf fiti^eg inft^XtT *ai ixxXnr/tf; ^u^rartu 

TovTtn a90Tf69rns iirtx»fu^ofit909 %mrtiyfAm.ra, See the Life of NicephomSy 
1. C. s. 40. 

t Though this conversation between the emperor and the patriarch 
certainly did not correspond word for word to the form in which it is 
represented in the two reports cited on p. 2G5, yet we may suppose that 
something like this was said on both sides ; we have the current form of 
the arguments used by the two parties. It deserves notice, that accord- 
ing to the statements of Nicephorus, in defending the worship of the 
images of the saints, the saints are distinguished from the frreat mass of 
Christians, insomuch that he depreciates the ordinary Christian life, 
representing the saints as those who alone answered to the idea of that 
lire. He divides men, with reference to the service of God, into three 
classes : those who shun sin from fear of the divine punishment, slaves ; 
those who are incited to strive after goodness by the hope of future 
blessings, hirelings ; finally, those who do good not from the impulses of 
fear or of hope, but out of pure, free love, the children of God, the heirs 
of god and joint-heirs with Christ, whose intercessions with God are 
most prevailing, to whom, as to the satellites of a king, we apply fur aid, 
begging them to lay before him the petitions, which we, in the conscious- 
ness of our sins, venture not to present in our own persons. Vid. Com- 
be£s manipulus, 1. c. 171. 
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of monachism in the Greek church, Theodore, abbot of the 
£imous monastery in Constantinople, called the Studion, after 
the name of its founder, Studius, a noble Roman.* This per- 
son had often shown before, under persecutions and sufferings, 
the inflexibility and steadfastness of his zeal in maintaining 
the sacred laws against the attacks of those who were pos- 
sessed of the civil and ecclesiastical power, and had thus 
acquired a moral power which despotism itself was forced to 
respect.f He caused it to be felt in the present case. The 
check presented by the popes in the Western church against 

* Theodore was educated first as a monk, in the monastery of Saccu- 
dion, under his uncle, the venerated Platon ; then in 794 he was forced 
bv the latter, who, ou account of his advanced age, was no longer able to 
discharge the duties of the office, to take his place as abbot. In the 
year 798 he became abbot of the monastery of Studion, which had been 
destroyed under that enemy of the monks, Constantine Copronymus. 
Under him it rose once more to eminence. 

t When the ^oung emperor Constantine, son of Irene, repudiated his 
spouse, compelling her to enter a convent, and insisted on marrying a 
lady of the court, Theodota, kinswoman of Theodore ; when an eminent 
ecclesiastic, Joseph CEconomus of the church at Constantinople, was 
prevailed on to bestow the Christian consecration on a connection formed 
in violation of the divine law ; when Tarasius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, dared not say a word in opposition to this proceeding : it was the 
nonagenarian Platon, and his nephew Theodore, who spoke out in the 
name of the law, and laboured tO preserve alive the consciousness of 
it in the hearts of the people, for already had the emperor's example, 
sanctioned by the concurrence of the church, found numerous imitators. 
Neither marks of honour nor the flatteries of the emperor and of his 
new consort, nor threats, could move Theodore to yield. He was 
scourged and exiled ; but he continued steadfast, fired the monks and 
ecclesiastics to resistance, and called to his assistance the more independ- 
ent voice of the pope. He renounced church-fellowship with the 
emperor, and with all those who approved of this adulterous connection, 
as he termed it. He inveighed with pious indignation against the 
pretences, that such a compliance with the emperor's wishes was but an 
^ijuvoftiet, that the divine laws were not to be enforced on monarchs 
as on others. He pronounced such assertions to be heresies, doctrines of 
antichrist, and zesdously contended for the truth that there was but one 
gospel for all ; monarchs, as well as subjects, must all in like manner 
bow before the laws of God, and no man had power to grant a dispensa- 
tion from these. When, at a later period, the emperor Nicephorus 
forced the patriarch of that name to reinstate the oeconomus Joseph in 
his office, from which he had been deposed, Theodore stood forth against 
this measure, and involved himself in new persecutions. The letters of 
Theodore, referring to these contests, are to be foun^ \xiii3iafe^T%\.\«K5»-^'l 
4he5e letters. 
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the arbitrary exercise of political power, sometimes in defence 
of the interests of religion and morality, would most often ia 
the Greek church, where no bishop was to be found so inde- 
pendent of the civil government, proceed from monks, who, 
by the universal veneration which their austere life had pro- 
cured for them, exercised a predominant influence over the 
people, and whose unconquerable disposition, quickened and 
animated by faith, opposed a firm bulwark of defence against 
the inroads of temporal power. Such a person was Theo- 
dore. 

He ventured in this case to enter a protest against the very 
principle of Byzantine despotism. He told the emperor that 
it belonged to him to guide the affiiirs of state and of war, not 
the affairs of the church, for the administration of these 
church-offices had been divinely instituted. St. Paul, in 
Ephesians, i v., said that Christ had appointed apostles, prophets, 
and pastors, but not kings. Said the emperor, " Do not 
rulers, then, belong also to the church ? " Instead of cor- 
recting this misapprehension, Theodore unfitly replied, ** The 
emperor belongs to the church, if he does not wilfully exclude 
himself from it — if he does not company with heretics, on 
whom the anathema of the church has lighted." Upon this 
the emperor indignantly dismissed them. Still it was by no 
means his intention to stand forth as an avowed opponent of 
images. In the presence of these ecclesiastics he took out an 
image from his bosom and kissed it. He always assumed the 
air of one who only spoke in the name of that important 
party, the iconoclasts, a party which might any day occasion 
a disturbance of the public peace. He wished to be regarded 
as a neutral, a mediator (^£flrir>;c), as he styled himself, be- 
tween the two parties, labouring to negotiate a reimion ; but 
the image-worshippers refused to enter into any conference 
with those whom they affected to consider as heretics, and ex- 
cluded from the communion of the church. By the obstinacy 
and the violence of the leading men on the side of the image- 
worshippers, and by the impatience of the military, who de- 
manded the extirpation of idol-worship on the other, the 
emperor himself was constantly propelled forward from one 
step to another in the measures which he adopted. 

After he had dismissed the ecclesiastics from his palace, the 
monks assembled in a body at ^i\i^ T^*&v\^xi^^ <^1 l\y& abbot 
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Theodore, where the latter, by his authority and his worc^ 
enkincUed their zeal in £ivoue of the images. From such 
meetings the most dangerous consequences were to be appre- 
haided to the public tranquillity. When the monks had 
retired to their cloisters, command was given by the prefect 
of the residential city of Constantinople, in the emperor's 
name, to all abbots, that they should hold no meetings tog^ 
ther ; that they must abstain from all conversations on the 
disputed points of faith, and from all answers to questions 
relating thereto. All were required to bind themselves, by 
the signature of their names, to obey this edict. Many sub- 
scribed without hesitation, thinking that silence was no denial 
of the truth; but such was not the opinion of the abbot 
Theodore — he refused to subscribe, saying it was right to obey 
God rather than man. He issued a circular letter to the 
monks,* severely reflecting upon the conduct of those who 
subscribed the edict ; he declared that they had betrayed the 
truth and violated their duty as abbots ; he opposed to them 
the example of the apostles, who would not be prevented by 
any human power from testifying of Christ ; he contrasted 
their conduct with that of the ancient monks. Should the 
abbots say in justification of themselves, " What are we f *' 
(What can we do against the cmnmand of the emperor ?) — ^he 
had to reply : " In the first place, you are Christians, who in 
every way are bound to speak now ; then monks, who, loosed 
from the ties of the world, are not to suffer yourselves to be 
determined by any outward considerations ; finally, abbots, 
whose vocation it is to see that every stone of stumbling be 
removed from the way of others, and are the more bound 
therefore to avoid being stones of stumbling yourselves, 
Christ declares that he will refuse to receive no one who 
comes to him — John vi. 37. But should a monk or an abbot 
come to you to inquire after the truth, must you withhold from 
them the instruction because the emperor has commanded it? 
Then surely you have, by your subscription, pledged your- 
selves to obey the emperor rather than Christ." 

At first the bishops and abbots, by their resistance to the 
emperor's orders, exposed themselves to persecution, not as 
image -worshippers, but as rebels against the imperial autho- 
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rity ; but as it was the time of high festival, the emperor chose 
to do nothing then which might occasion a disturbance. On 
the festival of Christmas he attended the public services of 
the church ; and as the emperor was allowed to enter the holj 
of holies, and there partake of the holy sacrament of the 
Supper, he made use of this privilege, and, as he entered, 
prostrated himself before the curtains of the sanctuary, on 
which was painted the story of Christ's nativity.* This occa- 
sioned great rejoicings among the image-worshippers. They 
looked upon it as a favourable omen, a token that the emperor 
meant to proceed no further in attacking the images ; but th&r 
joy was soon at an end, for the emperor, to whom it was not 
agreeable, doubtless, that ^'too much should be inferred from 
his conduct, omitted the ceremony of prostration at the next 
succeeding festival of Epiphany. The patriarch Nicephorus 
bid Theodore take courage : he wrote pressing letters to the 
empress, and to several of the more important men at court, 
calling upon them all to use their influence with the emperor 
to dissuaide him from undertaking to remove the images. 
This brought him into still greater disgrace with the emperor, 
who manifested his displeasure by depriving him of an office 
attached to the patriarchal dignity, the oversight of the church 
valuables, and by forbidding him publicly to preach, or 
celebrate the sacrament of the Supper.f It was with reluc- 
tance that the emperor resorted to force — with reluctance that 
he deposed the patriarch ; but having once made his own sub- 
jective views a law for the church, no other course was left for 
him to take. The palace of the patriarch was attacked by 
the soldiers,]: which shows how deeply he had incurred the 
hatred of the iconoclasts. The emperor meanwhile succeeded 
in inducing many bishops, even such as had previously united 
with the patriarch in defending the images, to acquiesce in 
his measures. These bishops were invited to assemble in a 
synod (a so-called avvohoQ kv^rifiovcra) at Constantinople, for 
the purpose of issuing the first ordinances against images. 
The patriarch Nicephorus steadfastly resisted their decrees, 

♦ See the continuation of Theophanes, p. 348. 

t See the Life of Nicephorus, s. 60, and the ahove-cited letters of 

Theodore, II. 2: K^uTrSi It^ou^ySv 'Sixfi<po^«i dvec^i^u ro Xa^^«. 

^ As the image-worshippers assert, at the instigation of the emperor; 
but here we have no good TeaBOB. V>\i^\«^e iSbiom. 
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and lelased to i cc oguii e the antliaiitj of tlie «tikmL There- 
fore, in the year 815, he ms deposed mad buusebed, and 
HieodotaB CMsiteno, a layman of noble birth behmgiiig to 
an iconoclastic laoe, beii^ a descendant of Con^antine 
Copronymns, iras appointed his successor; bat the party of 
the image-woriiippersy who pernsted in recognizing Nice- 
phcnns as the only r^nlar patriarch, renounced chnrch-^U 
lowship with the man who luui been put in his phice. The 
abbot Theodore was the sool of this party. He declared the 
recognition of image-worship to be one of the essentials of 
fidth ; foTy acccHrding to that connection of ideas which we 
have already explained, £uth in the true incarnation of the 
Logos, and consequently in Jesns, as Redeemer, seemed to 
him inseparably ccmnected with the recognition of the trme 
image of Jesus, and the worship of Jesus in his image. 
Coi&ss Christ, confess his image; deny Christ, deny his 
image. 

In the controversy between the image-worshippers and the 
iconoclasts generaUy was exhibited, as we have already pointed 
out in the first section relating to these disputes, the anta* 
gonism between two tendencies of the religious spirit — a 
tendency on the one side to ideaUsmj and a tendency on the 
other to realism ; though the tendency to idealism in the ico- 
noclasts was still covered up under many foreign elements, 
derived from the tendency of the times to a sensuous realism, 
was still a more or less unconscious, undeveloped thing. That 
element of sensuous realism in the Christian spirit now found 
a powerful representative in Theodore, in whose character all 
was of a piece. The iconoclasts frequently insisted on the 
duty of worshipping God in spirit and in truth. They called 
it a humbling of Christ and of the Spirit to represent them 
by images made of earthly materials. Let Christ remain, 
said they, for the contemplation of the spirit ; it is only by 
the Holy Spirit we receive into the soul his true image — a 
divine image of him by the work of sanctification. In oppo- 
sition to this, says Theodore — "That which you consider 
humbling, is precisely what is exalting and worthy of God. 
Is it not the humiliation of self that glorifies the great ? So 
his condescension to us, who is exalted above all, redounds 
to his glory. The creator of all things became flesh, and did 
not disdain to be so caiied as he appeared* li \Xv<^ f^xscC^^xsc^- 

VOL, VI. ^ 
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tion of the Spirit had sufficed, then he needed only to present 
Mmself to us in this,* and we should have to consider his hu- 
man appearance and his human life as an empty show ; but 
€rod forbid. He, being man, sufiered as a man ; be ate and 
drank, and was subject to all affections, like as we are, sis 
excepted ; and thus what seems to be a humiliation^ a debase- 
ment, redounded rather to the glory of the Eternal Word."j: 
Again, the iconoclasts maintained that, by reason of the 
mxUiypostctsia of the humanity in Christ, the Logos itself 
constituting his personality, only a universal luimaa nature 
could be ascribed to him, and he could not be represented 
with the same particular and characteristic marks as any other 
human individual. % On the other hand, Theodore says — 
*^ I'he universal subsists only in the individual. If we do not 
conceive human nature as subsisting in the iadividual, wft 
must wholly deny its reality, and fall into Docetism." § The 
iconoclasts condemned images formed of earthly matter, aa a 
degradation of the holy, the divine — as a work of pagan, 
juggling art; Theodore, on the contrary, sees something 
divine in art, that art which forms an image of man just.aa 
he himself was created after the image of God, and became a 
copy of the divine in human form. || In his entire human; 
appearance, Christ was the image of God ; Christv therefore, 
must also admit of being represented in the like raanner.lT 
Considering the subject from this point of view, it may be 
easily explained why Theodore should contend so zealously for 
images ; for faith in the reality of Christ's human nature ; 
ftiith in the fact, that, through Christ, the chasm before 
existing betwixt God and man was filled up; faith in the 
glorification of human nature by Christ, was identified 
by him with the recognition of religious images. This 
connected whole of religious intuition was his point of de» 

* TSLuvarat ly rii tutTtt »«vy ^et^iet, 
t Antirrhetic* I. f. 75. 

vn^rriv ^ if rev riva fih Vfifjuetlvewttv^ aXXa <rov jut^oXau iiv^Ptm^ ^rm 

y^^tfitu'y Antirrhet III. f. 108. 

II Td ttar iUovei Btou ^t^roifivfiat riv Siv6^ti>vcVf Si/xviwi Buov ts ^^nfi» 

f AndrrhtL III. f. 123. 
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parture in aH he said, wrote^ and did m the present contro- 
Tersy. 

He assored the deposed patriarch, Nicephoms, that he sym- 
pathized with him in his sufferings for the truth.'* On Palm 
Sunday, 815, he directed his monks to bear images in solenm 
procession round the court of the monastery, chanting hynms 
in their praise. This excited the displeasure of the emperor. 
He directed that Theodore should be threatened with severe 
punishment; but such threats could make no impression 
en a man who longed to suffer for what he believed to be the 
cause of Christ. The new patriarch, Theodotus, assembled, 
in the mean time, a council at C<onstantitiople, which abo- 
lished the decrees of the second Nieene council, and again 
banished images from the churches. This council issued 
a circular letter, summoning aU abbots to appear and assist 
in the common deliberations at Constantinople ; but a large 
number of them declined to comply, on the ground that they 
did not recogni2e this as a regular assembly. The abb<^ 
Theodore, in the name of this exposition party, sent a letter 
to the synod, setting forth that, according to the ecclesiastical 
laws, they could not put their hands to anything which 
related to the general concerns of the church without their 
bishop, Nicephoms, nor take part in the proceedings of any 
synod assembled without his concurrence ; at the same time 
expressing themselves, in the strongest terms, in fiivour of 
miage*worship. As to the abbots who . complied with the 
invitation, the emperor endeavoured to bring them over to his 
own views, first by friendly words, then by threats. If the 
latter bad no effect, he caused them to be imprisoned and then 
sent into exile ; but after a short time he recalled them, and 
promised them security, provided only they would recognize 
Theodotus as patriarch, and maintain church-fellowship with 
hire. Thus it should seem it was the emperor's plan, when 
he feund it impossible as yet to force tl^se monks to sub- 
mit to the decrees against images, to make them promise, at 
least, that though they worshipped images themselves, they 
would not stigmatize the other party as heretics, nor occasion 
any schism. A part of the monks agreed to this ; many of 
them, however, as for instance the abbot Nicetas, afterwards 

♦ Theodor. Studit, \. 11. ep. \ft. 
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repented that they had been induced to yield so £ir as this, 
retracted their prombe, openly testified their zeal for image- 
worship, and thus exposed themselves to new persecutions.* 
The emperor met with the most violent resistance from the 
abbot Theodore. This abbot carried his fiinatical zeal 
against the inconoclasts, whom he considered as heretics, to 
such a length, that he not only held it to be his duty to 
abstain from all church-fellowship with them, but to avoid all 
intercourse with them, to refuse even to eat or drink with 
them.'l' Whoever consented to do even thisy was to be 
excommunicated, and not restored without church-penance. 
If all intercourse with the iconoclasts was looked upon as de- 
filing, much less could it be permitted to. receive from them, 
or from those who stood in church-fellowship with them, any 
ecclesiastical act whatsoever, baptism, distribution of the 
euchariiit, or the consecration of a marriage.;^ As, according 
to the emperor's plan, it was only required of the monks that 
they should not renounce the fellowship of the new patriarch, 
and of the bbhops devoted to him, many, to escape persecu- 
tion, without giving up their convictions, allowed them- 
selves to resort to a certain mental reservation — a so-called 
oiKovojiia. They avowed that they remained in the fellow- 
ship of the church, but by this they understood the church- 
fellowship with the orthodox ; and thus they succeeded to over- 
reach their examiners. § But Theodore declared that this was 
not accommodation || {plKoyofjLla)^ but treachery to the truth ; 

• Vid. vita NicetsB, s. 40. 

f Kay Iv fi^futn »»< iriftutrt zm) ^iXief ^vyxarit^t rctt tti^trixtug, vtriV' 
PvHs, Theodor. Studit, II. 32. 

^ When the iconoclasts ruled in the Greek church, and those ecclesi- 
astics who renounced fellowship with them were regarded by the families 
devoted to image-worship as the only true Catholic clergy, the children 
At>m all quarters, city and country, were brought in great numbers to 
the latter, to receive from them the rite of baptism. See Nicetas' Life of 
Ignatius, Harduin. V. f. 951. And those who wished to be ordained as 
priests travelled for this purpose to Home, to Lombardy, or to Naples. 
See Theodorus Studita, 1. II. ep. 215, f. 583. 

§ Theodor. ep. II. 40 : Eav i(4ilcl»s hafikfihtg if ftfi iMttmtZ, TTmfif 

^vKv^if (the cross affixed, according to the usual custom, to the signa- 
ture), oTt JMiva^vAr, /itiSiv iTt^tv ^o'A.tMr^»yfMvinh)t «*«(« rm tu^irtxaiVf ethrvi 

1} In the Greek church, where the principle of olxtvofitu was often 
applied, in direct contradictiou to truth, \Xm\jsX\ifex^%^tdftd as a distin- 
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and whoever allowed himself in such a trick ought to be 
cut off, as a traitor to the truth, from the communion. The 
contest for images among such people, was a contest for 
life or death. When, through the influence of the monks, 
these principles were spread among the people, the iconoclasts 
would necessarily become objects of universal abhorrence, and 
the strife between the two fanatical parties lead to the most 
violent political disturbances. It mattered not that Theodore 
was banished from one place to another, placed imder a 
stricter watch, kept under closer confinement ; wherever he 
went he still laboured to spread image-worship, and to foment 
the spirit of resistance against the imperial measures. Many 
who had acknowledged fellowship with the patriarch, were, 
by his influence, induced to withdraw it again. His friends 
contrived to bribe his keepers, or the latter, out of pity 
or respect to the venerable old man, connived at many things. 
Thus he ever found it in his power to maintain a correspond- 
ence with his friends, and by his words, while absent as 
a martyr, to accomplish so much the more for the good cause. 
In his cell he employed himself in composing works in 
defence of image-worship. He told those who were convey- 
ing him away to some remoter spot of confinement, they 
might oblige him to change his place, but he should consider 
every place as his own, for the whole earth was the Lord's, 
and they could not compel him to silence. Thus then the 
emperor, who was determined not to give up the project he 
had once conceived, of destroying image-worship again by the 
civil arm, found himself compelled, when all his commands 
fell powerless on the inflexible will of Theodore, to resort to 
those violent and cruel measures wliich it was evidently his 
intention, in the first place, to avoid. His anger against the 

gnished merit of Theodore Studita, that he followed Basil of Csesarea, 
and upheld the law of veracity as one of unconditional validity, allowing 
no exception for necessary fidsehood. He says, in general, tiiat the di- 
vine laws require unconditional obedience, and allow of no exception in 
reference to persons, times, or circumstances. Holding fast to tins prin- 
ciple, in respect to all those so-called cases of collision which relate to the 
duties owed to one's self, he is still embarrassed by those caf«es of colli- 
sion which relate to one's duties to others. In these cases he would get 
along, by resorting to sophistical interpretation, to a certain reserva.t&A 
■mentalis. Thus he thinks it would be unnecessary \a a'^TcaX ^OcoX ^3b^»^ 
hood is in my ease aiiowable. Vid. 1. 11. ep. a^. 
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monks, who cbiefly resisted his will, knew no bounds. Ex3e, 
close confinement in chains^ hunger and thirst, and severe 
scourging, were the punishments employed to compel them to 
yield. For the most part the persecution was directed exchi- 
sively against the monks ; here and there, however, laytneo, 
who had been hurried away by the enthnsiasn of the monks, 
also suffered.'* The greatest martyr of all was Tlieodorey 
who was left half dead under the lashes of the soenrge. 
He had a faithful companion and sharer of his snfferifigs 
in his scholar Nicholas,| who forgot his own afflictions to ad- 
minister to the wants of his spiritual j&ther. A nun provided 
him with the means of sustenance, at the hazard of lier liie, 
and in despite of the insults to which she exposed herself, in 
one prison where he suffered from want.{ Onee, after beii^ 
severely scourged, he was cast into a dungeon, where, cut off 
from all intercourse with others, and from all hope that on the 
&rst failure of his store of food some compassionate keeper 
would secretly share with him his allowance, death by starva- 
tion stared him in the face. He then wrote : § ** God. 
flourishes us, and we praise him ; but if, by God's provi- 
dence, the means of sustenance fails, my life will end, and In 
this also I will rejoice. This also is a great gift of <3rod.* 
He saw in all things the grace of God freely bestowed wiidiout 
any merit of his own. || 

If we may credit Theodore,ir whose story, we must udmit, 
perfectly accords with the spirit of the Byzantine despotism, 
a secret police was established for the purpose of huntisg 
out all the refuges of image-worship. Hired i^yies we» 
scattered in every direction,** whose business it was to infonii 

♦ Theodore writes (1. II. ep. 55) to a' layman, who was diained and 
imprisoned for image- worship, that he was the only confessor among the 
laity; yet in another letter (1. II. 71) he says — Women and maioens, 
laymen and senators, were to be found among the sufferers. 

t His Life in Combefis Bibliothecse patmm novum aoctarinm. Paris, 
1648, T. II. In the Latin translation, in the Actis Sanctor. Febmar. T. I. 
1 538. 

t Vid. 1. II. ep. 94. § L. II. ep. 34. 

iya^ov M TVS yns aXX« rWyarr/w. 
t L. II. ep. 14. 
** MtivuTmi xeti avrr«jMW«) tig tutre Twr$ <rjE^« rw K^rtvmf yafur 
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against every man who spoke offensively of the «mperor, who 
refused to have any fellowship with ieonocflasts; •every one 
who wrote a book in defence of images ; every one who kept 
images or an image in his house, who harboured a person 
banished for image-worship, or who ministered to the neces- 
sities of a person imprisoned for that t;ause — such were 
immediately seized, scourged, and banished. The inrfluenoe 
of early impressions, and especially the influence of church 
psalmody, in propagating religious opinions, beii^ well under- 
stood, since it was chiefly by these means that image-worsbtp 
had taken so deep a hold on the minds of the people, tfa^ 
same means were employed to procure admission for the 
opposite principles. Great pains were taken to have the 
books used in the schools so prepared that an abhorrence of 
images might be infused at once into the minds of children 
and youth.* The old ecclesiastical hymns relating to images 
were expunged, and new ones introduced of an opposite 
tenden(^.t 

The emperor Leo having been cut off by a conspiracy, his 
enemy, Michael IL, tlie Stammerer, was, by the same party, 
taken from his prison 4ind chains, and elevated to the imperial 
throne. Owing to the hostile relations which had subsisted 
between hJm and his predecessor, the image- worshippeocs 
might expect that he would be disposed to favour their cause. 
When he liberated those who had been imprisoned on account 
of their zeal for images, and recalled the exiles, their esE- 
pectations were raised to a still higher pitch. The chiefs of 
the knage- worshippers returned from exile, as well as the 
de^iosed patriarch Nioephorus ; atid the abbot Theodore 
Studita earnestly petitioned the emperor, that he would take 
measures to complete the triumph of truth and piety in the 
churcli, and begin by restoring the bond of connection betwixt 
the three head churches. Theodore explained to him, at 
length, how essential image-worship was to orthodoxy. He 
also applied to the oourtiers, men and women, who were most 

* Theodor. Stadit. I. c. f. S18 : T» wfirMe U nig r^f Uifitlag "iiyfrnrnt 
t Vid. lib. II ep. 15, to the patriarch of ADtioch,f. 320: Ua^e^viX' 

Xovreu •specXfiviien a^^ato'jret^aioTM, u tits Tf^i ttKctw ^iral rt^ eLvraiirmt 
Tti Mtfi^ via ^iyfiwrtt ut ir^oZ^rtv «f//ubty«, «XXa roTs iratn ir^of rSf 
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nearly attached to the emperor's person, and urged them to 
do their utmost in persuading^ him to take some decided course 
of action in favour of image- worship. Michael, in feet, had 
no particular hostility to images. He was not opposed to 
them iu the same sense as the earlier emperors of this ten- 
dency; but he was opposed to the extravagant worship of 
images. He understood better than other Byzantine emperors 
how to distinguish and separate the whole sphere of his duty, 
as a civil ruler, from his own subjective opinions as a 
Christian. The restoration and preservation of tranquillity in 
the empire, which had been disturbed by these party disputes, 
was his first aim ; and, to secure this, he deemed it best not 
to alter the existing ecclesiastical relations, but to leave every 
one at liberty to act, without molestation, according to his 
own religious convictions. Thus he expressed himself to 
the abbot Theodore; and all he required of the image- 
worshippers was, that they should not stigmatize the other 
party as heretics, nor do anything whereby the public quiet 
migiit be disturbed. But of course these people would be 
quit« as little satisfied with such a policy, as with an open 
attack on the images. At their own point of view, and with 
their impressions respecting the importance of the contested 
points, a tolerance of this kind appeared no better than in- 
difference to the faith generally. It is no wonder therefore, 
that so many injurious reports, in part self-contradictory, 
respecting the heretical or sceptical character of this emperor, 
should get abroad, and even hh handed down to posterity, 
the truth of which cannot, indeed, be either directly denied, 
or on these grounds positively affirmed ; as, for example, 
that he maintained Judas Iscariot was saved, that he doubted 
the doctrine of a future resurrection, and denied the doctrine 
of a Satan, because no such being is mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, What the emperor chiefly desired was, that a con- 
ference of the theologians of the diflerent parties might be 
held in his own presence, and thus a compromise be effected. 
This he proposed to Nicephorus and to Theodore ; but the 
latter repeated the same objections which he had made to a 
similar proposal under the preceding reign. He would enter 
into no sort of fellowship with men whom he regarded as 
heretics ; he avowed once more the non-Byzantine principle 
iperors and civil magistrates \va.N^ woxVwv^ \.c> d<\ with 
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ecclesiastical matters, the regulation of which belongs exchi- 
sively to those on whom Christ had conferred the power to 
bind and to loose. It belonged to monarchs to seal and ratify, 
and to assist in carrying into effect, the decrees of spiritual 
authorities.* The emperor should, in the first place, restore 
Kicephorus to his office, and give over to him the direction 
of these matters ; or if Nicephorus was suspected by him, he 
might have recourse to the Boman church ; for a patriarch 
could only be judged by his equals. The bishop of Borne he 
regarded as the first among the patriarchs ; and the whole five 
together were bound to maintain inviolate the organism of the 
church.'!' 

Meanwhile, there was growing up an intermediate party ,{ 
between the zealous image-worshippers and the decided 
iconoclasts, — a direction which most fully accorded with the 
views of the emperor. This party distinguished two different 
stages in Christianity, the stage of the mature, those who feel 
no need of sensible means to excite their devotion, who are 
satisfied with the instruction given by the holy Scriptures ; 
and the stage of the weak, the immature, those who need a 
preparatory culture by these sensible means of devotion.§ 
Theodore, however, would not allow that any such distinctions 
in the Christian church, between Bible-Christians and image- 
Christians, were valid ; because it was contrary to the imity 
of the Christian platform, as laid down by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii. 28. Within the community of Christians, such a dis- 
tinction betwixt minors and majors ought no longer to exist. 
He maintained, on the contrary, that as every one of the per- 
fect, though clothed with the authority of an apostle, still 
needed the Scripture of the gospels, so he needed also the 

* L. II. ep. 129. Bm^tXutf r« ^tntirmw^itv ««} ^vfttrt^^myi^w rti 

f T« irt9T»»o(v^6f K^arcg vtit l»»xW«f* The Boman bishop, vr^mri' 

X By this party it was affinned that the controversy did not relate to 
any object of faith, that it was wron^ to call the opponents of images 
heretics, imm 11 — says Theosterict, m his Life of Nicetas, s. 27 — ovli 

€u»vrn returns hyitnirtu^ dXXa ^tkont»Mv, . 

$ So Theodor. Studita describes their way of thinking : ^y^u^w/Atv 
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outward representation of images answering to that Soriptnre ; 
and the same reverence was due to both.* But -on the-odier 
hand, the worship of images was by many carried to such ai 
excess, that even Theodore was constrained to combat these 
extravagances as contrary to the essence of the Chrudu 
worship of God. There were those who maintained that the 
image of Christ must be adored in the same manner witk 
Christ himself. t He described the bent of these enthoiisito 
as an error on the opposite extreme to the error of the ioooo- 
dasts.l It was his doctrine, on the contrary, that the Xoripefi 
could have reference only to God ; but to Christ's image, a 
relative worship, TrpovKvvritTig (r\tTiKTi, was due — relative t» 
that which is represented in the image. Hence it migfat be 
said the image of Christ is worshipped or Cluistis wor^^fed 
in his image. It was not a double worship, but one, referring 
from the image to Him who is contemplated in the image.! 

But now, inasmuch as the image-worshippers had, firem the 
first breaking out of these controversies, found counteouee 
and support from the Romish church, and inasmuch as thef 
had spread within that church the most injurious reports 
respecting the erroneous doctrines prevailing in the^ied^ 
church, the emperor Michael, in the year 824, for the piirpoie 
of justifying his conduct, sent an embassy to Borne, to fX^ 
Paschalis I., with costly presents for the church of St Peter. 
To insure the accomplishment of his purpose, he sentat the 
eame time, and in the same company, an embassy to the 
emperor Lewis the Pious, with a letter, in which, to defend 
the reputation of his orthodoxy against the injurious reports 

♦ Theodor. IL171.^ 

vtfitax*'^^* civTifT^ip'Ttu. II. 151. With regard to these two obficoie 
names of sects, we may observe that the root of the first is T(wuA% 
TX»tf»etXi, wfaich in the mediseval Greek denoted an esErtfaen veiBeli 
pottery : the root of the second is KivrouxXm, Kf i>r«i;x%«», — Latin oenti^ 
centunculos, Greek xfyrtiv, — signification, woven, knit; see the Greek 
glossary of Dafresne, nnder the words cited. It is probable, tlierefi)ie» 
that these names of sects came from images manufactured of day, toi 
others which were woven or kuit The latter were fireqnently to be mat 
with among the later Greeks. 

§ n^offcvw^ig ofiMvufAtt, not €Vf»t%vfAdf, II. 87, 151, 161. He deelarei 
tdso against those who placed «;ac\i\TM&m^<vya& oivi YccA3^g% «s derignaieA 
attributes belonging only to GcA, ^wWn?, »«^iWtv%, ?>«fc«'iku«..\W\» 
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then cinculated, lie laid down a confesooQ of Mik, aiicl ia 
which he solicited the g^d offices of the emferor to iartbat 
his cause with the pope. Ia justificatioB of the .measiinQg^ 
resorted to in the Greek ehureh againi^ images, he descHho* 
in this letter the extravagant pitch to which the 8upei»titioa 
of the image-worshippers had ^gone. Crosses had been rp* 
moved from the churches,* and images substituted in their 
place; lights were placed before these images, and inoenae 
burnt to them. The same honour was paid to images as to 
the sign of the cross tm which Christ had suffe]%d for the 
salvation of mankind. Before the images hymas were chanted* 
and help was invoked from them ; some took them for ged*r 
fathers in the baptism of their children ; others had em,ployed 
them in preference to pbus and liiving men, to witness their 
consecration to the monastic life.^ Ma&y of the clergy had 
jnixed the paint from these images with tbe sacramental wiae.;; 
and after the celebration of the eucharist given of it to those 
whom they chose to honour with «uch a piivilege. Otheis 
had placed the lAHfd's body in the hand of an image, thus 
making it a eommiinicaat. The measures which he had 
adopted against images, he r^res^its as •deigned Hierely t* 
suppress such superstitions ; hence the im^ejsi ihad been se* 
moved from the inferior places, but allowed to remain in the 
higher, wiieie they knight serve as a pictorial substitute for 
the Scripture8.:|: 

The emperor Theeph^us, who succeeded his t&tber Michael 
in the year 880, was animated by a warm sympathy for the 
af&irs of the church, and his piety manifested itself also 
in those forms in which alone it oould nt that time be 
acknowledged in the Greek church — ^in the zealous worship of 
Mary and the saints. He was the author of several church 
hymns, which were publicly used Since his piety exhibited 
itself in the eommon church forms, the image-worshippas 
jconfidently expected that by his means the images would be 
-restored to their ancient lionour ; for th^ could concave of 

* Which the emperor — irbether the fiict was to or not— careftiUyno- 
^iced, iu order to represent his opponents as dishononring the holy sym^ 
bo], thus pladng them in an odious light 

t Adhibitis imaginibos quasi in sinum eamm decidere capillos (in 4he 
lOBBure) 6ln«»bant 

; Mansi Condi T.XIV. t 419. ..^v. 
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true piety only in connection with image-worship— -but they 
were doomed to disappointment. The vital interest he felt 
in religion was the very cause which determined the emperor 
to resort to more violent measures against images ; for in 
image- worship he saw a renewal of idolatry, which he believed 
himself called upon in every way to destroy. His teacher, 
John the Grammarian — that violent enemy of images, had 
deeply imbued him with his own principles. John was his 
principal adviser in all these measures; and when the pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople fell vacant, John was elevated by 
his grateful pupil to this highest spiritual dignity. To the 
emperor Theophilus it appeared, for so he expressed it, a 
thing unworthy of man's spirit, which should rise to the pure 
contemplation of divine things, to undertake to move it by 
such low, sensual impressions, thus drawing it down to sense. 
But he was bent on making his own subjective views a law to 
others ; when, therefore, he experienced from the monks 
(among whom were several skilful painters, men who united 
the religious interest with the artistic) the most determined 
opposition, he yielded to the dictates of passion. The monks, 
who as teachers and artists laboured fbr the promotion of 
image-worship, were banished, scourged, and subjected to 
various cruel and ignominious punishments.* A monk, 
Lazarus, who after suffering severe bodily castigation was 
set at liberty, fled to a church in Constantinople, dedicated to 
John the Baptist, and, forgetting his pain in the enthusiasm 
for religious art, painted on the spot a picture of John the 
Baptist, which long continued to be held in the highest 
veneration in the Greek church, and even enjoyed the repu- 
tation of performing miraculous cures.f 

But wUle Theophilus was directing all the energies of the 
imperial government to the extirpation of image-worship, the 
way was preparing for a new reaction within his own domestic 
circle, in £ivour of that worship, and once more from a woman. 
The empress Theodora came from a family devoted to image- 

* Two well-known snfferers under this reign were the monks and bro- 
thers Theodore (snrnamed i y^arr^s, from certain letters branded on 
his face, as it is said, by the emperor's command) and Theophanes the 
'singer. 

f See, besides others, ConstanUn, Porphyrogenet continoat. — ^reign of 
this emperor, s, 13. 
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iii^orship, and she had been educated in it. Her mother, Theoc- . 
tista, who resided in Constantinople, sedulously cherished this 
religious tendency in her and in her children. Once, when 
the daughters of the empress were on a visit to her, she took 
some images from a chest, in which she kept them concealed, 
and showing them to the children, exhorted them to hold such 
objects sacred, and to worship them. She made the young 
princesses kiss them, applied the images to their faces, to their 
brows, that they might be sanctified by the holy touch. The 
emperor was informed of all this by his youngest daughter, 
who, with the ingenuousness of a child, answered all his ques- 
tions. He found out also that his wife kept images by her, 
and worshipped them. Tet he took no active measures to 
guard against a future movement in favour of image-worship ; 
thougth he is said to have drawn a promise from Theodora 
that afler his death the arrangements he had established should 
not be altered.* He died early, leaving behind him Theodora,^ 
with a minor son, Michael. The guardianship of the young 
prince was entrusted to his uncle Manuel, and to Theoctistus* 
Both were image- worshippers ; but Theoctist was the most 
zealous of the two, and was in favour of restoring image- 
worship at once. But the more prudent Manuel, dreading 
the resistance they would have to encounter from the party of 
the iconoclasts, which during the last reign had been raised 
again to importance, held him back ; besides, Theodora was 
afraid to do anything against the will of her beloved husband, 
to whom she had made so sacred a promise. Meantime a pre* 
paratory measure, of some importance towards the wished-for 
change, was the recalling of the monks from their different 
places of exile, who now exerted their whole influence to 
bring about once more the triumph of image-worship in the 
popular mind. An unexpected circumstance favoured their 
designs. Manuel was attacked with a dangerous sickness. . 
Several monks visited him, and, standing around his sick bed, 
soothed his departing moments with their prayers and spiritual 
songs. They told him that God would spare his life, if he 
would pledge himself to devote it to the work of restoring the 
images. He promised; and having recovered, felt himself 
bound to make every effort to redeem his vow. Theoctist 

* Genes, I. III. ed. Lachmanii, i^. 1 V* 
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Altered folly- and heartily into all hia plaiB, The emps«fia 
Theodora; showed «t first more hesitation — the memory of heat 
husband was still deav to her ; but being herself devoted te 
image«-wor8hip in its most superstitious form, her leelings on 
this point were easily wrought upon, whea Manuel hinted at 
tiie danger of exeiting the divine di^easure, so it was resalved 
that the usual measures should be taken for the restoratioft of 
image- worship. The patriarch John, of Constantinc^e, who 
adhered stead&stly to his principles, was compelled to resign 
his office, and retire to a monastery. The moak MetiiodiuS) 
a zealot for image-worship,, who had suffered much for the 
cause during the preceding reign^ wa» appointed to take hm 
place* But Theodora ^11 cherislied too sacred a regard for 
the memory of her husband to be willing to acquiesce in 
another measure, by which it was proposed to anathe^iatin 
him as a promoter of heresy. She informed the new patriardi 
and the c^her assembled bisiiops, that there was but one coBr 
dition on which she eould consent to the restoration of image- 
worship, which was, that they should pledge themselvtss to 
obtain from God the pardon of her husband. The patriarch 
Methodius explained to her, that the power of the keys which 
they possessed reached only to the living ; that they could do 
nothing for the souls of the departed, except in a few cases of 
minor transgression, but which had evidently been followed 
by repentance.* The ease was entirely different with those 
who had manifestly passed from this life to perdition, as in 
tiieir opinion must be the certain &te of all promoters of 
erroneous doctrines and persecutors of the orthodox. The 
empress, bent on obtaining at any rate firom the clergy the 
wish of her heart, now resorted to a fiction f — whether it came 
up in her onvn mind, or was suggested to her by another— 
whereby she hoped that her request might be granted witUotrt 
any violation of the doctrine of the church* She declared 
that her husband, had certainly been induced b^ore his death) 
by her own representations of the dread&d curse of the church 
impending over him, to repent of and to renounce his heresy. 
Thereupon the bishops assured her, that the case being so, 
they could promise that he should be forgiven of God ; and 

* The procuring of a speedier deliverance from purgatory, 
t For had there been any truth in it, she would doubtless have men- 
tioned it before, since it wovdd haie bo ni^W %Q&i(«,ted her purpose. 
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they gaye her a written dedaratian; to this effect. Thus heff 
remaining scruples were removed, and she consented to all 
that was proposed to be done for the restoration of image*: 
wooeship.* 

It. was now determined' that the images should be agtia 
triumphantly introduced into the head church of Goostanti- 
Dople. The 19th' of February , the first Sunday of Lent m 
the year 842, was the day appointed for this celebration. 
Eccle^astiea and monks isom &Lr and near flocked together cm 
this occasion, and with solemn pomtp, attended by nobles and 
dignitaries of church and state, conveyed the images to the 
church to which they were t& be restored. This day was 
ever after observed m the Gredc ehurdi as- a high festivaly 
called the least of Orthodoxy {wcByrpyvptc r^c dpdo^oftac). ; 
but the allusion, was soon mader more general, asad the feast 
referred to the triumph and maintoianee of pure doctrine. 

The new patriarch Methodius did not proceed with the 
same forbearance which had been shown by the patriarch 
Tarasius at the former restoration of image-worship and in 
the second Nicene council. Profiting by the. experience that 
the very individuals who, by a hypocritical recantation before 
that council, had managed to retain their spiritual dignities^ 
came out under Leo the Armenian as the most violent oppo* 
nents of images^ he resolved that the same thing should nirt 
occur again. All who had taken an active part against 
images, or who, after previous recantation, had once more joined 
the iconoclasts, were deposed, and the places vacated by them, 
filled with staunch and trustworthy image-worshippers.f But. 
the party of the iconoclasts, which had now propagated itself 
for an entire century, and which had been again in possession 
of the power for twenty years, could not thus be crushed at a 
blow. It maintained a lingering existence for awhile longer,. 
Humbling amoiig^ its adherents persons belonging to difiPerent 
Tanks of society, the deposed clergy servings as its teachers. It 
was a faction, anxiously waiting for some favourable political 
change again to lift up its head. When the empress Theo* 
dora, that zealous friend of image-worship, lost her influence, 

* Constantin. Porphyrogenet. continuator. 1. lY. c 4. £ 95. ed. Paris.^ 
t Life of the patnarch Ignatias by Nicetas. Harduia's CoikidV.T.'^ . 
f. 953. 
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and her son Michael took the reins of government into his 
own hands; when Ignatius, the successor of Methodius, and 
a no less devoted image-worshipper than the latter, was com- 
pelled to resign his ofRce ;* these changes served, no doubt, 
to revive the hopes of the iconoclastic faction. But their 
expectations were doomed to disappointment. Photius, the 
new patriarch, was also zealously devoted to image-worship, 
and the two contending parties, the friends of Ignatius and 
those of Photius, were of precisely the same mind on this one 
point. But the correspondence of the latter furnishes evidence 
of the influence still possessed by the remaining inconoclasts ; 
for we find letters addressed to ecclesiastics, to courtiers, and 
to monks, filled with the refutation of iconoclastic arguments.f 
And when recourse f was had by the Greek church to the see 
of Rome amid the disputes between the parties of Ignatius 
and of Photius, though the new movement of the iconoclasts 
was rather the pretext than the real occasion of this step, yet 
undoubtedly some foundation of truth lay at the bottom of 

* See farther on. 

t Among which argmnents was a singular and novel one, and an 
equally singular refutation of it bv Photius. Said the Iconoclasts : — 
** Different races of people, Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Ethiopians, 
Indians, had each their several image of Christ, lio one of these images 
resembled any other ; but as there is no good reason for supposing that 
one only among all these different types is genuine, and for aeclaring all 
the others to be £eilse, it follows that we must absolutely deny that any 
true image of Christ exists." To this Photius replies : — ** The reasoning 
is the same as if it should be argued from the diversity of the translations 
of the gospels into different languages, that there was no true gospel." 
Strictly taken, this comparison, we must admit, would not do, and an 
iconoclast would have found no diflculty in refuting it. At the same 
time, the illustration may hold good, perhaps, in one respect, yiz. the 
several national images of Christ might be considered as so many parti- 
cular national versions, so to speak, or the one Christ belonging to huma- 
nity. Accordingly he proceeds to say — ** We might, by the same rea- 
soning, deny in general the reality of Christ's human appearance, for ^e 
people of each several nation represent to themselves the form of Christ 
as one similar to their own." AtytrSg'etVj it 'wtlhn *'EkXn*it fuf auTMg 
ifMMv tfri yns ^a^mvat rit X^t^rif vofu^ouft, *PMfjbeu»t ^l fi«XX»v Ixvrtlts 

ravret, rU Urtv h uXiififis x^t^rig; Vid. ep. 64. It deserves notice, too, 
that Photius appeals here not to the existence of a genuine image of 
Christ, handed down by tradition, but only to the higher, ideal unity 
lying at the ground of the whole diversity of types. 
X See, below, the history of these controversies. 
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this pretext.* And this view of the matter is confirmed by 
the next succeeding events; for even at the ecumenical 
council held at Constantinople in the year 869, of which we 
shall speak hereafter, the controversy with the iconoclasts was 
again brought forward. Theodore, surnamed KpiOiyoQ, ap- 
peared here at the eighth sitting, as the head of this party ; 
— with him came three other members of it, Nicetas an eccle- 
siastic, Theophanes a jurist, and another layman, Theophilus. 
This Theodore, being called upon in the name of the council 
to renounce his erroneous doctrine, was at first silent. Upon 
this, one of the imperial commissioners handing him a coin 
stamped with the image of the emperor, said, '' Dost thou 
adopt this coin ?" Theodore answered, " I adopt it, and 
honour it, as one should honour an imperial coin." Then 
said the commissioner, ^' If thou despisest not the image of a 
mortal emperor, how darest thou despise the divinely human 
image of our Lord, the image of his holy mother, and the 
images of all the saints ?" Theodore replied, " Of the image 
which thou showest me, I am certain it is the likeness of the 
emperor. Thou requirest of me that I should receive also an 
image of Christ ; but I know not that this is the command of 
Christ, or that it is well-pleasing to him." The commissioner 
then said they had not assembled there to dispute with him, 
but to admonish him. He adhered steadfastly to his convic- 
tions, and the anathema was pronounced by the synod on him 
and on all opposers of image-worship. His three companions, 
however, declared that they were induced by the perfect 
unanimity which they observed in the synod, to renounce 
their erroneous doctrine, and they pronounced the anathema 
on those whom they had hitherto acknowledged as their 
teachers. They were rewarded with an endfrace by the 
emperor, who was present at the proceedings. t 

* Though pope Nicholas was well aware that the image-controversies 
were, in this case, only a pretext, yet he was not ignorant of the fact, that 
the iconoclasts in the Greek church were still active ; for, in intimating 
his knowledge of tiie former, he at the same time says, in his letter to the 
emperor Michael : Super hac causa strepitus et blasphemise non cessarunt 
et nunc ibidem profana prsedicantur et hucusque sacrilega pronuntiantur. 
Harduin. Concil. T. V. f. 160. 

t Harduin. ConciL T. V. f. 1089. 
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APPENDIX. 

Participation of the Western CJiurch in these Controversies* 

The popes, it is true, adhered to the principles followed by 
their predecessors, ever since the breaking out of these con- 
troversies ; and they furnished the most powerful support to 
the persecuted image- worshippers among the Greeks. But 
the Frank church, which occupied a middle position between 
the two parties, availed itself of an opportunity presented by 
the Greek church itself, to express once more, on the renewal 
of these image-controversies, its own peculiar principles with 
remarkable freedom. This opportunity was presented, when 
the emperor Michael,* as above related, applied by his ambas- 
sadors to Lewis the Pious, for his mediation. In complying 
with this request of the Greek emperor, Lewis resolved, by 
the advice of his wiser and less bigoted bishops, to make it an 
occasion of presenting to the pppe himself, in a kind and con- 
siderate manner, and without any appearance of contradiction 
to the Romish church, a fair statement of the truth, in opposi- 
tion to image-worship, with a view, if possible, to obtain his 
sanction to it. For this reason, he begged leave of pope Eu- 
genius II. to have a collection of remarks by the older fathers, 
on the subject of image-worship, drawn up by a synod of his 
bishops, for the instruction of the Greeks ; the design at bot- 
tom being, undoubtedly, to operate afterwards, by means of 
these authorities, upon the mind of the pope himself. The 
pope could not but feel hhnself flattered by sucK a proposal, 
and, with his approbation, a synod for deliberating on this 
matter was held at Paris in the year 825. This synod drew up 
a collection of sayings by the ancient fathers, on the right use 
of images, as well in opposition to image-worship as to the 
total rejection of ims^es. Entering fully into the craily plan 
devised by the emperor Lewis for laying a train of negotia- 
tions with the pope, they drew up a writing, which the em- 
peror, in the name of the synod, was to address to the pope, 
laying before him the collected testimonies, of the church 
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fiithers, and besides — a circumstance which characterizes their 
relation to the pope — they appointed a committee from their 
own number to draw up a letter in the name of the latter, 
which he might send, if he thought proper, to the Greek em- 
perOT. The synod, in their letter to the emperor Lewis, openly 
and decidedly avowed their opposition to the reigning super- 
stition in the Romish church with regard to image- worship ; 
a superstition of which many among the assembled bishops 
had been eye-witnesses.* They pointedly animadverted upon 
the style in which pope Hadrian I. had undertaken to refute 
the Carolinian Books. In opposing that work, he had stated 
things which were at variance with the truth, and with the 
authority of the ancient church doctrine ;"j* and they knew of 
jao other excuse which could be offered for him, than that he 
had erred through ignoreuice rather than advisedly ;;( as might 
be inferred from the fact, that Hadrian ultimately appealed to 
his agreement with Gregory the Great, though that pope was 
really opposed to image-worship. They expressed their joy 
to the emperor, that he had been enabled to set on foot such 
an investigation for the advancement of the truth, under the 
very authority of one who took the opposite side, which autho* 
rity would now be under the necessity, even in spite of itself, 
to yield to the truth.§ They confirmed the emperor in his 
intention of so expressing everything that deserved to be cen*- 
sured in the two opposite tendencies of the image-worshippers 
and of the iconoclasts, || as if it were directed solely against 



* lUomm (qui in sacra sede Petri apostoli resident) erga imagines- 
saperstitiosam venerationem quidam vi^u, omnes vero alionim relato 
cognoscimus. Mansi Concil. T. XIV. f. 424. 

t Talia qusedam sunt, quae in illorum objectionem opposuit, quae et 
veritati et auctoritati refragantur ; and then afterwards : aliquando ab- 
8ona, aliquando inconvenientia, aliquando etiam reprehensione digna. 

X Quod noD tautum scienter, quantum ignwanter in eodem fiicto a 
recto tramite deviayerit. 

§ Ut ejus auctoritate qusereretis veritatem, cujus auctoritaa deviare 
videbatur ab ipsa, quatenus Veritas patefacta, dum se in medium osten- 
deret, etiam ipsa auctoritas volens nolensque veritati cederet atqoe 
succumberet 

II Walch, in his History of Heresi^ and Schisms (Vol. XI. p. 122), is 
not quite correct in saying it was believed, in the Prankish church, that 
only these two opposite tendencies existed in the Gtee^ <;^x\xt<^, ^\A "^saX 
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the Greeks, who might be corrected with freedom, and with 
regard to whom less fear might be entertained of giving 
offence.* The emperor Lewis appointed archbishop Jeremiah 
of Sens, and bishop Jonas of Orleans, his envoys to the pope : 
he gave them express instructions to lay only that part of the 
collection formed by the synod before the pope, to which the 
pope and his advisers could have nothing to object, "j* He 
dreaded the Roman obstinacy and the Roman arrogance ; and 
for thb reason he particularly enjoined it upon his envoys to 
use great prudence and caution in their treatment of the pope, 
lest perchance the evil might only be made worse. They 
were not openly to contradict him, but to take pains, by en- 
tering into his own views, to manage the matter in such a way 
as that he might discover himself the right mean to be ob- 
served in relation to this subject. J The letter which he wrote 
to the pope § was also conceived with reference to the same 
object. He proposed to the pope, that when the latter sent 
envoys to the Greek emperor, the two embassies, the pope's 
and his own, should go together. Respecting the issue of 
these negotiations of the emperor Lewis with the pope, history 
is silent. As the Roman church, however, ever held fast to 
its traditional mode of thinking on this subject, and was not 
fond of being instructed, it is probable that the experiment 
£iiled, having made shipwreck, as the emperor feared it would, 

nothing was known there of a moderate and a middle tendency. This 
latter tendency could hardly fail to be noticed in the letter of the 
emperor Michael. There was but one respect in which this emperor 
seemed to the Prankish bishops to go too far, namely, in not tolerating 
images in low places : ** Quanquam cstera alia secundum auctoritatem 
Yeritatis. sicut ia suis scriptis cdutinetur, idem imperator fecerit, propter 
hoc tamen factum quosdam illarum partium infirmos scandalisasse nee 
non quosdam nostrse urbis Komanse perturbasse." 

* Qui libere admoneri possunt et quorum scandalum, si pro veritate 
ortom fiierit, &cilius tolerari potest. 

f Quod ipse vel sui rejicere minime yaleant See the instruction of the 
emperor to his envoys, in Mansi Concil. T. XV. f. 436. 

X Vos ipsi tam patienter ac modeste cum eo de hac causa disputationem 
habeatis, ut summopere caveatis, ne nimis ei resistendo eum m aliquam 
irrevocabilem pertinaciam incidere compellatis, sed paullatim verbis 
ejus quasi obsequendo ma^ quam aperte resistendo, ad mensoram^ quse 
in habendis imaginibus retinenda est, eum deducere valeatis. 

§ Mansi, 1. c. f. 437. 
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on the pertinacia Eomana. But with the moderate opponents 
of image-worship among the Greeks, to whom the emperor 
Michael belonged, it would be easier to come to an under- 
standing.* 



III. Relation op the Greek and Latin Churches to 

EACH OTHER, AND CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN THEM. 

As to the relation of the Latin church to the Greek, the 
way had long since been prepared for a schism between the 
two, by their diflferent characters and different courses of de- 
velopment ; though these differences, with a few transient 
exceptions, had as yet passed unnoticed in the consciousness 
of Christian fellowship. The difference between the Greek 
and the Roman mind produced, as we have already had occa- 
sion to remark from the very beginning, a difference of cha- 
racter in the two churches : — the lively and active intellectual 
bent of the Greek mind- produced the more speculative cha- 
racter of the one, and the stiff and rigid bent of the Roman 
mind, which clung to the traditions of the past, the more prac- 
tical character of the other. This relation, it is true, had now 
altered : the spiritual life of the Greek church had become 
stiffened into formalism : while the Western church had re- 
ceived into its bosom new races in the fresh vigour of youth 
which gave birth to a new intellectual movement. But the 
peculiar character of the systems of faith, which had been 
formed in each of the two churches, continued still to operate, 
even under this change of relations. Many differences, arising 
out of the development of the systems of faith peculiar to the 
two churches, which became prominent in the doctrinal con- 
troversies, were but transitory appearances, and were oblite- 
rated by the results to which they led ; but there were other 
differences, which had more lasting consequences. By means 



* Halitgar, archbishop of Cambray, and ADsfrid, abbot of Nonantula, 
were sent ou this business by the emperor to Constantinople, where they 
met with a friendly reception. See the anonymous Life of Lewis the 
Pious, year 828, in Pertz, Monumenta Germ. T. II. f. ^%V. 
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of Augustin, whose influence did not extend to the Eastern 
church, the general system of doctrine took its shape and 
direction more decidedly from the doctrine of redemption, as 
a centre, and from the anthropology connected therewith. 
But among the Greeks the case was otherwise. While in the 
"Western church the Augustinian scheme of doctrine had 
become dominant, in the Greek church the older and more 
indefinite mode of apprehending the doctrines of grace, of free^ 
will, and of providence, a theory bordering on Pelagianism, 
had been preserved. This dogmatical difference constitutes, 
it is true, the most important one ; but it remained, for the 
most part, an unconscious dififlerence. It was not brought 
prominently to view by any public determinations of faith, 
and hence, on a superficial contemplation of the relation of 
the two churches to each other, was less apt to strike ihe eye. 
Far more importance was attached to anodier point of differ^ 
ence, which in itself was of inferior moment, but which be- 
came of more moment because the difference was made promi- 
nent in a public symbol. 

We observed in the second period, how the two churches 
came to differ in their mode of apprehending the doctrine oob- 
ceruing the Holy Spirit, while neither church aeemed to be 
distinctly conscious of any opposition in which it stood to the 
other, and how from this arose an additional article to the old 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed. It is true, the great dog- 
matist of the Greek church, John of Damascus, laid down 
this doctrine in his doctrinal system, according to its peculiar 
form in the Greek church ; yet he did it in such a way as to 
leave room for a middle course. He restored unity to the 
Triad, by following the ancient theory of the Greek church ; 
representing God the Father as the dpx'7 » ^^^ ^ ^^^ view, 
the being of the Holy Spirit, no less than the being of the 
Son, as grounded in a^ derived from the Father. The Holy 
Spirit is from the Father, and the Spirit of the Father ; not 
from the Son, but still the Spirit of the Son. He proceeds 
from the Father, the one dpx^ of aJl being, and he is commu- 
nicated through the Son ; through the Son the whole creation 
shares in the Spirit's work ; by himself he creates, moulds, 
sanctifies all, and binds all together. John of Damascus 
makes use of the following illustration : "As the ray of light, 
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and the illumination it shed^, both proceed from the sun,* but 
the illumination is communicated to us through the ray, so 
the being of the Holy Spirit, no less than that of the Son, is 
grounded in the Father, but the communication of the Holy 
Spirit, his influence diflused over the whole creation, is through 
the mediation of the Son."| This statement, namely, that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son, 
was the point of mediation by which the two churches might 
come together on this doctrine4 

By occasion of the negotiations between the two churches 
of which we spoke in the history of the preceding period, 
this disputed point was brought up in a synod at Gentilly, 
A.D. 767, and the Western form of the doctrine held fiist. 
The intercourse between the two churches in the time of 
Charlemagne led to new discussions of the subject at various 
synods ; at Forum Julium (Friuli) in the year 791, at Aix la 
Chapelle in the year 809, where also the point was decided 
in opposition to the Greek church. The emperor Charles 
took a lively interest in these controversies, and induced 
Alcuin and Theodulf of Orleans to defend the doctrine of the 
Western church, by collections of excerpts from the ancient 
i&thers. Since now that addition to the ancient creed, which 
iiad been imported from the Spanish church into the churches 
of France, had not as yet been received in the church of 
Kome, the emperor wished to obtain a confirmation of it by 
pope Leo III. from which quarter, perhaps, a disposition had 
already been shown to contradict the formulary. He commu- 
nicated, by an embassy to the pope, the decisi<Mis of the as- 
isembly held at Aix, and wrote him a letter proving the doc- 
trine of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
.Son, by quotations from the ancient fathers. The negotiations 
which took place on this occasion between the emperor's en- 
voys (two bishops and an abbot) and the pope, who at that 
time dared not address the emperor's messengers in the im- 

t See 1. I. c. 7 et 8. 

'^ T/tfD Si ^viVfMt, ob^ ifi i^ ttlrov^ oXTJ us Si' auwu i» r«? ^etr^ 
itcvre^ttfifittvav* fMvs y*^ ^rsag i vt»rn^. This conciliatory representation, 
so expressed, is to be ^und, however, only in the section at the twelfth 
chapter, which in the oldest manuscripts is wanting. 
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perative tone assumed at a later period, are well worthy of 
notice.* Three subjects were here presented for discussion : 
respecting the contested doctrine in itself; respecting the cus- 
tom not existing in the Roman church, but which had been 
received in the Prankish, of chanting the symbol in divine 
service, instead of reciting it ; and respecting the chanting it 
with the additional clause. With the doctrine, the pope ex- 
pressed his agreement; the deviation from the use of the 
Roman church, in reference to the chanting of the symbol, he 
let pass ; but he did not think he could approve of the addi- 
tion to the symbol. The imperial envoys stood upon the prin- 
ciple, that what came by tradition might be reformed and 
improved — the principle of progress in the church. *' If this 
doctrine, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
Son, contains a weighty truth, then — as they supposed — no 
means should be left untried to make it more widely known ; 
and to this end, the public chanting of it in the symbol par- 
ticulariy contributed. In this way many, who otherwise 
would have known nothing about it, were instructed in the 
doctrine.""!* But the pope proceeded at this time on the 
same principle with that followed in the Greek church, which 
would allow no alteration to be made in the symbol ; — the 
principle that nothing ought to be altered in the decisions of 
a general council illuminated by the Holy Ghost. The fathers 
of that council had been guided by tlie Holy Ghost, as in all 
other respects so also in this, that they had not introduced 
this further exposition of the doctrine into the symbol, and 
therefore there must have been good reasons for omitting it. 
Indeed there were important determinations of the truth of 
faith, which had never been adopted into any symbol. And 
this article in particular, on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
seemed to him to belong among the number of those truths of 
faith which all would by no means be competent to under- 
stand, and which are necessary only to the salvation of those 



♦ The protocol drawn up by the abbot Smaragd in Baronius, year 
809, N. 54, and Harduin. Concil. T. IV. f. 970. 

t Si enim sciret patemitas taa, say the envoys, quanta sunt hodie 
millie id scientium, quia cantatur, qui nunquam scituri essent, nisi can- 
taretuTf fortasse nobiscum teneret. 
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who are capable of understanding them.* So far was the 
Roman church at that time from wishing to make this deter- 
mination a public matter of dispute. 

John Scotus, who, as we have observed, had been greatly 
influenced by the study of the teachers of the £astern church, 
approximated in his views on this point also more closely 
to the Greeks, or rather he adopted the formulary which was 
intended to reconcile the opposite positions. It appears to him 
unreasonable to suppose that one cause should proceed from 
two, especially in the case of a nature the most simple of all.f 
To illustrate the case, he makes use of the same comparison 
with John of Damascus : but he prosecutes it further, and 
handles it with more acuteness and ingenuity. '^Though 
the light from a fire proceeds through the medium of the ray, 
yet we cannot say that the light proceeds irom two causes, 
but the fire is the cause which produces the light as well as 
the ray. The ray produces the light, not as a ray, not as an 
independent cause by itself ; but it is the ever-present power 
of the fire which causes ray and light to proceed from itself, as 
the efficient cause in both. J So the Father is the generating 
cause of his only begotten Son, and the Son is the cause of all 
archetypal causes which were created in him by the Father ;§ 
and the same Father is the cause of the Holy Spirit proceed- 
ing from him, which Spirit is the cause of the distribution of 

'*' Sunt enim multa, e quibus istud unum est, sacrse fidei altiora mys- 
teria, subtilioraque sacramenta, ad quorum indagationem pertiugere 
molti valent, muJti vero aut setatis qoantitate aut intelligentise qualitate 
prsediti non valent. Et ideo, qui potuerit et noluerit, salvus esse ncm 
poterit. 

t Ex duabus namque causis unam causam conflnere, rationi non &cile 
occurrit, prsesertim in simplici natura et plusquam simplici et, ut verius 
dicatur, in ipsa simplicitate, omni divisione et numerositate carente. De 
divisione Naturae, 1. II. c. 31. 

X Radius ipse ex igne nascens, non ita nascitur, ut gignentem se ignem 
deserat, sed ita gignitur, ut virtus ignea, quse cum gignit, semper et 
ubique inseparabUiter et immutabiliter in eo permaneat, tota in toto, et 
totus in tota, et unum duo et duo unum, et quamvis videatur splendor de 
radio exire, non tamen ex ipso radio, in quantum radius est, sed ex ipsa 
virtate procedit, ex qua radius nascitur, et qus tota et totum radium et 
totum splendorem penetrat atque implet. L. II. c. 32. 

§ The causffi prototypee, primordiales, in the Logos, the archetypes of 
all existence. 
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all tlie causes created by the Father in the Son, in their ge- 
neral and special operations throughout the kingdoms of 
nature and of grace." Moreover, the comparison with the 
internal structure of the human mind, which Augustine had 
employed to illustrate the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
Father and Son, was made use of by John Scotus to 
illustrate his own view of the . doctrine. " Although the 
soul's love for itself, which answers to the Holy Spirit, pro- 
ceeds from the soul through the medium of self-consciousness, 
yet self-consciousness is not the cause of the love, but it is the 
soul in itself, from which the germ of love proceeds, even be- 
fore it has attained to complete self-consciousness." * 

Besides these dogmatical differences between the two 
churches, there were several others relating to the church-con- 
stitution and to churoh-life — differences respecting the origin 
of which we have spoken in the preceding period. Tlbese 
points of difference were more especially expressed, on the 
part of the Greek church as opposed to the Latin, by the 
secoud Trullan council in the year 691 or 692. Thus, in the 
d6th canon of this council, the determination of the first 
general council of Constantinople and of the Chalcedoniaii 
council was confirmed, that the Constantinopolitan patriareh 
should possess the same rights with the Roman, and have the 
first rank after the latter.! In the 13th canon it was 
established that married persons might be ordained as priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons ; and that, at their ordination, they 
should not be obligated to separate from their wives. The 
council, by passing this decree in express opposition to the 
Homan church, more than hinted that, by the latter, the state 
of wedlock, instituted by the divine law, and sanctioned by 
Christ's presence at a wedding, was dishonoured ; I and they 
cite, on the other side, the passages of Scripture, Matt. xix. 6 ; 

* Mens et notitiam sui.gignit et a se ipsa amor sui et notitise sai ^x>- 
<iedit, quo et ipsn et notitia sui conjungu&tur, et quamvis ipse amor ex 
mente per notitiam sui prooedat, non tamen ipsa notitia causa amcnis est, 
sed ipsa mens, ex qua amor inchoat esse, et autequam ad perfectam 
notitiam sui mens ipsa perveniat. p. 91. 

t See the controversy on this subject in a former volume. 
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Heb. xiii. 4 ; 1 C<»r. vii. 27. Sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced on those who acted in contradiction to this ordinance. 
In the 2nd canon the number of apostolical canons held to be 
good and valid is fixed at eighty-five, while the Roman church 
adopted but fifty of them. Connected with this was the fact that 
fnanj things ordered in those later canons were settled as law, 
which possessed no such validity in the Roman church. Thus this 
council condemned, in conformity with the 66th apostolical 
canon,* the prevailing custom in the Roman church, whereby 
&sting in the season of fast before Easter was extended also 
to the Sabbath (Saturday). To this we may add, that to the 
decrees of the apostolical convention of Jerusalem (Acts 
XV.), which* had been long considered in the Western church 
as possessing validity only for a determinate period of time,f 
was .ascribed a perpetual validity ; and that eating of blood, 
and of things strangled, was forbidden on pain of exclusion 
from the church-communion, f Finally, that those figures of 
Christ, by which he was represented in the form of a lamb,{ 
in allusion to the words of John the Baptist, were forbidden as 
belonging to the stage of the Old Testament. 

The change which ensued in the constitution of the Western 
church in consequence of the complete elaboration of the 
papacy, might also contribute towairds producing a wall of 
separation between the two churches. Thus by a combinatioii 
of different causes, the way was {nr^pared for a schism betwem 
the two churches ; but such a schism would not as yet have 
actually taken place had it not been for an impulse from with- 
out. The occasion of this impulse was as follows. 

Nioetas was the youngest son of that emperor Michael L 
(Rhangabe), who, by giving place in the year 813 to Leo the 
Armenian, exchanged the imperial throne far a monastery. 
Nicetas also, at the age of fourteen, became a monk, and 
assumed, on entering upon the monastic life,. the name Ignatius, 
under which he appears in history. His fiimily furnished 
a place of refuge for the persecuted image-woxshippecs in the 



* In the 55th canon. 

t See History of the planting and gmdanoe of the Christian charch 
by the AposUes, p. 148 and 275 ; thoo^h this was forgotten again 4^ ~ 
the times of ignorance and barbarian in die Western eVinxc^ 

t By the 67th canon. { By the Viaii euDOO. 
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time of Leo the Armenian. His own services as a priest were 
claimed on all hands by those who denied the validity of any 
religious act performed by ecclesiastics attached to the party 
of the iconoclasts, and he distinguished himself by the earnest 
activity of a life the animating spirit of which was love. Re- 
commended by his own merits as well as by his illustrious 
descent, he was elevated by the empress Theodora, in 846, to 
the patriarchate of Constantinople. He administered the office 
under circumstances calculated to involve a man of his 
worthy character in many a conflict in that bad time, when 
the court of the young emperor Michael, ruled by the influ- 
ence of his unprincipled uncle Bardas, was the seat of every 
corruption. As Ignatius would not consent to serve as the 
tool of wickedness, but felt himself bound to oppose it with 
the whole force of his patriarchal authority, he would natu- 
rally fall out with the ambitious and quarrelsome Bardas. 
Declining to give his assent to a measure whereby the 
empress Theodora, whom Bardas wished to remove from her 
son in order that he might rule alone, was to be consecrated 
as a nun, and declaring on the contrary his firm opposition to 
such a proceeding, he drew down upou himself, even by this 
step, the hatred of that powerful man. But in addition to 
this, Ignatius had endeavoured to awaken his conscience to 
the sense of a crime charged against him by public report, 
and, after finding that his representations and threats availed 
nothing, had refused, on the feast of Epiphany of the year 857, 
to admit him to the Holy Supper. Bardas now resolved to 
get rid of the troublesome patriarch, and for this purpose 
&,bricated against him various charges designed to prove him 
guilty of high treason, and attached himself to a party which, 
from the first, had declared itself opposed to the appointment 
of Ignatius to the patriarchal dignity, and of which Gregory 
of Syracuse, a deposed archbishop, was the leader. As the 
result of these machinations, Ignatius, without a judicial trial, 
was banished to the island Terebinthus.* 

To give this arbitrary act a more favourable colouring. 



* See Life of Ignatius by his enthusiastic admirer, Nicetas David of 
Pophlagaria, a book written with great heat, and hence liable to be sus- 
pected of exaggeration. Harduin. Concil. T. V. f. 955. Genes, hist. 
regg, L IV. ed. Xiachmann. p» 99. 
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Bardas resolved to nominate to the patriarchal dignity a man 
who had acted, indeed, hitherto only in civil employments, but 
whose learning and talents commanded universal respect, while 
he was descended from a family distinguished for their zeal in 
favour of image- worship * — a man who had already drawn 
down upon himself the anathema of the iconoclasts,'!' and one 
whose orthodoxy was beyond question.^ The learned Photius, 
who was then prime secretary to the emperor and captain of 
his body-guard,§ was speedily carried through the different 
clerical grades, and then elevated to the patriarchal dignity. 
In apologizing to pope Nicholas for the informality of this 
proceeding, Photius declares that the patriarchal dignity was 
forced upon him against his own wishes ; and in his letters to 
Bardas himself, he assumes it as a fact of which Bardas was 
well aware, that he had sought in every possible way to 
decline the appointment, but had been compelled to accept it. || 
This is repeated by him on a great variety of occasions ; and 
later, during his exile and after his restoration to the office, 

* Photius, in his 113th letter, ed. Montacut., says that his father and 
his uncle {^t7os) had been condemned by a -whole synod of the %lKovofUx»h 
and calls them ofM>^ynraf X^t&rov xai a^^n^tMi vtfitvoxiyfifta ; they must 
have been bishops therefore. It was the glory of his father and of his 
mother to have died in contending for the cause of piety, t. e. image- 
\f orship. See Harduin. Concil. VI. I. f, 286. By his uncle we are pro- 
bably to understand lus great uncle, for this was the patriarch Tarasius 
of Constantinople, whom Photius in his letter to pope Nicholas desig- 
nates as his proavunculus, Baron. Annal. year 861. s. 47. 

t He says, ep.. 113: atetfiifAart^a* fifiZg x^ettsf fjMx^tif «*««'« rCvoUf 
utptTixfi Kttt Teiv %iKov»fJba'X,eiv o'vuiftov, 

X At one time, it is true, the opinion expressed by Photius, and more 
frequently to be found in church teachers of the earlier ages, that man 
possesses two souls, a ^^v^h Xoyixht the ^ttufAu or vodsi ^^d a '^ux'i 
eiXoyos, had given offence; see the statement of Anastasius, in his preface 
to the transactions of the eighth ecumenical council. Harduin. V. p. 752. 
But surely this insignificant dispute had long since been forgotten, and 
the party of Ignatius afterwards looked it up only for the purpose of 
makmg Photius suspected of heresy. AccoraiDgly, the synod at Con- 
stantinople in 869, in their 10th canon, pronounced the anathema on all 
those who, ox>ntrary to Holy Scripture, supposed human nature possessed 
of another soul besides the one ypv^h x»y*xfi »eti mi^a. Harduin. V. f. 
1101. 

§ Protospatharius. 

II He writes afterwards to Bardas, in reference to this election: 
?»X«M«y, iivrat^oufy ftmrra f*iXX»f UtMtffy «f ruf \^}f^i^«f»iv«if imU ^Mk^^kvi^v^ 

^»y»arinuaK ep. YI. t 70. ed. Montacut. 
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he asserts the same things. The fact, therefore, that he 
struggled against accepting* the patriarchal dignity cannot he 
denied ; but in this age of prevailing insinceri^, among a 
people accustomed in the public life of church and state to 
sport with the forms of language, these repeated asseverations 
of Photius hj no means make it clear that the first ecclesi- 
astical dignity of the Greek empire, the place of greatest 
power next to the imperial throne, presented nothing attractive 
to his ambition or his vanity. The mask of humility was often 
worn by the Greeks of that period as a cov«r to ambition ; 
and the grossly informal manner in which he had become 
possessed of the office might be an additional inducement to 
him to put on this mask, so as to have it in his power on any 
future occasion to plead that the office was forced upon him. 
But however attractive to him might be the splendour of the 
patriarchal dignity, there wfere also many things on the other 
hand which rendered his prospects far from inviting, and 
which must have filled him with boding anxiety : this, indeed, 
he confesses in his letter to Bardas. It could not be plea- 
sant to think of the doubtful relations in which he must place 
himself, if, under these circumstances, he assumed a dignity 
which rightfully belonged to another, nor of the necessity of 
espousing the cause of the all-powerful, vicious Bardas, whose 
clmracter must have been thoroughly known to him.* Hence 
it may well be, that he assumed the elevated post with a heavy 
heart. When he resolved to do so, he probably hoped that 
Ignatius might be persuaded to abdicate voluntarily, in which 
case he may have intended to keep his oath to the Metr<^- 
litans, who had made him swear, as the only condition on 
which they would recognize him as patriarch, that he would 
honour Ignatius like a father.f But by none of the 
entreaties, arguments, threats, insults, or abuse which the 
cruel Bardas employed, could Ignatius be induced to sign the 
abdication. Unwavering in faith, conscious of innocence, 

* Photius says, in a letter already cited, that the prospect of the evib 
which had now actaaliy befallen him, filled him with distress and 
anxiety: *H ikTis xai fi ^pooioxia (rovovrhtv xa) Tfiki»avrtitf xeeMm) 
fVHTcipawi fjui TdTt xa,) o'vn^y^iv, 

f See the Life of Ignatius, fol. 962 ; though the statement that he also 
pledged himself to act in all respects accor£ng to the will of Ignativi, 
was prob&bly an exaggeration. ... 
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certain of his rights, he would surrender nothing to force. 
Bardas next sought to compel the adherents of Ignatius to 
recognize Photius by resorting to the ordinary measures of 
Byzantine despotism. Th^ were in^risoned, deprived of 
their goods, scoui^ed; their tongues were cut out. The 
odium of all these cruel measures lighted upon Photius, and 
upon him they are charged by Nicetas the biographer of. 
Ignatius. Yet it is evident, from letters of Photius to Bardas. 
and to other nobles, which are still extant, that he was sorely 
vexed and troubled by the whole of these proceedings, and 
took unwearied pains to shield the unfortunate victims, but 
that his efforts availed nothing in opposition to the arbitrary 
will of Bardas.* He declared that it was his intention to 
retire to the solitary life, if the priestly office must be insulted* 
in the persons of the adherents of Ignatius, and he could do 
nothing to assist the unfortunate men.f But the ambition or 
the weakness of character by which Photius was led, though 
not without a struggle, to accept of an office conferred on him 
in so informal a manner and with such accompaniments, was 
here suffering its natural punishment. He must allow things 
to be done which he could not prevent, indeed, but which 
a Chrysostom woiuld never have suffered to go unpunished. 
The worthless Michael, released from all restraints, aixl aban- 
doned to the wantonness of his self-will, made sport of every- 
thing serious. His favourites, those who consented to descend: 
to his buffoonerias, were made to play the parts of priests and 
bishops in the clerical attire. He made a mock-patriarch of 
his Protospatharius, Theophilus. Theophilus, he said, was 
his patriarch, Ignatius the patriarch of the devout ones, and 
Photius the patriarch of Bardas. By his direction, all the 
sacred rites of worship were profanely celebrated^ with much 
pomp and at great expense, by these people. :|: 

"** So he writes in the aboye-mentioned letter to Bardas : on ya^ i^ut^ 

oitotot at xeti t7ty, OfM» ^avms c<W iw 9t*rmfffAa<rt (without doubt their 
attachment to Ignatias) ^rav^^wraf i^^t Ttr^rTCfxAvtySj htfaMva/ttivouff rn9 

t See 1. c. He complains (ep. III. ad Bardem) very bitterly, that 
shame and execration had fallen upon him on account of what the 
clergy were obliged to suffer under him and for his sake. He vehe- 
mently declaims against cruel punishments generally in ep. 22 to a pro- 
tospatharius. 

X See the Life of Ignatius, Harduin..V. f, 914, uia^ Q.«raNKDiC\^^^- 
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When it was found that Ignatius could neither be per- 
suaded nor forced to sign his abdication, one act of injustice 
led on to another. With a view to maintain his position 
under some show of righi, Photius assembled a synod at Con- 
stantinople, in the year 859,* which pronounced sentence of 
deposition and condemnation on the absent Ignatius. Still 
as the party of Ignatius did not acknowledge the synod to be 
a legitimate tribunal, he could not materially better his 
situation in this way ; while the resistance of the clei^ to 
the decrees of this synod furnished an occasion for Bardas to 
renew his despotic measures. Photius determined, therefore, 
to resort to another expedient. He endeavoured to gain a 
party to his cause which would be respected even by his 
opponents, and which, unless gained by himself, might easily 
be won over to the other side. He endeavoured to secure the 
suffrage of the pope, and of a synod assembled with his con- 
cu rrence and that of the other patriarchs. If he was not before- 
hand with his opponents in doing this, he had reason to fear 
that these, following the example of persecuted pailies in the 
Greek church, would find sympathy and a place of refuge in 
Home. The emperor Michael and Photius applied at once 
by letters to pope Nicholas I, Touching the true state of 
affairs, nothing was said to him ; but the afler-effects of the 

phyrogenet. Continuat 1. IV. c. 38. At the council held by the party 
opposed to Photius at Constantinople, in the year 869, the Roman 
legates declared they had heard that senators at Constantinople had 
profanely clad themselves in spiritual vestments, and played the part of 
bishops. The clvlfitg a^fjMrtKoi, 'who had taken these liberties, were 
introduced, and bemg called to account, said they had done it at the 
command of the emperor, whom they were bound to obey — an excuse 
which evidenced their own meanness, and the vile corruption which fol- 
lowed in the train of despotism. Mtxth^ « /SanXitv ^'euyviha iiroUt, itri- ' 
fus yi/MV oi0X**t'^^*'^'f* fr»X9i9 koj fitti fiauXifiif^t iirouvfittif ra T^ofrtrety/itpti, 
Harduin. V. f. 1095. Now Nicetas reproaches Photius with having 
suffered all this to be done under his o'wn eyes, and without saying a 
word against it Yet how did he know this? His saying so certainly 
cannot be considered sufficient evidence. At that council Photius* 
enemies eagerly raked up everything they could find against him. 
Those noble buffoons were asked whether Phodus had seen this ; they 
dared not say that he had ; but they only observed that the thing was 
generally known. 

* Its transactions have not come down to us, for they were burnt at 
the fourth general council of Constantinople in 869, hereafter to be 
noticed. Vide Hardoin. Y. fol, 875. 
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image-controversies were held forth as a pretext for seeking aid 
and co-operation from the church of Rome.* It was barely 
mentioned that Ignatius had retired from his office, and that 
thereby a new appointment to the patriarchate had become 
necessary. Photius described with fulsome exaggeration, in 
language that betrayed its own insincerity, how he had from 
the first looked upon the episcopal dignity as one too arduous 
and responsible for him to assume, and how he had been forced 
to undertake the weighty charge in spite of himself; how 
the emperor, who was otherwise so kind, just, and indulgent 
to his subjects, surpassing in these respects all his ancestors, 
had been hard-hearted and violent towards him alone ! Such 
language was by no means calculated to inspire confidence 
in the more simple heart of Nicholas ; perhaps too he may 
have been informed by friends of Ignatius, who had come 
from the East, as to the true state of affairs. He acted in 
this case according to the same principles, and in the same 
character, which we have seen him exhibit in other relations. 
He did not mean to be used as an instrument for promoting 
the ends of other men. He was solicitous only for the triumph 
of right ; and to secure this, he was ever ready to employ the 
power of church government, which he was convinced that he 
had received from God. He was not satisfied with expressions 
of honour and respect ; but he required a full recognition of 
the ecclesiastical authority belonging to him, as the successor 
of St. Peter, according to the laws of the church ; that is, the 
Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, to which indeed he here appeals 
— an authority which, in cases of this sort, he supposed he 
might exercise in the East. In the year 860 he sent Rho- 
doald bishop of Porto, and Zacharias bishop of Anagni, as 
his legates to Constantinople, with letters in reply to those of 
the emperor and of the patriarch. To Pfiotiu« he wrote 
briefly, expressing himself satisfied with the manner in which 
he had expressed his orthodoxy in his letter, but expressing 
at the same time the most decided disapprobation of the in- 
formal manner in which he, a layman, had been so suddenly 

* In the false and bombastic letter of Photius, of which Baronius, at 
year 859, N. 61, has published a Latin translation, nothing is said about 
this ; but it is clear from the Life of Ignatius by Nicetas, and from the 
pope's lettter to the emperor Michael, that this was made ussa csiC ^^t^ ^ 
pretext 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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traDsferred from secular employments to the highest i^iritual 
dignity ; and declaring that he could not recognize him in that 
office till the matter had been more carefully investigated by 
his legates. To the emperor he wrote more at length, cen- 
suring the course of proceeding whereby, contrary to the 
ecclesiastical laws,* it had been presumed without the con- 
currence of the pope, to hold a council at Constantinople, and 
depose Ignatius ; expressing the same scruples as he had done 
in the letter to Photius himself, respecting the legality of his 
election, and reserving his own decision on the whole matter 
until after the investigation of it by his legates. 

At Constantinople, however, but little concern was felt 
about what the pope had written ; men imagined they could 
still outwit him, and make good use of his name in furthering 
the designs of the court. Indeed, it not seldom happened — a 
proof of the corruption which even then prevailed among the 
higher orders of the Roman clergy — that the pope was de- 
ceived in his legates ; they abused his confidence and consented 
to be bribed. So it happened in the present case. The l^ates 
were gained over by gifts. They were prevented also for a 
long time from holding intercourse with others, and so made 
dependent on the influence of one party.f True, they at first 
held fast to their instructions, in opposition to the arbitrary 
procedure of the court party ; but very soon they began to 
yield a little.^ In the year 861 a numerous synod was held 
in presence of the emperor, imder the direction of Photius, 
and with the concurrence of the papal legates. The letter of 
the pope to the emperor Michael was here read in a Greek 
translation, in which, however, liberty had been taken to alter 
its contents so as to make them harmonize with the interest 
of the Greek church, which could not acknowledge the spiritual 
power assumed by Nicholas in that letter, and with the in- 

* The same prindples of the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals^ which he 
had introdaced into the Western church. 

t The pope says this in his letter to Photius. Touching his legates^ 
he says : Qui cum iis per centum dierum spatia omnium nisi suorum 
alloquendi facultas fiiisset denegata, at apostolicsB sedis missi non digne 
suscepti sunt. Harduin. Concil. T. V. f. 136. 

X This is the very thing which the pope reproached them with: 
Quid enim proderit alicui pro veritate primum quidem impetum dare et 
jx>st paululnm aut suasionibus aut terroribus aut alio quolibet vitio a 
veritatis tramite decUnare ) Uttc^xmi Co\i^\\. T . V . {« 17 9. 
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terest of the party of Photius.* Ignatius was summoned to 
appear before this council. He sent to ask, in what character 
he should appear : whether in his episcopal dignity, as a person 
on whom sentence was to be passed, or in the monkish garb, 
as one already condemned.f They answered him, " Appear 
as you deserve to appear."J Interpreting this by the verdict 
of his own conscience, Ignatius appeared in full episcopal 
robes ; but the emperor ordered that, before he entered the 
hall of the assembly, he should be compelled to divest himself 
of the episcopal attire. He was obliged to leave behind the 
numerous train of friends who escorted him, and to appear 
alone. He was received by the emperor with abusive language. 
To this he calmly replied : Abuse can be borne «till more 
easily than torture. This silenced the emperor, who pointed 
him to a wooden bench where he might be permitted to sit. 
Ignatius then turned to the papal legates, being willing to 
acknowledge the pope as his judge : but they neglected to act 
according to their instructions. Ignatius demanded of thesi, 
that they should direct the man to be withdrawn from the 
council who had unlawfully put himself at the head of 
his church. The legates replied that they had no power to 
do this ; and pointing to the emperor, said : It was the will 
of the sovereign. He insisted then that, under these circum- 
stances, he could not recognize the legates as his judges. He 
said to their face, that before they had reached Constantinople 
Photius had sent out presents to meet them.§ They might 
take him with them to the pope, for he would gladly acknow- 
ledge the latter as his judge. In vain was it attempted once 

*^ The pope, in his letters written to Constantinople, points oat. these 
fUsifications of his letter to the emperor ; and in reference to this fashion 
of £sdsifying, he remai^ : Qnoniam apad GrsBcos, sicnt nonnulle diver- 
88B temporis scripturse testantnr, femiliaris est ista temeritas; 1. c. f. 180, 
and appealing to an older letter of pope Hadrian, which ought to be 
found in the public archives at Constantinople, he adds : Si tamen non 
fklsata Grsecorum more. 1. c. f. 147. 

t See the report of Ignatius himself, 1. c. f. 1014. The biography of 
Nicetas, I 966. 

X "Or/ MS %ffri aU^tiu 

§ His words : T« %Z^ »urw fjutx^ohf %h%^9h' »Mr» yti( rny 'P«/^^- 
rav (the ancient Bisanthe in Thrace, on the Propontis, Rodosto) vftTfj 

«tfr« *rf}i>rit»A«'<v, IfMtnei ri »»i ^iXwM« Mt \y»ii>.^4tu Hardoln. C<KiavV. 
T. V. f. 1015. 
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and again to induce this inflexible man, whose spirit no mis- 
fortunes could subdue, and who by his calm and steadfast self- 
possession, put to shame the ruling authorities, who were 
imable by force or craft to conquer his will ; in vain was it 
attempted to induce him to make a voluntary abdication. To 
prepare the way for passing on him the sentence of deposition, 
they now made use of the argument, that he had been unlaw- 
fully placed in that office by the secular power ; and this was 
confirmed on oath, not only by nobles of the spiritual and 
secular order, but also by a crowd of other people — fish- 
mongers, farriers, shoemakers, and tailors — accompanied by 
the signature of their names. These all acknowledged Photius 
to be their patriarch.* Ignatius, however, could appeal to 
the fact that he had administered the office for twelve years 
in perfect harmony with the bishops and the flock, and without 
a single complaint having ever been brought against him. 
Threats, rigorous imprisonment, hunger and blows, ill-treat- 
ment of every kind, were employed against him in vain, to 
force him to subscribe the sentence of deposition. f If the 
account given by Nicetas is correct, they finally seized his 
hand, and compelled him to sign, with the affixture of a cross, 
the sentence pronounced upon him. It was then published 
abroad that Ignatius had, by a general church assembly held 
with the concurrence of pope Nicholas, been regularly deposed 
from his office, and Photius acknowledged as lawful patriarch. 
The acts of this council were speedily transmitted to the pope 
by an imperial embassy, which bore a letter from the emperor, 
and another from the patriarch Photius. 

As to the latter, he replied to the before-mentioned short 
letter of the pope, a letter certainly composed in a tone with 
which as patriarch of Constantinople he had every reason to 
be dissatisfied, in so mild and courteous a manner, that it is 
easy to discern from it the strong interest he felt to obtain 
from the pope his approbation of what had been done, and 
how, with a conscience ill at ease, he was driven to attempt 
by crooked measures to secure an object which he could not 
reach by a straightforward course. He excused himself in 

: * See Harduin. Concil. T. V. f. 1086, and f. 1096. 

f Ignatius himself relates: *'Or»f (ttt rin crktjyat tTihrr*, rt ^n \{y%n'y 
if Xrra yei^ aurot xoTMfffiUret n/ii^atf elftrcVf eivvncf, kx§i$t€m ^tmfMtfi 
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reference to his assumption of the patriarchal dignity by 
pleading compulsion ; he portrayed the contrast between the 
harassing and anxious situation in which he found himself 
placed as patriarch ; and the peaceful, quiet, and happy 
situation, in literary leisure and the enjoyment of universsiL 
esteem, which had been his lot before, as evidence beyond 
question that it could not have been his own wish or voluntary 
choice to exchange these situations. He defended himself 
from the reproaches thrown upon him by the pope, by pleading 
that the transgression of ecclesiastical laws, not Itnown in 
Constantinople (by which doubtless he meant, in part, the 
Pseudo-Isidorian decretals cited by the pope in his letter to 
the emperor), could not properly be charged as a crime against 
him. And he showed that it could not be referred to the 
diversity of ecclesiastical laws and ecclesiastical usages which 
prevailed in different countries; among these he reckoned 
many differences existing betwixt the Greek and the Latin 
church, to which, therefore, he seems as yet to have attached 
no very great importance. But finally, he demanded of the 
pope that he also should observe the ecclesiastical law in one 
respect, and not receive into the Romish church, without 
further examination, those who came thither without the 
customary credentials* from their ecclesiastical superiors, in- 
asmuch as by such people calumnious reports were circulated, 
and schisms occasioned. There can be no doubt that Photius 
here had in his mind the friends of Ignatius, whose reports 
at Rome he would naturally dread ; but at the same time 
he could assign as a better reason for this warning an abuse, 
which could justly be complained of, namely, the fact that 
many, who had reason to apprehend civil and ecclesiastical 
punishments on account of their crimes at home, took refuge 
in Rome under the pretence of devotion,f and in the character 
of pilgrims. { The party of Ignatius had also sent delegates 

' t See above, page 151. 

X The remarkable words are : Alii aliena conju^a perfodemnt, alii 
farti damnati sant, aut vinolentia se propioarunt, aut lascivise, libidini et 
intemperantise servieruiit, alii vero tenuiorum hominam percussores, et 
bomicidse deprehensi sunt, qui cum in se ipsos jus emitti persentiscunt, 
amul omnia mistcentes ac conturbantes, flagitiorum ac ^\\\orQ.\SL^T^T»ssL^ 
poenas fuga amoliuntor, oec objurgaUonibiis ca&U%«i.>ixiJ^%'Q^Y^^'^ ^sqx«s^ 
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to Home ; others came there as fugitives, to escape the iU 
treatment with which they were threatened, and it was pre- 
cisely the influence of these men which Photius dreaded. 
Theognist, an abbot, brought an appeal, drawn up in the 
name of Ignatius and of the bishops and monks united with 
him, and preceded by a report of everything that had trans- 
pired.* Nicholas, therefore, could not be deceived by the 
imperial embassy and the reports which they brought with 
them ; and besides, he was observant and politic enough to see 
through the fraudident and violent proceedings of that council 
at Constantinople. Even in his first letters to Photius and 
to the emperor, he professed himself dissatisfied vrith those 
proceedings ; even then he complained of the manner in which 
his legates had acted, and in which his letters had been 
fitlsified ; even then he expressed himself strongly in favour 
of Ignatius. He repeated those doubts which he had pre- 
viously expressed respecting the election of Photius, and 
endeavoured to reRite what the latter had said in justification 
of the irr^ularity.f But after he had entered into a more 
strict examination of the matter, and found that his legates 
had been guilty of bribery, and of violating his instructions, 
he pronounced on the latter, at a Roman synod held in 863, 
the sentence of deposition 4 At the same assembly, he de- 
clared that Photius had forfeited every spiritual dignity, pro- 
nounced against him the anathema in case he should hold the 
patriarchal ofifice any longer, and recognized Ignatius as the 

nee se a lapsn erigentes, sed sibi atqne aliis usque peraiciosi. Habent 
pcense effu^um, Romam sub oratiixiis ol^entu proficisd. The letter trans- 
lated into Latin has been published by Baronius, at the year 861, N. 34. 

• The libellus, which Harduin has published, T. V. t 1013. 

t Nicholas assumed that the Pseudo-lsidorian decretals actually pro- 
ceeded from the first Roman bishops, and therefore ought to be known 
and to be held valid throughout the whole church ; hence he made it a 
crime in Photius not to be acquainted with them. Decretalia autem, 
quae a Sanctis pontificibus primse sedis Romanse ecclesise sunt instituta, 
cujus auctoritate a que sanctione omnes synodi et sancta concilia robo- 
rantur et stabili^atem sumunt, cur vos non habere vH obsenrare dicitis? 
Nisi quia vestrse ordinationi contradicunt. And next : Qnodsi ea lM>n 
habetis, de neglectu atque incuria estis arguendi. Si habetis et non 
observatis, de temeritate estis corripiendi et inerepandi. Hazduin. V. 
f. 135. 

f At first, only <hi the bishop Zacharias. The examination into 1^ 
cbarges against bisdop RAdoald it aa vAVsosur^ ^u %k»(sqs1 of his aheenoe. 
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lawful patriarcfa of Constantinople. After the pope had sent 
these decrees to Constantinople, there arose from them in the 
first place a fieree correspondence by letters between him and 
the emperor Michael. The latter sent the pope a letter filted 
with the most violent abuse.* He wrote him that he might 
look upon it as an honour, that after the lapse of so many 
years recourse had finally been had once more from Constan- 
tiiH)ple to Rome on a matter of business ; this had been done, 
however, by no means under the understanding that the pope 
was to be recognized as a judge. Photius would retain hfe 
office and remain in the fellowship of the church even without 
the concurrence of the pope; and the pope's interference 
would not help Ignatius. He called the Latins barbarian8,t 
Scythians ; Rome an antiquated city. ^Nicholas, in the feeling 
of his superiority, replied to this letter with dignity and fbr- 
bearance.f lie reproached the emperor with having taken 
part himself in the deliberations of the bishops at the council, 
and with having made use of the latter as his instruments. 
When had emperors ever before assisted at synods, unless it 
may have been, perhaps, when matters of faith were in dis^ 
cussion, matters which to be sure concerned not merely eccle- 
siastics, but also laymen, nay, all Christians ?§ Before 
Christ's appearance, many kings had, in typical allusion to 

* The letter itself has not come down to us ; but from the pope's 
answers, especially ep. 7. Harduin. V. f. 145, we may infer what were 
its contents. 

t Photias was an enemy to the Occidentals. In his ep. 84, which 
certainly cannot be considered as referring to Sicily alone, he loads 
them with undeserved reproaches. In the condition of paganism, they 
had already evidenced their rudeness by the fact that they had no "Hf ff4r- 
Tos xXvrorixvfiSt HO Xoyios *EpfAfif, noDc of the deities, who were con- 
ceived as patrons of the arts and virtues. Accordingly, he writes to a 
monk who. had come from the West: wSiv ^uv/but^ov u *eei rv t» yitos 
tx.tui0f e| ic^^etg, tfv^iy avti vt^^ot Xiytn %xusy ovrt 'iiair^ecrrt^eu. 

I The letters of this eminent man on weighty affairs,'all possess the 
same common character, not merely in relation to the principles ex- 
pressed, but also in turn of thought, tone, and style. Perhaps the spirit 
of Nicholas himself is more clearly discernible in them, than the pen of 
his secretary. The scrinarii Romanee ecclesiee had only the mechameal 
work of writing the letters, either after a draft or by dictation, as we 
may learn ft-om ep. 3. Harduin. V. t 164. 

§ De fide quae universalis est, quee omnium communis est, quse non 
solum ad clerieos, verum etiam ad laicos, et ad omnes omnino \iertmfit 
Christianos. 
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the future, been at the same time priests, as for example 
Melchizedek ; and as Satan is ever wont to counterfeit the 
divine, he had led the pagan emperors with their usurping 
spirit to call themselves poutifices maximos. But after the 
appearance of Christ, who is at once king and priest, the two 
dignities were absolutely separated in human relations. The 
emperor wrote that he had commanded the pope to send dele- 
gates to Constantinople. Nicholas reminds him that such was 
not the tone in which it became him to write to the pope.* 
In allusion to what the emperor had said respecting the bar- 
barism of the Latin tongue, the pope replied : Your abuse of 
the Latin tongue falls on Him from whom all languages have 
sprung ; for this language was one of those which acknow- 
ledged that Jesus b Lord to the glory of Grod the Father,— 
which was distinguished along with the Hebrew and the 
Greek above all others by being used in the inscription on the 
cross, proclaiming to all nations Jesus of Nazareth, the king 
of the Jews. As the Latin language worshipped the true 
God, it was clear, he said, that it could not be termed a bar- 
barian language. Ot if he called the Latin tongue barbarian 
merely because he did not understand it, he should consider 
how ridiculous it was for a man to style himself Imperator 
Bomanorum, and yet know nothing about the language of the 
people.^ The pope indignantly repels the unreasonable de- 
mand of the emperor, that he should send back Theognist and 
other monks, who had taken refuge in Rome, to Constan- 
tinople, in order, as he expresses it, that they might there be 
made the victims of imperial vengeance. By so doing he 
would put himself on a level with the traitor Judas, would 
violate those sacred laws which were held in respect even 
among pagans. And he speaks here, as ever, in the con- 
sciousness of the high destination of the new Christian capital 
of the world, where thousands daily congregated from all 



* lUi (priores imperatores) petimus, invitamas ac rogamos, ecce spar- 
sim ad sedis apostolicse prsesules, sed pari pietate clamant. Vos autem 
quasi non mansuetudinis et reverentise, sed soUus imperii eonim hseredes 
effectu prsecepisse, jussisse ac imperasse vos, ut qaosdam sabjectomm 
nostroram ad vos mitteremus asseritis. 

t Quiescite vos nuncupare Komanos imperatores, quoniam secundmn 
vestram sententiam barbari sunt, quotum, ^os imperatores asseritis. 
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nations seeking protection and quiet for the last days of 
life.* 

Photius attempted to pay the pope measure for measure. 
He pronounced, at a pretended general assembly held at Con- 
stantinople in 867y sentence of deposition and the anathema 
on his opponent. Such a step, to be sure, on the part of 
Photius, could not by any means occasion the same injury to 
I^icholas which a similar sentence on the part of the pope 
must cause to Photius, especially in the fluctuating, uncertain 
situation in which the latter found himself placed in the East. 
But of far greater importance was another step of Photius, 
immediately connected with the first. In a circular letter, 
addressed to all the more eminent bishops of the East,f inviting 
them to take part in this council, he made an attack, which was 
aimed at the entire Latin church. He accused the Romish 
church of having propagated among the new Christians of 
Bulgaria erroneous doctrines. He referred particularly to the 
doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, to the principle of thc^v 
celibacy of priests, to fasting on the Sabbath, and to the num- 
ber of fasting weeks. Diversities, on which he had before 
expressed himself with so much moderation, now acquired for 
him, when they could be seized upon as an occasion for 
charging his opponent with her^y, the greatest importance. 
Thus the quarrel was turned from a personal one into a con- 
troversy betwixt the two churches. 

This was the view taken of it by Nicholas ; and he recom- 
mended to the eminent bishops the defence of the Eoman 
church against these charges. The monk Ratramnus of 
Corbie, and the bishop ^neas of Paris, obeyed this invitation, 
and wrote in defence of the Latin church. J The writing of 
Ratramnus is the most important. § He distinguished himself 
particularly by the Christian moderation and liberality of spirit 



* Tanta millia hominum protectioni ac intercessioni beati apostolo- 
rum principis Petri ex omnibus finibus terrse properantiam sese quo- 
tidie conferunt et usque in finem vitse susb apud ejus limina semet 
mansura proponunt. 

t Ep. II. 

X Both works published hj D'Achery, in the first volume of his Spi- 
cilegia. 

6 Contra Grsecorom opposita Bomanam ecclesiam infonnantiu3acL« 
Ubri IV. 
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which he shows in judging of the importaaee of the difiereaces 
which related merely to church customs. He declared that it 
was only important to hold ^t the unity of the fiiith. To 
the unity of the faith belonged simply what the apostle Paul 
indicates in 1 Corinth, i. 10 ; and to this umty he reckoned 
fiiith in the Trinity, in the birth of Christ from a virgin, in 
his sufierings, his resurrection, his ascension to heaven, his 
exaltation to the right hand of God, his coming to jo^ge the 
living and the dead, and baptism into the Father, Scm, and 
Holy Ghost. By no means requisite to this unity was amfinr- 
nuty in church usages, and other external things ; and hence, 
in the first chapters of his fourth book, he endeavours to show 
that from the first origin of the church downward, diversity of 
usage, in r^rard to such matters, had been found perfectly 
consistent with unity in the faith. He censures the Greeks ift 
this regard only^ because, instead of being satisfied to d^>serve 
their own peculiar uss^es themselves, they would prescribe 
the observance of them also on others.* 

Soon after the first outbreak of this open schism between 
the two churches, a political change took place, by which, for 
the present, a reconciliation was eflRected. First fiardas, and 
then Michael, met the punishment which their crimes deserved ; 
and Michael's co-regent, Basitius, the Macedonian, who had 
contrived his destruction, attained, in the year 867, to the sole 
sovereignty of the Greek empire. He had political reaaom 
for becoming reconciled again with the party of Ignatius and 
with the popes ;f and Ignatius was restored to the patriarchal 

* Cum nihil de dogmate fidei continestift, in quo ChristiaDitfttis ^eai* 
tudo consistit, verum consuetudinem suae ecclesise enarrent, nihil istUne 
vel approbandum vel refutandum nostrse re^tabat ecclesise. 

f We would gladly believe, for the honoar of Photius, what not only 
Zonaras reports in his Annals, but the earlier writers, Leo Gncmmaticos 
and Simeon Magister, relate, that he was deposed by Basil ius on account 
of his refusal to admit him, on a certain festival, to the communion, 
because he was a murderer. This account may, perhaps, be entitle to 
more Mth because it is given by persons who show an mi&TonraUe 
disposition towards Photius. It was, of course, against the party interest 
of the passionate Nicetas, to record a fact which redounded to the honour 
of Photius ; it was more in accordance with his interest to represent the 
matter as if Basilius had been induced, by the justice of me ease, to 
depose Photius the very next day after he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Nor could Constantino Porphyrogenita, who would be unwilling 
to represent his grand£BitheT &s amnx^<&t^x,i!ifisi\kKi thia in his accoant 



dignity. It vns now necessary that a new cmincil i^ouM 
be held at Constantinople, with the conetrrrence of the other 

of his Hfe. Th« express tastknony of Nicetas^ that Basilius, the rery 
next day after he assumed the reins of go>vem]neiit, deposed PhotLii8> 
cannot prevent us from considering the above story to be true ; for this 
chronological date, the origin of which admits of being so easily ex- 
plained, from the party interest of Nicetas, is at variance not only with 
the date if hieh may be inferred from the narrative of Anastasius, b$X 
also with the testimony of Simeon Magister^ that Basilios had his son 
Stephen baptized by the patriarch Photius on Christmas-day ; therefore, 
some months after he had attained to the sole dominion. The bitterness 
with which Basilius persecuted Photius, with whom he had before been 
on very amicable terms, strongly fkvours the supposition, that besides 
^ose general reasons whidi the party of Ignatius supplied to his hands, 
he had other and more special causes for his enmity against the patriarch. 
At the same time, the question comes up, whether we might expect from 
the character of Photius, and from his conduct on other occasions,— a 
man who, as his letters show, flattered tiie worthless Michael in the 
midst of his vices, who had already good occastou fi>r proceeding in the 
same way towards Michael and Bardas, and had not done so, — whether 
from the character and conduct of Photius on other occasions we might 
expect from him any such step ? Especially is it to be noticed, that the 
mode in which Photius states his complaints before this emperor, touch- 
ing the persecutions of which he was tiie innocent vietim, contains no 
hint of any such cause of them, but rather seems to suppose the contrary. 
He reminds the emperor (ep. 97) of their former friendship, of the many 
ties. by which he was bound to him ; and then also, that the emperor had 
deceived from his hands the holy encharist, on tmt fifAiri^etts xH"^' **?»- 

&iitf raiv (P(txr£f xai d.^^afraiv /jtirtixtf fxvrm^itt*' How, on the suppe* 

ntion of tiie truth of that story, could Photius have expressed himself in 
this manner without immediately taking notice of the fact and justifying 
himself on the ground, that it was just because he haa excluded the 
emperor from the Holy Supper that he had drawn down on him- 
self the emperor's displeasure ? In general, he assumes that the em- 
peror had no cause whatever for heme personallif dissatisfied with him. 
M. Hanke, it is true, in his work De Byzantinarum rerum Scriptoribus 
Graecis, thinks he has discovered a secret intimation that such was the 
cause of the persecution against Photius, in a letter of his (ep. 118. f. 160 
ed. Montacut.), where he gives the following as the reason of the imperial 
anger against the fiiithfel, i.e. the adherents'of Photius : ivf Zv alfiATon 

*u6itoas xa.1 yXeterffcts xat yvtufAeeg ifvXo^itv. This, aS P^nkc SUppoSeS. 

refers to the fhct and manner in which they had protested against that 
murder; but in the swollen langoage of these times, we can hardly 
interpret ** blood ** as referring to a real murder, but must refer it to a 
spiritnal one, viz. the anathema pronounced on Photius by the council. 
The meaning is : They are persecuted, because they did not, with heart 
and mouth, join in the anathema pronounced against him. This, too, 
is in better harmony with the context in which that ^«««i&%<i <s^Nn%. ^^ 
mighty with more probability, discoyer a secret «\\xi&vo\i ol ^Qkv^ y\ti^ ^s^ 
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patriarchs, and especially of the pope, in order to annul the 
decrees of the earlier council, and to crush the party devoted 
to Photius. The new emperor and the reinstated patriarch, 
applied for this purpose to pope Nicholas ; and Ignatius, in 
his letter, recognized the supreme judicial authority of the 
cathedra Petri, in terms never used by Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, except on rare occasions and under particular 
circumstances, like the present. Pope Nicholas, meantime, 
had died ; his successor, Hadrian, held, in 868, a council at 
Rome, where sentence of deposition and the anathema were 
pronounced anew on Photius, and Ignatius was recognized as 
patriarch. After these preliminary steps, a council was held 
in the following year, 869, at Constantinople, in presence of 
the emperor, with the concurrence of the papal legates, which 
was to represent the eighth among the ecumenical councils, 
and, as such, to make known the decrees of the Roman assem- 
bly as legally valid for the Greek church. By this council, 
an inquiry was instituted into everything that had been done 
before. Rodoald and Zacharias,* who meantime had been 
restored to favour, were sent to Constantinople, for the express 
purpose of exposing the wicked arts which had been resorted 
to in the earlier proceedings against Ignatius, and to be used 
as witnesses.f True, even this council was not exempt from 
the common &ults of the Greek church assemblies; but at 
least matters were conducted after a more decent fashion than 
they seem to have been at the last council of Constantinople. 
Yet the same scenes were here in great part repeated over 
again, of faithless tergiversation, of disregard to sacred pro- 
mises and oaths, in a word, all the superficial conversions of a 
political revolution. Many of the bishops and clergy who, 

the words of the 98th letter to Basilius, a slight hint, that Photius had 
not suffered himself to be induced to present the encharist to Basilius : 

ftitav 0(;3fv rvvriAii frpog ri iri/r«i Siey, oXXa »«/ tig Toot»9TUt fn^ir^iittrm, 
(Though he succeeded in persuading a man to admit him to the com- 
munion, yet he could not tiiereby obtain the divine forgiveness, but the 
unworthy partaking of the sacrament would only redound to his 
greater guilt in the sight of God.) xa.) rSv ahuis irraufi» ^^etrvoftiutf 
fuixxav (rr/y iKtThv n 9ravTi(p»^os il*fi K^trni, But according to the con- 
nection, these words, perhaps, refer rather to the emperor's perse- 
cutions of Photius himself. 

* See above, p. 305. 
, f See Concil. VIU. act. Haitoii. i, \^^^. 
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during the fonner reign, had attached themselves to Photius, 
appeared before the council, and with abusive language 
towards Photius declared that they had been compelled by- 
fear to act contrary to their convictions. They testified their 
repentance, submitted to penance,* and then pardon was 
granted to them. The bishops who declared their repentance 
were permitted at once to resume their episcopal insignia,t 
and to take their seats in the assembly. The priests were to 
be suspended from their functions until the term of their 
penance had expired. f Yet there were some few bishops, of 
the number consecrated by Photius, not quite mean enough to 
abandon him in misfortune, who ventured to appear before the 
assembled council to defend his cause against the emperor and 
the Roman legates, and who chose rather to su^er themselves 
to be deposed and condemned than to abandon their friend. 
Archbishop Zacharias of Chalcedon, who had been appointed 
to that station by Photius, declared, in the name of his party, 
that even the decision of the patriarchs could avail nothing 
s^inst the ecclesiastical laws. If the patriarchs decided con- 
trary to the laws of the church, they ought not to be followed.§ 
And he cited examples, remarking that he could cite still 
others, to show that decisions of the Roman bishops had been 
rejected, as contradictory to the ecclesiastical laws. He, 
moreover, defended the validity of Photius' election, when a 
layman, by older examples. || John, bishop of Heraclea,ir 
when the question was put to the bishops of Photius' party, 

* Certam abstmences, prostrations, the recitation of a certain number 
of forms of prayer till the next Christmas, were imposed on them. 

t An example of that mawkish play on sacred language, truly cal* 
culated to desecrate what is most holy, which the sanctimonious cant, 
growing out of the debasing spirit of insincerity in the Greek churchy 
at that time indulged in, is furnished by the patriarch Ignatius, who, in 
restoring the etfto^i^iov to Theodore of Caria, one of Photius' bishops, 
addressed him as follows: ** Behold, thou art become sound; sin no 
more, lest a worse evil befal thee I" 

t Harduin. V. f. 1035. Nicetas expresses himself dissatisfied with 
this, as it seemed to him, excessive gentleness of the council, and finds 
in it the ground of the renewed evils at a later period ; for men who 
found repentance so easy, and still retained their offices, would be very 
sure, in a change of circumstances, to play their old tricks over again. 

II Act VI. f. 1058. 
^ In the seventh actiozii VI. f. 1066. 
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whether ihey condemned Photius, and acknowledged Ig^titis 
as patriarch, exclaimed: ''He himself is condemned who 
condemns his patriarch." Photius behaved with dignitj. 
Being called upon* to appear before the council, and answw 
for himself, he declared that he was resolved to be silent, quot- 
ing Ps. xxxix. 1, '' I will keep my mouth with a bridle while 
the wicked is before me." He appeared finally in the fifth 
action of the council, declaring that he did it not voluntarily, 
but under constraint ; but he persisted even then in his silence, 
and when called upon to say what he had to ofier in justifica- 
tion of himself, replied : '' My justification is not in this world." 
It was in vain he was allowed a time for r^ection ; in vain he 
was again brought before the council in the seventh action ; 
he remained firm to the end. 

Moreover, those of the higher and lower class, who at the 
last synod had appeared as witnesses against Ignatius, and 
affirmed on their oath that he had attained to hu office not 
by regular election, but by means of the secular power, were 
heard again, and now declared their former testimony to be 
fitlse. Theodore the proto6patharius,t said he was forced to 
swear by fear of the emperor — ^he could not do otherwise than 
as he was bidden ; but he had confessed his sin to a monk (a 
Stylite) who had passed forty years on a pillar, and submitted 
to the penance prescribed by him, which he had been observ- 
ing to the present time. A like declaration was made by the 
consul Leo, and he was ready to submit to all the decisions 
of the synod. Only in the anathema pronounced on Photius he 
thought he could not concur, because the anathema could only 
touch false teachers, and Photius was an orthodox man. But 
the representatives of the patriarchs said that no &lae doctrine 
could be worse than the actions of Photius ; whereupon he 
submitted in this point also to the judgment of the synod. 

But notwithstajiding all the emphasis and solemnity % with 

* Not by ecclesiastics sent to him, but by lajrmen. 

t Seep. 301. 

X If we may credit the report of Nicetas, tbe members of this ooimcil 
were so far carried away by their blind passions, that to give the more 
solemnity to the sentence of deposition and of condemnation pronoonoed 
on Photius, they dipped the pen with which they subscribed it not only in 
ink, but in the wine of the eucbarist; eit ypiktu rS fiikt»t t» x**^hv^ 

\ 
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which the anathema was pionounciBd by the whole assembly 
against Photius, he still felt strong enough to defy that terrible 
word — a word lightly used in the Greek church under every 
change of court parties, and which, within the course of a few 
years, had been applied in the most opposite cases. By the 
true account which Photius gives in his letters of the use made 
of the anathema in the Greek church,* he at the same time 
condemns hin^self. In his misfortunes, Photius evinces greater 
dignity than in his prospmty. Separated from the society of 
his friends, no clergyman or monk being permitted to come 
near him, to pray or to sing with him, he saw no one but his 
keepers. He was side thirty days without being allowed to see 
a physician ; and what to him was the most terrible punish- 
ment of all, he was deprived of his books.t Yet his con- 
stancy was not overcome ; he contented himself with simply 
r^resenting to tiiose in power the injustice and unnecessary 
rigour of their proceedings. 

notwithstanding the evidence addaced by Nicetas, which we must say is 
very weak, may be a mere fkble, dictated by the strong interest which 
was felt to make this sentence on Photius an irreversible one, and to 
deter all men for ever after from espousing his party. ** What can he 
more sacred — it was said — the sentence against hmi was subscribed with 
the very blood of Christ." 

* He says, ep.113, that though a long time before a synod had pro- 
nounced the anathema on him, on his father, and on his uncle (see 
above p. 300) yet contrary to his own will he had been made patriarch; 
and so now those who iu like manner despised the commandments of 
the Lord, might anathematize him. And in ep. 115, he says, concerning 
the manner in which the anathema was employed : T» ^(t»r»9 Uuw at 

ffxtvecfrat. An unjust anathema, he said, fell on the person who pro- 
nounced it, and honoured him on whom it was wrongly pronounced. 

f See ep. 85, 97, 114. Each of the ecclesiastical and political parties 
in Constantinople was accustomed to interpret an earthquake, though no 
unfrequent occurrence there, as a sign of the divine anger on account of 
some particular thing, which they determined to be this or that, accord* 
ing to their ovm interests or passions, and the last was ever regarded as 
more terrible than any which had preceded. Now as an earthquake 
which followed the deposition of Ignatius (see Nicetas, f. 975, 1. c) had 
been interpreted by hU party conftHrmably to their interest ; so now again, 
an earthquake which occurred after the deposition of Photius, was in- 
terpreted by his party in their favour. See Phot ep. 101. But he 
himself did not faU in with this — he did not attach so much importance 
to himself personally, nor did he wish to triumph where so many othexik 
suffered who were entitled to his sympathy. 
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Thus the first schism, the schism which had grown out of 
the quarrel between Photius and Nicholas, was healed ; but 
the more inward antagonism between the two churches, which 
had once found vent by means of that schism excited from 
without, still endured, though for the present it did not openly 
break out. And another cause of the quarrel, a cause which 
had not been removed, threatened once more to destroy the 
fellowship between the two churches, which had. but recently 
been restored, — the contested question, whether Bulgaria 
should belong to the province of the Latin or of the Greek 
church. As we have said on a former page, the Greek church, 
during the reign of the emperor Basilius the Macedonian, 
succeeded in re-establishing their influence among the Bulga- 
rians. The Bulgarian church obtained their bishops from Con- 
stantinople ; and as Ignatius paid no regard to the represen- 
tations of pope John VIII., the rupture threatened to become 
converted into a new and violent division. But just as the 
way was prepared for this, Ignatius died, a.d. 878 ; and the 
very thing which under other circumstances must have seemed 
most dangerous to the peace between the two churclies — that 
the man by whom the schism was first occasioned should 
prove to be his successor, served to bring about a reunion of 
the two parties. 

The emperor Basilius, a patron of learning, ever entertained 
the highest respect for Photius, who was at that time the most 
learned man among the Greeks. In a very short time, there- 
fore, he opened the way for a complete reconciliation, recalled 
the banished man to Constantinople, showed him special 
favour, and made him teacher of his son.* It may be said 

* The remark of Constantine Porphyrogenita, in his account of the 
life of his grandfather Basilins (c 44), that the latter, although he re- 
moved Photius from his station on just grounds, yet never ceased to 
show kindness to him, is certainly proved to be without foundation by 
the above cited passages from Photius' letters ; but it would not be incon- 
sistent with these passages to suppose that Photius' relation to the em- 
peror was at a later period such as that historian describes. And that 
this was really so, is corroborated by the testimony of Photius himself, 
where he gives his statement of the whole matter in the second action of 
the synod of Constantinople of the year 879. Harduin. VI. P. I. f. 255. 
He here calls the council to witness, that he submitted to his fate — and 
it is evident that he did so from his letters — that he showed no solicitude 
to recover the patriarchal dignity, resorted to no machinations with a 
view to repossess himseVi of Nv\i&l\i« Yi'&ii Vk»1^ Wt that the emperor of 
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to the honour of both Ignatius and Photius, that they were 
not carried away with the passions of their respective par- 
tizans, but became heartily reconciled to each other. Photius 
repelled every proposition by which he was invited to put 
himself at the head of a party against Ignatius, and Ignatius 
was a stranger to all suspicion against Photius. They lived 
together on the most firiendly terms, and Photius manifested an 
amiable sympathy for Ignatius in his last sickness.* Ignatius, 
when dying, commended his rival to the favour of his friends. 
Under these circumstances, it might naturally occur to the 
emperor, that it would be good policy to restore Photius to 
the office he had once held. The peaceably disposed man who 
had maintained such friendly relations with hb rival might 
prove the fittest instrument for effecting a radical healing of 
the division, and a perfect reconciliation between the two 
parties. But a difficulty stood in the way ; for it was to the 
emperor's interest that no new schism should be suffered to 
spring up betwixt the Latin and the Greek church ; nor was 
it possible indeed without the concurrence of the pope to 
restore peace within the Greek church itself with a sure pro- 
spect of permanent success. For though the tone of the court 
at Constantinople always had an influence on the ecclesiastical 
parties, and though, by the preceding reconciliation between the 
two heads of the parties and by the death of Ignatius, the most 
important cause of the division had been removed, yet thare 
still remained in the party of Ignatius a number of fanatical 
zealots, who clung to the decisions of the late general council, 
to subscriptions with which they could not so easily trifle as 



his own good pleasure, had recalled him from banishment : »«/ fttyeikn 
itJ^iuo'ti tlo'tviyxtn its riif treXtv, The agreement between Photius and 
Constautine Porphyrogenita safficiently refutes the partial and fabulous 
report of the passionate Nicetas, and serves also to corroborate the 
genuineness of the transactions of this council, disputed by Leo 
Allatius. 

* We here follow the above mentioned statement of Photius himself 
which in its whole tone bears the marks of credibility. This statement 
was given before the council, where the presence of so many witnesses 
would prevent him from saying anything in reference to the point in 

2uestion, contrary to the truth. He observes with regard to the friend- 
[lip subsisting between him and Ignatius : Mu»a^i^o/jbtf »uto9, crt ^tXmv 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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others and to the authority of the cathedra Petri.* For the pur- 
pose of removing out of the way, therefore, every obstacle to 
the peace of the church, and of depriving those who were 
opposed to it of every subterfuge, the emperor and the patri* 
arch applied to pope John VIII., and endeavoured to procure 
his co-operation for the assembling of a council jat Constan- 
tinople, by which the decrees of the formar council might be 
annulled. Now the pope would readily foresee, that in case 
he refused his consent, the emperor would effect his purpose 
without him, and his own voice would appear to be powerless. 
If, on the other hand, he expressed himself in accordance with 
the wishes of the emperor, he might hope, that inasmuch as the 
material interest was the chief thing regarded by the Greeks, 
there would not be so much quarrelling about theforfny which 
in this afifair was the most important thing for the interest of 
the Romish church ; and there would be no thought of pro- 
testing against his action, when he insisted that his sentences, 
which in this case would turn out as men would have it, was 
a decision of the controversy ; a thing which oa other occa- 
sions men were the least inclined to concede at Constan- 
tinople. And he might also hope to advance in no slight 
measure the material interests of the Roman church, especially 
touching the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Bulgaria, by 
claiming it as a reward for his cooperation in furthering the 
emperor's designs ; a thing which would never have been 
conceded to him under other circumstances. 

After these views the pope acted. £[e insisted upcMi the bind- 
. ing force of his judicial decision, and would abate nothing 
from the authority of his predecessor. He assumes it as an 
established point in his letter to the emperor, that Photius had 
attained to his office in an infonnal manner ; but he attributed 
to himself, as the successor of St. Peter, a plenary power, 
which, firom a regard to the force of circumstances, on account 

* One of the friends of Photius, Zacharias archbishop of Chalcedon, 
said, before the synod at Constantmople presently to be mentioned, that 
the motto of the promoters of the schism was : on h rSv *Vatfutit9 ixxXti^uf 
•trii ^ovXtrai. Hardoin. VI. P. I. f. 224. Ano&er said, that had it 
not been for the subscription, the x"^*^?**?*' by which tiiey believed 
themselves bound, Photius would no longer have a single opponent. 
'AXX' curv irec^tffxtveco'tv trovfi^dgy h» <ro rtif tlpmns vvfA&oXcTt ffvaut^ 
W9 rots a(p^ovt^ri^otf fxavhlXw ir^9(pet^is yivfiretu The croSS appended tO 

the signature of the bishops, \. c. f. ^Al\. ^ 
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of the general longing after Photius, and for the promotion of 
the peace of the churchy he would now exert, to adjust the infor- 
mality by his supreme decision, and accord a dispensation &om 
the rule of ecclesiastical law. By virtue of the power belong- 
ing to him of binding and loosing, he pronounced Photius and 
his friends discharged from all the ecclesiastical penalties to 
which they were liable by the former decisions ; but he 
assumes, in so doing, that Photius will acknowledge it as a 
deed of grace, and beg for mercy before the assembled synod.* 
At the same time he established it as a fixed rule, that for 
the future no layman, no person in a secular office, but only 
members of the Constantinopolitan clerus, should be elevated 
to the patriarchal dignity. He furthermore made it an express 
condition of his recognition of Photius as patriarch, that he 
should renounce all claims to the ecclesiastical province of 
Bulgaria*! In the official instructions which the pope drew 
up for the use of his l^;ates, and which were designed to pre- 
serve them from such Mse steps as the earlier l^ates of 
pope Nicholas had been guilty of^| he made the same points 
valid. He laid it down as a principle on no account to give 
up, that Photius should be indebted solely to the pope's 
decision for the validity of his election to the patriarchal dig- 
tlity; and in the same manner as the popes sent the pall 
to all archbishops of the Western church, so his legates 
should, in the presence of the council, give to Photius the 
insignia of his episcopal dignity, and thus invest hiiQ with hi^ 
^ffice.§ 

'*' He says expressly : Eundem Photiam satis^oienclo, miserioordiam 
<x>rain syoodo quserendo consaoerdotem recipimus. 

t The letter in its genuine, original form is published by Baronios, at 
the year 879, N. 7. Harduin. V. f. 1165. 

X Which commonitorium has been published by Baronins, at the year 
879, N. 47. Harduin. Concil. VI. I. fl 208. 

§ The first of the legates presented to him, before the assembled 
council, in the name of the pope, and as a sign that the latter acknow- 
ledged him as patriarch, a ffroxh o^/i^ar/x^, a w^«^/^««f, a rrrx/t^U^ a 
^«j3«»/<»», and sandals. Harduin. VI. I. f. 228. That such a transaction 
of the papal legates should be represented as having taken place at the 
council, along with several other things, which could not have been 
invented by persons devoted to the interest of the Greek church, is sarely 
an evidence in fkvour of the genuineness of the acts of this council, 
while, at the same time, it may be remarked in general, l\:A.\.\Xy:^sd&^s^\& 
contain a great deal drawn imme^tely from the '^^xasi\m<& \)Si& %s^ 
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To oonstitate an ecumenical council according to the prin- 
ciples of the Greek church, it was necessary that not only 
the Roman bishop, but also the two or three other patriarchs 
should be represented ; but a council of this sort could not 
easily be convened under the existing circumstances, because 
the three other patriarchs lived under the dominion of the 
Saracens, and any intercourse of their envoys with the Greek 
empire would inevitably expose the persons who might consent to 
undertake such a business, as well as all the Christians of those 
districts, to great peril. As an expedient to supply this defi- 
ciency, it had been contrived, even as early as the second 
I^icene council, that certain persons should be appointed to 
play the part of envoys from the other patriarchs; and it 
almost se^ns as if this sham had among the Greeks become 
one of the customary forms to be observed in the convention 
of all general councils. In the general council held by Pho- 
tius at Constantinople in 867, there were persons present who 
played the part of plenipotentiaries and representatives of the 
three other patriarchs. But at the church assembly held by 
Ignatius in 869 at Constantinople, it came out that the whole 
embassy had been a fraudulent trick ; that the pretended 
envoys were perhaps foreign merchants, who brought and 
presented forged credentials.* But this new council of 869 
represented itself as one which, being held with the concurrence 
of the collective patriarchs, fully came up to the requisitions 
of an ecumenical council. The ecclesiastics Ellas and Thomas 
appeared as plenipotentiaries of those patriarchs, and presented 
their letters ; but a very short time after the breaking up of 
thb council, the deposed Photius in one of his letters declared 
that an unheard of and unprecedented thing had happened — 
not unprecedented among the Greeks if the above remarks are 
true — that Ishmaelite agents and servants should be set up as 



manners, and this too characteristically marked, to be possibly oonoeived 
as being mere fiction. The correspondence of these acts with the pope*s 
letters serves also to confirm their genuineness. 

* The earlier ro^^rfi^nra) are now mentioned as ^%vUT»^6'nn»nTma. 
See Harduin. Concil. T. V. f. 1036, particularly act VII. f. 876 and 
1087. The imperial commissary expresses here the result of the inves- 
tigation : i ietrt9( dvcirXac^fy, us nhXty Koi r»ifs Xoyoug xui ra ^fi^uwa. 

The question arises, to be sure, wheUier Photius^ was really the guilty 
person ? 
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plenipotentiaries of the patriarchs.* And there actually ap- 
peared at the church assembly held at Constantinople in 879, 
delegates with letters from the patriarchs, which unhesitatingly 
pronounced everything that had been before transacted under 
their name to be a base fiction, and it was discovered that the 
pretended plenipotentiaries of the patriarchs were nothing 
more nor less than agents from the Saracens of those districts, 
sent on the business of redeeming captives.f 

If such base cheats were tolerated at these councils for the 
purpose of obtaining some object which was thought desirable, 
we shall not be surprised to learn that advantage was taken of 
the slight knowledge possessed by the Latins of the Greek 
language,;^ and that such a turn was given to the pope's letter 
in the Greek translation as to make it seem more favourable 
to the interests of Photius, and to the independence of the 
Greek church .§ 

The council which met at Constantinople in 879 certainly 
did not proceed according to the principles expressed by the 
pope in his letter. It paid him much honour and respect ; and 
a great deal was allowed to pass, which he had said respecting 
the authority of tiie Koman church, these things not being 
taken in so literal a sense ; but in essentials they did not yield 
him an inch. Photius was not going to wait to be placed in 
the patriarchal office by the papal legates ; he considered himi- 
self from the first the lawful patriarch. The papal legates 

♦ See ep. 118. 

t Harduin. VI. I. f. 290. 

X A protospatharius pierformed the part of interpreter. It was said by 
the first of the Roman legates : ha Aiovrog ^affiXtxw ^^ur^ff^u^a^Uv »ai 
i^f€in9ta>s htkeikfia'iv evrus, Hardoin. VI. I. f. 231. 

§ This is plain from comparing the letter in the form in which it was 
read before the council (see Hardoin. V. f. 1171) with the original form, 
in which it has been published by Baronius from a codex Vaticanus. 
At the same time, we should not, with Baronius, rate this fraud too 
highly. Had the letter been altered so as entirely to meet the interest 
of the Greek church, much more must have been wholly omitted, or 
altered ; but the fact is, that all the requisitions of the pope with regard 
to Photius occur in the Greek translation, though in a milder form. Ou 
the other hand, the Greek translation alone contains all that is said in 
praise of Photius, while whatever had before been done against him is 
represented as the work of odious intrigues, in which the church of 
Bome had no share ; and everything done at the earlier synods is coqe- 
demned. 
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who on this point stuck closely to their instroeiions, eontintiall; 
reiterated that Photius had been made lawful patriarch by the 
decision ofthepope^ and they called him to account for having 
assumed the patriarchal office before their arrival ; but it wag 
replied to them, that Photius was already rec(^ized as lawful 
patriarch long before the papal decision; that he had be^ 
called to this office by the will of the empeier, the unanimous 
choice of the community, and the consent of the three patri- 
archs; that the bishops of the East, being eye-witnesses of the 
whole transaction, were better able to judge than the pope, 
who was so distant.* They were told, that their embai^y^ 
instead of being intended to restore Photius to his patriarchal 
dignity, was rather designed to retrieve the honour of the 
Boman church herself, and to clear her from the suspicion of 
having promoted a schism of the church. The pope, it is 
true, had, by virtue of his plenary authority, taken away fipm 
the decrees of the synods held at Bome and Constantinople 
their binding power for the future, but by this process the 
authority of these synods in itself considered, was by no 
means impaired. But it was contrary, surely, to the intentioii 
of the pope, as well as irreconcilable with the papdl autho-^ 
rity, that the anathema should be pronounced on those two 
flynods.t 

The legates acted up to their instructions also in another 
respect. They repeatedly brought forward the demand of the 
pope in regard to the ecclesiastical province of Bulgaria ; but 
repellent, or in the milder phraseology of the Greeks, evasive 



* See Hardoin. VI. f. 224, 242, and 254. Bishop Proco|nii8 of 
CflBsarea in Cappadocia says, f. 243: m \yyiXinns rtStg it^Afwmgt tm^ 
We^pttri^tf fJM\>M tUnrSv rSv Ax^ifituiv MtvstrrtUy and then wim a diSr 

gnsting application of the ^rords of St. John: xai £f al xH*^ i^nxAfmrnut 

t It is true, the allegadon, that this whole oommonitariiim of Ae 
papal legates, as fonnd in the acts of the council (Hardnin. YI. I. f. 294) 
h interpolated or cormpted, is unfounded ; fbr it is impossible to see id 
what way its introduction could promote the interest of the Greek church, 
while many things occur in it, which stand in direct eontradictioa 
with the interests and principles of the Greek church. But the passage 
hi the tenth chapter, which treats of the overthrowing of the decrees of 
those two synods, may doubtless have been more stronffl^ expressed in 
die Greek version than the sense contained in the onginal draft 
paired or permitted. 
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answers were always given by the bishops of the counciL 
" This afiair," said they, " does not pertain to us ; to determine 
the boundaries of dioceses is a matter which belongs to the 
emperor. When the provinces of the several patriarchs should 
be reunited under the dominion of the emperor, then mutual 
concessions could be made touching the boundaries of these 
provinces, so l&r as the ecclesiastical laws permitted." Pho- 
tins himself gave fair words to the pope ; he said, if it depended 
on him, he would willingly give up even more than the pope 
required ; for charity seeketh not her own. In truth, what 
was there to be gained by the enlargement of one's diocese, 
except new cares and labours !* Again, the pope's demand, 
that a law should be passed, forbidding any layman, after the 
death of Photius, to be elevated to the patriarchal dignity, was 
not complied with. The older examples were once more 
appealed to — it was said that every diurch, as the Roman, so 
also the church of Constantinople, had its own peculiar and 
traditional customs, by which the letter of the law must be 
interpreted.! On this occasion many of the bishops declared 
in a noticeable manner against the idea of a sepaarate and fixed 
caste of priests, and against the too i^arply marked distinction 
between the clei^ sukI the laity. ^' Of what advantage is 
it," said Procopius, ardtbishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, 
^^ for a person to be a clergyman or a monk who leads a life 
inconsistent with his calling ? And if, on the other hand, a 
layman ^ithfully follows the doctrines of the gospel, and 
by his works shows himself worthy of the priestly or episcopal 
office, with what propriety can the natural fi^rm and cut of his 
hair (the absence of the tonsure) be considered «a hindnmce te 
his engaging in it ?"f And the delegates of the other patriarchs 
declared, " that Christ had not come down to earth merely for 
the clergy's sake ; nor had he set before that order alone the 
rewards of virtue, but before the collective body of Christians."§ 
In the sixth session of this eouncil, the old Nicene-Constan- 
tSnopolitan creed was, according to the usual practice at general 

♦ See 1. c. f. 251, 283, 310, etc. 

f Ttf %4of »vr» i»avov isn ttxiv rov xxvevuy OH which principle, indeed, 
every abuse might be defended. 

X F. 2S3 : r/ ii ivrtw i/b6<ro^f h reHv t^fx/^^ ^o9t*h «'i^i^«A^, lav \v 

9oXtt%vinrou, \ IPoV. SV\. 
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church assemblies, republished as the common witness of the 
iaith, with express rejection of every change of the symbol 
whereby anything was taken from it or added to it, in allusioo, 
doubtless, to the additional clause defining the doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit. 

It is evident from all this, that this council had made use of 
the pope as their instrument, and acted in an entirely different 
sense from what he intended. Yet it cannot be said that 
Photius deceived the pope, for even in his letter to him he 
protested against the position assumed by the latter, that 
Photius was to be indebted solely to the mercy of the church 
for the recognition of the validity of his election as patriarch. 
He maintained, on the contrary, and the council acted on the 
same principle, that the patriarchal dignity belonged to him of 
right, and that as he was not conscious of having done wrong, 
so he stood in need of no mercy. '^ 

The pope, as soon as he received the letter of the patriarch, 
together with the acts of this council, at once expressed his 
surprise at finding {hat the council had, in various particulars, 
departed from his directions, and even taken the liberty to alter 
them.f He blamed in Photius his want of humility ; and gave 
him to understand that he could recognize him as a brother 
only in case he shaped his conduct for the future in the way of 
submission to the Komish church. In this letter to Photius, 
as in his letter to the emperor, he declared, it is true, that he 
compassionately (niisericorditer) adopted what had been done 
by that council of Constantinople, in reference to the restoration 
of the patriarch to his office ; yet he immediately adds, that if 
his legates should perchance be found to have acted in that 
synod in a way contrary to the instructions they had received, 
he adopted no such decrees, and must declare them null and 
Yoid.f He thanked the emperor,§ that he. had given up to 

* That he had written to the pope in this strain, may be gathered firom 
what the latter says in his answer to Photius, ep. 108. Hardoin. VI. I. 
f. 87 : Subintulisti, quod non nisi ab iniqua gerentibus misericordia sit 
qnserenda. 

f Ep. 108: Mirandum valde est, cur multa, quae nos statueramos, 
aut aliter habita, aut mutata esse noscantur, et nescimus, cujus studio vel 
neglectu variata monstrentnr. 

I Si fortasse nostri legati in eadem 83modo contra apostolicam praecep- 
tionem egerint, nos nee recipimus nee jadicamus alicujos existere &t- 
mitatis, % Yj^, \^, 
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the apostle Peter, as' was right, the ecclesiastical province of 
Bulgaria. We may conjecture that the pope had here attached 
to the fine phrases, which the Greeks were so fond of employ- 
ing, without much regard to their import, a great deal more 
than the emperor had in his mind. The pope, expressing 
himself in the manner described, had even at this time suffici- 
ently intimated his dissatisfaction with the conduct of Photius, 
and of the church assembly at Constantinople. His only 
reason for delaying, at present, to make use of stronger lan- 
guage was, as he had explained, that he wished to wait and 
see how Photius would act, and especially, as we may believe, 
to see whether he would yield or not in the aflair of Bulgaria. 
But as nothing of this sort was done, he pronounced on him 
for the second time, probably in the year 881, the sentence of 
condemnation,* and the schism was renewed. 

Yet in the year 886, when Photius was, in consequence of 
political charges, again deposed and banished by Basilius' son 
and successor, the emperor Leo the Philosopher, and the 
Ignatian party once more became dominant, the latter restored 
the old connection with the popes, an event, however, which 
was followed by only transitory effects. 

In all cases alike, the genuine Christian spirit is found, 
wherever it prevails, to remove the barriers of separating human 
ordinances, and unite men on the one common foundation of 
the Christian life. We see this finely illustrated in the case 
of the Greek abbot Nilus, of whose life and labours we have 
spoken in a former part of this volume. His character, viewed 
on this particular side, shows us that he was a true organ of 
this spirit; and how much he contributed to promote it, 
is evident from the fact, that he was respected and loved by 
the members of the Latin no less than by those of the Greek 
church. In Italy he was received with reverence by the 
abbot and monks of the abbey of Monte Cassino,f who re- 
quested him to celebrate mass in their church in the Greek 
tongue, that God might be all in all (that God might be 
worshipped and glorified in different forms, that these sepa- 
rating diversities of form might be swallowed up and lost in 
the spirit of devotion). At first he declined accepting of this 

♦ See Mansi Concil. T. XVII. f. 637. 

t See the aboye-mendoned account of the Ute ot ^\Vq&, <^ W. 
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testimony of respect, saying : '^ How shall we, who at (Mresent 
are everywhere humbled on account of our siira, sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land?" However, he yielded to 
their importunity, and sung a song composed by himself, ioi 
praise of St. Benedict The conversation of the monks aft»* 
wards turned upon the existing diff«*enGe between the twa 
churches, in reference to fasting on the Sabbath. When 
asked his own opinion on this matter, Nilus replied, in the 
words of the apostle Paul : '^ Let not him that eatetk, despise 
him that eateth not ; and let not him which eateth not judge 
him that eateth, for God hath received both. But why dost 
thou judge thy brother ? whether we therefore eat, or whether 
ye fast, let us do all to the glory of the Lord." He theiv 
referred to the examples of the older ehurch-teachers, which. 
seemed to be in favour of the Greek custom ; but added : 
•* We will not contend, however, about this ; for £»ting 
cannot injure us ; let us rather say with the apostle : Meat 
conimendeth us not to God, 1 Corinth. viii« 8. If the Jew» 
would but honour Christ crucified as their Lord, I should take 
no offence even though they fasted on Sunday." Upon this^ 
the monks asked him, ^' If he did not think it a sin, then, i» 
&st on the holy Sunday ?" He replied : " Were it a sin, how 
could St. Benedict fast on Sunday, and on fes^val day)»^ and 
even forget the festival of Easter ? Hence we may kam^ 
that whatever is done for the sake of God is good^ a»d not to 
be rejected ; no, not even the slaying of a man — as the eX'^ 
ample of Phineas teaches. In truth, everything depends oi^ 
the temper in which a thing is dcme. *^ And so," he addedy 
^^ we do right not to &8t on the Sabbath, in opposition to the 
Manichseans, who reject the Old Testament; asd ym$ are 
hound to act as you do, at your particular point of view, to 
h&t pn this day, in order to purify your souls for the cel^ 
bration of the next following day, consecrated to oar Lord'e 
resurrection." 

In the year 1024, under the reign of the Greek emperoi^ 
Basilius II., negotiations passed betwe^i the Greek aad the 
Bomish church, the object of which was to induce the pope 
to renounce the primacy over the whole church, and to consent 
that the patriarch of Constantinople should be considered on 
a level with himself; that, as head over the Greek church, a 
church following her own \ab>N%v^ ^o\M loe so &s consideied 
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an kiritTKoirog olKovfievtKog, This proposition stood in contra* 
diction with the principles of the Romish church, as handed 
down from the time of Leo the Great, and witb the idea of 
the church theocracy then prevailing in the "Western church;^ 
Nothing but the power of a bribe in the then corrupt state of 
the papacy, where everything was venial, and to a pope lifccr 
John XIX., who was a stranger to the church interest, eouldf 
cause such a proposition to be entertained for a moment. But 
the business, which was meant to be kept a profound secret^- 
soon got wind in Italy, and excited universal indig^nation* 
The pious abbot, William of Dijon, who was in the habit of 
liecturing popes, attacked this pope in the most violent manner,, 
for daring to surrender one iota of the power conferred on 8t^ 
Peter by Christ himself, and which extended over the whole* 
church.* Thus the whole project was frustrated; though 
there can be no doubt that, even if it had been carried through, 
the later popes would have refused to be bound by it. 

By degrees, however, the consequences of the first schisms 
between the two churches disappeared, although the churches 
themselves came into no closer connection with each other. 
In Italy and in Bome, there were abbots belonging to the 
Greek churchy who followed her particular rites without 
being molested on that account ; and the same quiet and freer 
dom were enjoyed by abbots and churches of the Latin order 
in Constantinople. But after the middle of the eleventB^ 
century the schism broke out anew, and was made irrecon- 
cilable, by the zeal, no less passionate than bigoted, of MichaeC 
Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople. This person could 
not bear the sight of churches and monasteries at Constai^ 
tinople, in which the Latin rites prevailed. In 1053, he 
caused all churches in which worship was held according to 
the rites of the Bomish church, to be closed, and the abbota 
who would not conform to the rites of the Greek churdk 
were confined to their cloisters.| In conjunction with Leo, 

* Glaber Bodolph, L IV* e. 1. He writes : Est fimia rei, quce nupev 
erga nos accidit, de qua qois andiens non scandalizatur, noverit, se longe 
ab amore snpemo dispamri, quoniam, licet potestas Bomani imperii qusB 
olim in orbe terrarum viguit nunc, per diversa terrarum innumeris 
regatar sc^tris, ligandi solvendiqne in terra ao in oqbIo potcstas dono 
hmolabili incnmbit magisterio Petri. 

t Thn pope Leo IX. reports, in his letter to tliefte ^tSaxc^^\^i!^ 
ffe dmll dto, <v ^ JBhrdnm. Ck)ndL VI. LfoV %4»« 
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bishop of Achris (Achrida), the metropolitan of Bulgaria, he 
Tiolently attacked, in a letter addressed to John, bishop of 
Trani in Apulia, the whole Latin church. This letter was to 
be directed, at the same time, to all priests and monks of the 
Franks, and to the pope himself. He here gave prominence 
to one contested point, which had never before come into 
public discussion. 

It had certainly been the general practice in the churches, 
at least till into the eighth century,* to make use of conunon 
bread in the celebration of the Lord's Supper ; but as the 
prevailing theory concerning the nature of this ordinance 
naturally created an anxiety to distinguish it outwardly also 
from a common transaction, and as the spiritual tendency of 
these times, scarcely able to discriminate between things essen- 
tial and things accidental, aimed more at a material than a 
formal agreement of the celebration of the Lord's Supper with 
its institution, so in the ninth century, the use of unleavened 
bread I in the celebration of the Supper was introduced into 

* That in the seventh century, it was not the practice to use unleav- 
ened bread in celebrating the Lord's Supper, may be gathered from a 
church ordinance made near the close or this century, which has been 
mcorrectly adduced as an evidence on the other side — the sixth canon of 
tiie 16th council of Toledo, of the year 693. It is directed against an 
abuse practised by many of the Spanish priests, who used fragments of 
their ordinary household bread in celebrating the Lord^s Supper (pas- 
sim, quomodo unumquemque aut necessitas impulerit aut voluntas 
coegerit, de panibus suis usibus prseparatis crustulam in rotunditatem 
auferant). Now if it had been customary at that time to make use 
of unleavened bread, those priests would luive been censured for mak- 
ing use of other bread than unleavened, and ordered to use the latter 
alone. This however was not done; but it was only established as 
a fixed rule : Ut non aliter panis in altari proponatur, nisi integer et 
nitidus, qui ex studio fuerit prseparatus. We shall be more likely to find 
in a passage in Alcuin some indication of the use of unleaven^ bread 
in the celebration of the eucharist, ep. 75, ed. Froben. T. I. f. 106: 
Panis, qui in corpus Christi consecratur absque fermento uUios alterius 
ineffectionis debet esse mundissimus. Yet even here we may understand 
the sense to be, that noliiing but what was usually employed in the 
making of bread, no foreign material, should be introduced, just as 
no other foreign element was to be mixed, with the. water and the 
wine. 

t Rabanus Maurus, 1. 1. De ecclesiasticis officiis, c 31, requires that 

panis infermentatus should be used in the eucharist ; and in the vision of 

the Spanish bishop Ildefonsus, A.D. 845, which Mabillon published with 

bis Dissertatio de akzymo et ien!v%iD^\o/v[i\)^^m?itfta|g^^|Q8tiiii^ T. 
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the Western church, which was held to be necessary on the 
assumption that the last Supper of Christ with his disciples 
was a proper passover meal, and that he therefore used un- 
leavened bread. Afterwards, a peculiar mystical meaning 
was supposed to be connected with this usage. In the Greek 
church, on the contrary, the ancient practice was retained ; 
but it belonged to the bigoted, fleshly zeal of such a man as 
the above-mentioned patriarch of Constantinople, to attach 
importance to so insignificant a matter. In the use of un- 
leavened bread he detected an inclination to Judaism. Fasting 
on the Sabbath in Lent he also without any good reason called 
a Jewish custom.* On the other hand, forgetting the very 
principle on which these accusations were based, he made the 
non-observance of the apostolic prohibition, forbidding the 
eating of things strangled, a matter of special complaint. 
This letter happened to fall into the hands of cardinal Hum- 
bert, respecting whose zeal as a polemic we have already 
spoken. He translated it into Latin, and laid it before pope 
Leo IX. The latter published a long letter in reply,*)* in 
which he passed lightly over the material part of the charge, 
but took special notice of the formal, contrasting the indis- 
putable and decisive authority of the church of the apostle 
Peter, an apostle who must beyond all doubt have committed 
to her the tradition of the truth on all important points, with 
the church of Constantinople always troubled by false doc- 
trines and by schisms. With still greater justice might he 
contrast the spirit of tolerance and charity, which, in respect 
to these merely external differences, still prevailed in the 
Romish church, with the bigoted zeal of the patriarch. | A 

I. p. 189, it is spoken of as customary to use unleavened bread in the 
Lord's Supper. 

* Sabbata quomodo in quadragesima Jndaice observatis? See f?>o 
letter in Canisii Lectiones antiquse, ed. Basnage, T. III. P. I. f. 282. To 
this cardinal Humbert could righdv reply, t^t the reproach of Judaiz- 
ing applied more properly to the Greeks. Vos si non Judiusatis, dicite 
cur Judseis in simUi observantia sabbati communicatis ? Sabbatnm certe 
ipsi celebrant et vos celebratis, epulantur ipsi et solvunt semper in sab- 
bato jejunium. L. c f. 285. 

t Harduin. CJoncil. VI. I. f. 927. 

X Vid. c. 29 : Cum intra et extra Romam plurima Grsscorum repe- 
riantur monasteria sive ecclesise, nullum eorum adhuc perturbatur vel 
prohibetur a patema traditione sive sua GOii&ueta<^cai<&)^\TiY^*vcvffii ^^o:^^- 
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lengthoied refutation of the particular charges against tiie 
chimih of Borne was afterwards composed by cardinal Hum* 
bert himself^ in a writing in which the complaints of the Coa- 
etantinopolitan are introduced along with the replies of the 
Roman.* He here shows himself to be a man decidedly 
superior to his opponent in intellectual power, and insist 
into the essence of Christianity. He expresses himself on 
many points with more liberality than was to be expected from 
him, after having given such other proo& of his spirit. He 
points out the contradiction in which his opponent involved 
liimself by accusing the Latins of a Judaizing tendency, and 
still reproaching them with the non-observance of a law about 
eating, borrowed from the Old Testament.t But if the 
authority of those ordinances should be held valid as aposto- 
lical, then he maintained, on the contrary, that they originated 
in a time when Christianity had not as yet come to its wholly 
independent development ; that the gospel shone first with a 
dawning light, gradually dispelling the shades of Judaism, 
during which the apostles themselves wavered in a certain 
sense between Christianity and Judaism. Hence these ordi- 
nances, belonging as they did to a stage of transition, could 
possess only a transient validity.^ He charges the GredLB 
with attending to these outward things to the n^lect of fidth 
and love, which constitute the essence of Christianty.§ 

tar et admonetur, earn observare. Scit namque, quia nihil obsunt salati 
credentium diyerss pro loco et tempore consuetudiiies, qaando nna fides 
per dilectionem operans bona quae potest, oni Deo commendat (mines. 

* In the above cited Collection of Canisius, ed. Basnage, III. I. t 
tBS. 

t Nnmquid vobis solis licet, anidqnid libet, nt modo ad legis patroci- 
mum humiliter recnrratis et modo ab ea superbe resiliatis ? 

-{ Pro loco et tempore nonnulla camalia veteris legis mandata s^os- 
tolos observasse scimus, quando adhac quasi in matutino crepuapulo tene- 
brse et lux confulgebant et intuentiam oculos nunc hue, nunc llluc re- 
ducebant, sic apostoli in Judisa commorati aliquando claritate evangelii 
expergefacti ab umbra legis recedebant, aliquando necessitate vel oon- 
suetudlne torpentes in earn recidebant. f. 304. The opinion here ex- 
pressed, that the apostles came gradually to a clearer and fuUer know- 
ledge of Christianity, is remarkable in an author of this period. 

§ Ck>nsiderate, ad quantam stultitiam devoluta sit vestra scriptura et 
sapientia, quae eum ab hominibus exquirere deberet finem prseceptorum 
Dei, id est caritetem de corde puro et conscientia bona et fide non ficta, 
hoc solum exquirendum putat, an aliquando comederint camem ursinam. 
He admits that the Latins &Uo considftted themselves bound to abstain 
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But the ]?enewal of this schism wsus, on account of the great 
uifitteBce of the pope among the Ocddentals^ altogether 
opposed to the political interests of the Greek emperor Con- 
ftantine Monomachus, who therefore took every pains to make 
up the difficulty. By personal application, and through the 
medium of the patriarch Michael, he entered into negotiations 
of peace with the pope. The latter met his advances, and 
shortly before his death in 1054, sent an embassy consisting 
of thiee persons to Constantinople to settle the terms of agree- 
ment. Cardinal Frederic, archdeacon of the church of Ilome, 
stood at the head of this embassy ; cardinal Humbert, and 
Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, were his coadjutors. The lofty 
tfme in which, as papal legates, they thought themselves 
entitled to speak, had a direct tendency to excite against them 
the prejudices of a patriarch who had ever been accustomed 
to davish submissiveness in the clergy.* Humbert com- 
posed here the work we have just mentioned in refutation 
of the charges of the patriarch Michael, and also another, 
against a second violent attack, made in the like spirit, on 
the Latin church by the priest Nicetas Pectoratus, of the 
monastery of Studion. The patriarch, after a first visit 
from the. legates, avoided all further intercourse with them ; 
being determined to make no concessions, and to suffer no 
iiumiliation.'l' He persisted in declaring, that on so weighty 
a matter, touching the interest of the whole Greek church, 
nothing could be done except with the concurrence of the 



from eating things strangled in their blood, but this only in refer- 
enjce to animals found dead, in opposition to the practice of barbarians : 
Sanguine quocunque morticinio aut aquis seu quacunque negligentia 
humana prsefocato apud nos aliquando vescentibus absque extremo 
periculo vitse hujus pcenitentia gravis imponitur, nam de cseteris, quse 
aucupio aut canibus seu laqueo venantium moriuntur, apostoli prseceptum, 
1 Cor. 10, sequimur. 

*** The patriarch Michael, in his letter to Peter, patriarch of Antioch, 
giving a report of this embassy, complains of the v^t^n^aniu, oikaitniety 
and av4»lua of the envoys. But it was surely absuni in him to expect 
from the papal legates the ^vvhs *^ff»wtnffis of the Greek clergy, or to 
faint to those who represented the person of the pope that they ought to 
take their place behmd the metropolitans. Vid. Ecclesise Grsecse mo- 
numentaed. Coteler. T. II. pag. 139. 

t As he says himself, in his second letter, Coteler. Monumenta, II. p. 
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Other patriarchs, and that the emperor could not force the 
• patriarch of Constantinople. But the more feeble minded 
Kicetas was obliged to accommodate himself to the emperor's 
will, who was determined to obtain peace with the pope at 
any price, and retracted, in presence of the emperor and 
of the legates, what he had said in his book against the 
Bomish church, pronoimcing sentence of condemnation on all 
those who did not acknowledge the Romish church as first in 
rank and orthodox in faith. His work was committed to the 
flames ; and the legates, finding they could obtain no inter- 
view with the patriarch himseff, repaired to the church of 
St. Sophia, where they publicly condemned him and all who 
thought like him, depositing on the altar a fiercely written 
document, in which this condemnation was embodied. By 
this step, all the negotiations were broken up. The patriarch 
did, indeed, summon the legates to appear before a council ; 
but the emperor caused them to be secretly warned against 
obeying this summons, for the fury of the multitude excited 
against the de&mers of the Greek church might easily expose 
them to danger. It was no longer safe for them to remain 
in Constantinople.* The emperor himself, to avoid the appear- 
ance of being an enemy to the Greek church, was obliged to 
yield on every point to the exasperated patriarch what he 
demanded for the maintenance of his honour : — the punish- 
ments which could not light on the legates, fell on the Greek 
interpreters, who had translated Humbert's condemnatory 
document into the Greek language. The innocent had to 
suffer for the guilty. Thus this pretended mission of peace 

♦ There are two^ reports of these occurrences, one drawn up by the 
cardinal Humbert, in the before mentioned Collection of Canisins, 1. c. 
fol. 325 -, another in the Greek language by Michael Cerularius, in his 
work De libris et rebus ecclesiasticis Grsecis, Paris, 1646, p. 161. These 
two reports, though they agree in all essential points, yet sometimes 
contradict each other. The contradictions, however, are doubtless owing 
in part to the circumstance that in the Greek official report it was 
deemed necessary to conceal everything which might seem to reflect on 
the Greek church, and especially to the equivocal part played by the 
Greek emperor, who represented the matter in one way to the legates, 
to whom he wished to appear desirous of maintaining peace with the 
Romish church, and in another to the patriarch, whom he wished to con- 
cilitate. He prevaricated, after the regular Byzantine &shion ; hence, as a 
matter of course, the conduct of the emperor is represented in two oppo- 
site ways in the two reports. 
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only served to provoke a still more hostile spirit in the Greek 
church towards Rome than had existed before, which expresses ' 
itself in two letters, addressed soon after these events by the 
patriarch Michael to Peter, patriarch of Antioch. In these 
letters he sums up against the church of Rome a far greater 
number of accusations, true and false, than was contained in 
bis former one.* 

From this time the two parties called each other by the 
heretical names, Azymites and Prozymites or Fermentarians. 
For the rest, this controversy led to interesting inquiries 
respecting the use of leavened or unleavened bread in the 
celebration of the eucharist among the Greeks, who felt them- 
selves called upon to refute the charge that they had departed 
from the institution of Christ himself. Peter, the patriarch 
of Antioch, attempted to prove that Christ, who foresaw that 
his passion would occur on the very day appointed for holding 
the passover, inasmuch as his passion corresponded to the 
o£Pering of the paschal lamb, anticipated the passover-meal 
one day in his supper with the disciples, holding it on the 
thirteenth of the month Nisan, so that he could not therefore 
as yet have used unleavened bread ; t and he succeeded very 
well in making out this point from the gospel of John, though 
not so well in bringing the account contained in the other 
gospels into harmony with this. But he assumed that John, 
who wrote last, was the mpst accurate ; that he intended more 
exactly to define what the others had stated inexactly, and 
that the others should therefore be interpreted in accordance 
with him. To another polemic, who wrote on this subject 
towards the close of the eleventh century, Theophylact, arch- 

* Amoug these, we may be surprised to find it asserted that the Latins 
did not worship relics, nor many among them images, Monumenta 
eccles. Grsecf. 1. c. p. 144. The patriarch Peter himself saw bow destitute 
of foundation this charge was, and defended the Roman church against 
it. 1. c. p. 158. The more just and moderate Theophylact, in his tract 
m^) Zt iyzaXovvreu Aartvoi, (wbicb has been published by M ingarelli in 
his Anecdotorum fiisciculus. Boms, 1 756, pag. 287,) calls this accusation a 
^tvrau»n rvxo^arrieb. But the Greek zealots were glad to see the Latins 
placed in the same category with the odious ilxovonAxois. Perhaps what 
had been heard concerning the principles of the older Prankish church, 
furnished the occasion for this accusation. 

t See .the analysis of the patriarch Peter in the above cited Gollectvaa 
of Cotelerius, T. II. pag 123, etc. 

VOL. VI. 14 
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bishop of Achrida, this hypothesis seemed offensive ; and he 
therefore believed it necessary to admit that Christ, who held 
with his disciples a proper feast of the passover, used un- 
leavened bread ; but he maintained that it by no means 
followed from this that the church must neeessarily use 
unleavened bread in all succeeding celebration9 of the Lord's 
Supper, for a material uniformity with the manner in whieh 
Christ then performed this transaction was by no means requi- 
site, nor indeed practicable. For, on this supposition^ it 
would be necessary to use precisely the same kind of bread 
and wine which Christ then used ; on the presumption that 
he used common bariey loaves,* as when he fed the five thoir- 
sand, men wouhi be bound to use barley bread in the Lord's 
Supper, and not wheat bread ; and to use the wine of Pales- 
tine. It would be necessary that the sacred act should follow 
after a meal, and be performed in a recumbent posture ; and 
that a hall or chamber ^ould be used for its observance. But, 
by virtue of their Christian liberty, men were freed from tiie 
obligation of observing imiformity in these matters ; and he&oe 
they should no longer consider fliemselyes bound-, to use un- 
leavened bread, f 

Apart from the fierce zealots, who, agitated by^ their heated 
passions, attached the same importance to all the points in 
dispute, seeking only to multiply them, stood at the beginning 
of the new controversy Peter, the patriarch of Antioch ; and, 
at a later period, archbishop Theophylact, one of his fol- 
lowers, who had been very active in renewing the dispute. 
Both distinguished themselves by the superior coolness, the 
i^irit of Christian love and moderation, which they mani- 
fested in controversy, aijid which enabled them to separate, in 
the different usages, essentials from non-essentials. Both 
agreed in this respect,, that they defended the Latin church 
against things unjustly laid to her charge; and that they 
regarded the dogmatical difference, touching the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, as the only important one. " We are bound/' 
writes the patriarch Peter of Antioch,} " to have some 
respect, at all times, to the good intentions of men; and more 

* By virtue of the lurtXi i« vZ fiUit, 

f See the above cited tract of Theopirflaot,.o. 9. 1. c. page 273. 

/ L. c. Coteler. p. 155. 
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particularly are we bound, where it can be done without 
danger to the cause of God or of the faith, to be always 
inclined to the side of peace and brotherly love. Even -the 
Latins we are bound to recognize as brethren, though from 
want of culture, or through ignorance, they often lean to their 
own understandings, and turn aside from the right patli ; and 
from a rude people we should not require the same accuracy 
a» we do from the cultivated Greeks." * As to Theophylact, 
he also declares the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit to be 
the only important point of controversy between the Greeks 
and the Latins. On this point nothing should be conceded 
by the Greeks, however loftily the Latins might appeal to the 
lofty episcopal see,')' and to the confession of St. Peter, and 
bluster about the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Here even 
he must contend, who on other points might choose to be mild;| 
but even here he insisted that men ou^t not to strive about 
words, but should endeavour to come to an understanding with 
each other about conceptions. Perhaps the Latins had erred 
simply on account of the poverty of their language, inasmuch 
as they employ the same term to denote the causality of the 
communication of the Holy Spirit and the cmisality of his 
being ; and in this case the poverty of their language should 
excuse the imperfectiom of thdr creed. Having come to an 
agreement in their conceptions, men i^ould praise God in the 
unity of spirit.% The Latins, he observed, moreover, might 
retain the less accurate forms of expression in. their homiletic 
discourses, if they only guarded against misconoeption by 
carefully explaining their meaning. It was only in the con- 
fession of &,ith in the symbol that perfect clearness was 
requisite. On all the other contested points, the principle 
should be followed of tolerating tiiie lesser evil for the ssike 
of guarding against a greater. 'Many things, which it would 
be difRcult to alter, must be tolerated for the sake of main* 
taining Christian fellowship. After the example of the 
apostles, to the weak we must become weak ; and imitate 
Christ, who was numbered with the transgressors, and gave 
up his life that he might bring together the dispersed chii- 

* M^ rovavTfiv ctK^iSiMv i'Ti^nrtTv Iv fiec^Seipets tfin^iVj *iy avroi «rt^< 

t Vid. s. 14. . § Yid. a. 5 «* ^. 
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dren of God, and unite them all in one fold, under one shep- 
herd. He denounced the sel6sh pharisaical zeal that found 
pleasure in reviving long forgotten heretical names, and 
applying them where there was not the least reason for it. 
*' Let us beware of such conduct," so he concludes his dis- 
course, *' servants of Christ, friends, brothers, lest we become 
estranged from God, who dmws all men to him by his for- 
bearance, while we, I was about to say, repel all men from 
us by our pride of opinion." * 

IV. Reaction op the Sects upon the Dominant 
Church, and its System of Doctrine. 

It still remains for us to trace, in the history of the sects 
of this period, the indications of a reaction, extending through 
the whole Middle Ages, — the reaction of a spirit striv- 
ing after a greater freedom of development. This, however, 
did not always proceed from the same main tendency of the 
religious consciousness, in opposition to the church-theocia- 
tical system, or in opposition to the mixture of Jewish aud 
Christian elements in the dominant church system. And here 
it will be necessary, in the first place, to point out the con- 
nection of the events now to be noticed, with the history of 
the Paulicians in the preceding period. The earlier persecu- 
tions of the Paulician sect had promoted its spread; had 
tended, in particular, to further its extension beyond the then 
limits of the East Roman empire into districts where it met 
with a favourable reception from the most formidable enemies 
of that empire, the Saracens ; and the same was the result 
when these persecutions were revived and pushed to a more 
violent extreme by the fanatical zeal of the empress Theodora, 
in propagating the doctrines x)f the church. Military officers 
were sent to ^e districts of Armenia, to extirpate the Pauli- 
cians ; and multitudes were hung, beheaded, drowned, and 
their property confiscated. The number of the victims to this 
outrage is reckoned at not less than a hundred thousand.f The 
consequence was, that a man attached to the imperial army 

• M»j cvTMf n/Aas uuTovs ikker^tai/Atv BuUt row vurrecg Smc rJJf ;^^*"t/- 

f Constantin. Porpb^togeuet. c^)ii\Miaa.t. L IV. c. 16. fol. 103. ed. Paris. 
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itself, Carbeas, first adjutant* to the commander-in-chief of 
the imperial troops in the eastern part of the empire, exas- 
perated by the execution of his father, and, being a Paulician 
himself, fearing for his own safety, fled, with five thousand 
members of the sect, to the province of Melitene, a part of 
Armenia subject to the dominion of the Saracens, where 
Paulicians had already established themselves at some earlier 
period. The number of the Paulicians was here so great, 
that, besides the city of Argeum, mentioned in the preceding 
period, they were now able to found two others, Amara and 
Tephrica. In conjunction with the Saracens, they often com- 
mitted serious depredations upon the Greek empire. About 
the year 969 the emperor John Tzimesces, at the request of 
Theodore, patriarch of Antioch, f transported many of this 
sect, which it was thought desirable to remove from the east- 
ern districts, to Philippopolis, in Thrace,} where they were 
established as a watch over the boundaries of the empire; and 
as they had already, in the ninth century, § sought to effect 
an entrance into the new church of Bulgaria, so they now 
availed themselves of this opportunity to make still further 
progress in that country, and to extend themselves into other 
parts of Europe. 

But it was in Asia, and particularly in Armenia and the 
adjacent countries, the original birth-place of this sect, where 
it was still found to flourish in perpetual vigour, deriving 
fresh nourishment and impulse from new mixtures of Christian 
elements with the old Oriental religions. In Armenia a sect 
had maintained itself from the older times, sprung from the 
mixture of the Zoroastrian worship of Ormuzd with a few 
elements of Christianity. The members of this sect were 
called Arevurdis, or children of the sun, on account of their 
worship of tliat luminary. || The Paulicians diffiered from this 

t Vid. ZonarsB Annales, 1. XVII. 

X Where their descendants still continue to live, as appears from the 
lyx**i^^^ ^^Z* "^^s '*^*ix'*'^» ^t^.i^Tov^oXtatSy pag. 27 et 28, published by 
the priest and oeconomus of the Greek church in this town, named 
Constantine. Vienna, 1819. 

§ According to the testimony of Peter of Sicily. 

11 For this, as also for the following accounts, I am indebted to the 
kindness of my worthy friend and colleague, the learned ^^Qt^<^\!^\ ^^ 
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sect^ in that they adopted more elements from Christianity; 
yet, even among the different parties of the Paulicians, there 
seem to have existed certain gradations, according to their 
different relations to Parsism and to Christianity, and their 
inclination, on the whole, to the one or to the other. Between 
the years 833 and 854, the sect in Armenia took a new form 
and a new impulse, from a person named Sembat, who sprung 
up in the province of Ararat, and although by birth and 
education a Paulician, yet, having entered into some con- 
nection with a certain Medschusic, a Persian physician and 
astronomer,* was led, under his influence, to attempt a new 
combination of Parsism and Christianity. He established 
himself in the village Thondrac, from which circumstance his 
sect obtained the name of Thondracians.f This sect, though 
it met with no mercy from the bishops, at whose instigation 
it was fiercely persecuted, continually revived, and spread 

Armenian literature among us, Dr. Petermann, who has fhmished me 
with passages translated from Tschamtschean's History of Armenia, P. 
I. p. 765, etc. whieh contain excerpts from earlier records. 

* Hence, probably, a man who, after the oriental fashion, busied him- 
self with astrology and necromancy, which called in the aid of those 
other 'sciences. Michael Psellus says the same thing of the Enchites, 
respecting whom we shall presently speak. 

t According to the Armenian accounts, which we follow, in the above 
mentioned History of Armenia, Tom. II. p. 8S4 — 895, we might suppose 
that this sect took a pantheistic, antiuomian direction, favouring every 
species of immorality, such as we find in the case of many of the older 
Gnostic sects, and such as Michael Psellus ascribes to a portion of the 
Eiuchites ; for it is said of them, that they rejected the doctrine of a pro- 
vidence, of a life after death, of tlie grace of the Holy Spirit, all 
morality, all the sacraments of the church, that they acknowl^ged no 
law and no restraints, and asserted that there was no sin and no punish- 
ment. But the bitterness of polemical passion, the prevalent credulity 
and superstition among the Armenians, who were prepared to say the 
worst things of these heretics, and who wanted sense and capacity to 
enter candidly into the connection and coherence of the opinions of their 
opponents, render their accounts extremely liable to suspicion ; and their 
own remark, that these people endeavoured to entice the simple, hy the 
show of a (Hous and strict life, which was only hypocrisy, betrays evi- 
dence that they indulged in malicious interpretation. As the members 
of these sects kept their doctrines secret, and accommodated themselves, 
in various ways, to reigning opinions, so there is tiie less reason to eT- 
pect that those who took no especial pains for it, would learn any^ng 
certain about their doctrines. 
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widdy in .Armenia.* At one time, in particular, about the 
jeaar 10Q2, it made the most alarming progress ; when, as we 
are told, it was joined by bishop Jacob, spiritual head of the 
province of Hacich. But since Christianity in Armenia was 
extremely corrupted by superstition, and a host sf ceremonial 
observances, growing out of the mixture of Christian and 
Jewish elements, which latter abounded to a still greater 
extent here than in other countries, the question naturally 
arises, whether everything which was opposed to these foreign 
elements, and which, in this opposition, united its strength 
with that of the Paulicians, though proceeding in other 
respects from entirely different principles, was not wrongly 
attributed by the defenders of the then dominant church- 
syst^n to the influence of the Paulician sect. Supposing the 
case to have been so, it may be conjectured that bishop Jacob 
was one of those men who, by the study of the sacred Scrip- 
tures and of the older church teachers, had caught the spirit 
of reform, a conjecture which is certainly corroborated by 
the fact that two synods were unable to convict him of any 
heresy. If, however, he was actually connected with the 
Panlreians, it was assuredly with those of the lietter stamp, 
with those who, in their efforts to bring about a restoration of 
apostolic simplicity, and in their opposition to the intermixture 
of Judaism with Christianity, represented the spirit of Marcion. 
His fierce opponents themselves acknowledge that he was dis- 
tinguished for the austerity of his life ; and his priests, who 
travelled through the land as preachers of repentance, were 
men of the same simple and abstemious habits. He and his 
followers denounced the false confidence which was placed in 
masses, oblations, alms, church-prayers, as if it were possible 
by these means to obtain the forgiveness of sins. His own 
act alone, said they, can help the individual who has sinned ; 
a sentiment which could easily be misrepresented, and made 
to signify that they pronounced all other means to be worthless. 
He declared himself opposed to the animal sacrifices practised 
in the Armenian church.! Once, some of his followers hap- 

* Those who were treated in the mildest way, w«re, for the terror of 
others, branded in the forehead with the image of a fox, as a sign of the 
heretic, who creeps slily into the Lord's 'vineyard, seeking to d^trc^ it. 

t Offerings, at the celebration of festivals in memory of the dea)dt as 
oblations, in the name of the latter. The meaXrcffi«trlI^c,^^ «^rai^k^ 
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pened to be present when animals were offered as an oblatioii 
for the dead. "Thou poor beast," said one of them, "the 
man sinned through his whole life, and then died ; but what 
sin hast thou done, that thou must die with him?" This 
bishop met with great success among the clergy, the people, 
and the nobles, until finally the Catholicus, .or spiritusd chief 
of the Armenian church, craftily succeeded in getting pos- 
session of his person. He first caused him to be branded with 
the heretical mark, and then to be carried from place to place, 
attended by a common crier, to proclaim him a heretic, and 
expose him to the public scorn. After this he was thrown 
into a dungeon, from which he managed to effect his escape, 
but was finally killed by his enemies. 

Thus the Paulicians and other kindred sects, though occa- 
sionally suppressed, continually sprung up anew in Armenia 
till the middle of the eleventh century ; and from this point 
they spread abroad into other regions, particularly the adjacent 
provinces of the Roman empire, partly from compulsion and 
to escape the violence of persecution, and partly from the 
desire of multiplying converts to their own doctrines. 

In the Greek church, there appeared in the eleventh century 
a sect already numerous, and which perhaps had long been 
spreading in secret, under the name of the Euchites,* or 

with consecrated salt, then distributed among the poor ; sacrificial feasts 
were held as agapse, to which the poor were invited. The Armeniaa 
church-teachers derived these customs from an accommodation to the 
weaknesses of the converted pagans, of which we have similar examples 
in the older church. The prevailing superstition of fire-worship in 
Armenia would, however, furnish less occasion for such customs, which, 
perhaps, may with more propriety be traced to an intermixture of 
Judaism and Christianity, which intermixture it was afterwards sought 
to defend. Vid. Nersetis Clajensis opera. Venet. 1833. Vol. I. p. 40. 
The Armenian canons, in the work of Johannes Ozniensis. Venet 
1834. p. 61. Conciliationis ecclesisB Armeniae cum Komana auctore 
Clemenle Galano. Romse. 1661. P. II. pag. 405. 

*" The learned Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus the younger, who 
flourished after the middle of the eleventh century, composed a dialogue, 
in which a certain Timotheus and aThracian are the interlocutors, which 
treats concerning the doctrines of these sects, but especially concerning 
the appearances of demons, with whose help many extraordinary things 
were said to be done among them. His iieix«yos in^) M»yt/»s ixtftiMtf, 
ed. Gaulmin. Paris 1615. Here it is said of them (p. 5): rnag BufuL^Mfs 
av^^ag if fAirv ffrpiiptcfiai rtv xetf hfMS hp»u xi/jufMcrty whether by the holy 

Stamp here we are to und(iT%taxi^ \Jaft ?»\».\$v^ ^t iha catholic church, to 
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Enthusiasts, as they were called by the people. They were 
denominated Euchites from their mode of praying, which they 
represented as the height of Christian perfection, and exalted 
above every other religious act ; and enthusiasts from their 
boasted ecstasies {evOovmarrfjLol) in which they pretended to 
receive special revelations, and to enjoy immediate intercourse 
with the spiritual world. This sectarian name recals the 
Euchites, or, as they were denominated after a Slavonian 
rendering of the same word, the Bogomiles, of the twelfth 
century, and also the older Euchites ; for the same mystical, 
theosophic bent, and the similar circumstance which in the 
earlier times gave origin to the name of the sect, constitute 
a relationship between the older and the more recent Euchites. 
Also the dualistic element would easily find in their doctrines, 
as we have explained on a former page, a convenient foothold, 
and in the East such sects might be secretly propagated, with 
slight changes, from age to age. These new Euchites ap- 
peared also in Mesopotamia, and in the character of monks, 
like the older sect.* The Gteek monks in the tenth century 
often boasted of having received special revelations, of pos- 
sessing the gift of prophecy,t and these Euchites might pro- 
pagate themselves without being detected under the assumed 
character of monks, or their common sympathy with the 
monks on these points might easily gain for them an admission 
* into some monastic order. 

Respecting the doctrines of these Euchites, the information 
we derive from Michael Psellus, the only writer who can be 
relied upon as good authority, is very scanty and inexact ; it 
is sufficient however to show that they had some connection 
with sects originating in Armenia, and with the Bogomiles 
and Catharians of after times. Agreeing with the doctrine of 
Zoroaster, they believed in one perfect original being, from 



which these Euchites had attached themselves, assuming the appearance 
of Catholic Christians ; or whether we are to understand by it monks 
and ecclesiastics as distinguished from other Christians, since the 
Euchites had found their way even among these. 

* See the tract of Michael Psellus, already cited, p. 37. 

t See in particular Leo Diaconus, Hist. IV. 7. ed. Hase, in the new 
collection, pag. 64, where, in citing a prophecy, it is added : tin ^r^og tSv 
vet fUTtupti vet^tCKcvetuit'retv r/vo;, uri xa,\ vm fAOf»ia ^a* Wv.Hi^crj^i\w%y 

and V. 5. 
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whom th^ derived two sons, the good and the «vil principle. 
Their doctrine touching the relation of these two principles 
to each other, seems to have constituted, according as it in- 
clined one way or the other, either to an absolute or to a 
relative Dualism, a main difference, and indeed the ground of 
two several parties, in this sect. And to this same distinction, 
it may be remarked, is to be referred also the main difference 
between the Bogomiles and the Catharians, and among the 
Catharians themselves of after times. They differed, that is, 
either as they supposed that the evil principle was a spirit 
originally evil or a spirit originally good, but who by virtue 
of his li^e-will had apostatized from God, though he would 
finally be recovered s^ain to goodness. According to the 
doctrine of this latter class, the spirit, clothed at the beginning 
with the supreme power, the elder of the two sons of the 
Supreme God, revolted against the Father, and produced the 
visible world with the intention of founding in it an indepen- 
dent kingdom. The younger spirit, Christ, remained loyal to 
God, and took the other's pla6e. Christ will destroy the 
kingdom of th« evil one, and prosecute his redeeming work 
until the general restitution.* If we might credit the report 
of Michael Psellus, one party of the Euchites made the evil 
spirit himself an object of worship ; but this is altogether 
unlikely .f The character of such a party, we might safely 

* Something akin to the doctrine of these Euchites is to be fi>imd in 
tiie apocryphal gospel by John, which sprung up among the Bogomiles, 
and was brought by the Catharists of Bulgaria into France, published 
last by Philo in the first volume of his ^valuable work, the Codex apocry- 
phus Novi Testamend. We shall have more to say on this subject in the 
history of the following periods, when we more carefully explain the 
doctrine of the Bogomiles and of the different parties of the Catharists. 

t A transition^point to the formation of such a party, if such a party 
ever existed, or an occasion for the report that such a party actually 
existed, is to be found in what Michael Psellus cites as a principle enter- 
tained by the better olass of Euchites: riv v^t^Svrt^ (the Satanael) ««» 

&,rtfta^9rrts (perhaps we should read: «& rt/iUvTig) /»•», (puXuTrifttMi & 

mvrov, Mf xamntettlv %tnafMv»it, see pag. 9. This agrees with what, ac- 
cording to the report of Euthymius Zigabenns, Basilius, the teacher of 




fivi ^xi^fMvn vfitSis. Satanael and his angeU 
of the world ; whoever therefore would acquire earthly goods and avert 
earthly calamities, needed lYievt 2&'»s^axic/&. 
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presume, would be 'thoioughly immoral, as the natural result 
of their principle ; and it would be exclusively to this party 
we should have to refer what Michael Psellus relates con- 
cerning the immoral excesses nightly committed after the 
extinguishing of the lights, in the secret assemblies of these 
sects.* But as the same stories are to be met with in every 
sige concerning the secret meetings of sects stigmatized as 
heretical, they most ever be ccmsidered as extremely liable lo 
suspicion. It is possible that :the Euchites, by their knowledge 
of some of the hidden powers of nature, particularly of mag- 
netism, may have been able to . produce effects which excited 
ihe wonder of beholders.f The sect seems to have had a 
r^ular constitution.; their presiding officers were called 
apostles4 Even at this early period, the sect was threatened 
with a persecution from Constantinople, and an imperial 
commissioner was appointed and despatched to carry it into 
^ect^ 

In this period, we obtain also more exact information re- 
specting the sect of Athinganians ; and we find the remarks 
already made in the third volume concerning the deri- 
vation and meaning of this name, confirmed ; but we must 
modify the remarks then made touching the relationship of 
thb sect with the Paulicians. It is clear that this sect, which 

* L. c pag. 21. 

t P. 69 cites the example of a woman who, in a paroxysm in which 
she was set by a wizard from Armenia, made use of the Armenian lan- 
guage, before unknown to her, then fell asleep, and afterwards had no 
far&T 'Consciousness of what befel her. We leave it for others, who 
have more carefully examined the phenomena of magnetism and som- 
nambulism, to judge of this story. We mention it only on account of its 
analogy with phenomena of both older and later idmes (comp. e. g. a 
similar story in the book of Pomponatius de naturalium effectuum admi- 
randonun causis, p. 142 et seq.), and as hinting at the means which 
such sects may have employed. 

^ P. 18 : roTs T^oiar^t^t rw ^ayfAtmcty ttg ^g itai v^y rm a^otrvoXmf 

xxvaffi^roufft ^^cffnyopiav. In this there lies a resemblance to the Ma- 
nichseans ; and to the Paulicians, inasmuch as the latter were fond of 
giving apostolic names to the leaders and teachers of their sect. 

§ If Jifiehael Psellus represents himself under the name of ''the 
Tbracian,'' then he is himself the person who was charged to look after 
the Eucbites, and he thence obtained his knowledge of the sect. He 
skates here that, in a paroxysm of " enthusiasm," the leader of the 
sect predicted that a certain person whom he diescribed as Michael 
Psellus, then unknown to him, would be sent to i^i^ecuXft ^^^ssu 
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had its principal seat in the city of Amorion, in Upper 
Phrygia, where many Jews resided, sprung out of a mixture 
of Judaism and Christianity. They united baptism with the 
observance of all the rites of Judaism, circumcision excepted. 
We may perhaps recognize in them a branch of the older 
Judaizing sects ; and it is possible that the sect, against which 
Paul contends in the epistle to the Colossians,* had been able 
to maintain itself until this time in Phrygia.t 

Such sects, springing up in the East, extended themselves, 
amid the confusions of the tenth century, into the West.^ 
Many indications denote a diffusion of them from Italy ; nor 
indeed can there be any doubt that the seeds of such sects had 
found their way into Italy from Greece and the adjacent dis- 
tricts. The corruption of the clergy furnished the heretics 
a most important vantage-ground from which to attack the 
dominant church and its sacraments. The ignorance of the 
people on religious subjects exposed them to be continually 
deceived by those who were seeking, on whatever side, to work 
upon the minds of the multitude. The fickle populace were 
excited sometimes by the fiery appeals of the heretics, whose 
rigid, abstemious lives had won their respect, to abhorrence 
of their corrupt clergy, and to enthusiasm for their new 
teachers ; and sometimes, by the influence of the clergy, to 
&natical fury against the heretics, who were represented as 
utterly irreligious and godless men. The awakened spirit of 
inquiry among the clergy of France in the eleventh century 
procured ready admittance also among them for attacks upon 
the church doctrine. Amid the confusions of this century, 
such heretics — merely from the admiration they inspired by 
their strict, unmarried life, their abstinence from all animal 
food and intoxicating drinks — might become objects of vene- 
ration, while, by reason of their outward compliance with the 
observances of the church, they could propagate themselves 
without being known or disturbed. Tlius we find them emerging 

* Col. ii. 21, et seq. 
' f The passage we here avail ourselves of is in Constant Porphyroge- 
net. Continaat. 1. II. c. 3. f. 27. ed. Paris. 

X Certainly not less evident than the oneness of the Euchites of the 
eleventh, and the Bogomiles of the twelfth century, is the derivation 
from these of the sects that emerged in the Western church during the 
eieventh century. 
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at once in the eleventh century, in countries the most diverse^ 
and the most remote from each other, in Italy, France, and 
even to the Harz districts in Germany.* Some resemblance 
which was observed between these heretics and the Mani- 
chseans, so far as the latter were known from the reports of 
the older church fathers, was sufficient to cause them all to be 
branded with the name of Manichseans. To form any correct 
notion of the doctrines of a sect at war with the church, 
according as those doctrines were really connected together 
in the system of such a sect, to make any just discrimination 
between doctrines whicli were kindred and doctrines which 
were foreign to the system, was a thing utterly beyond the 
reach of the best capacities of those times. Hence we can 
expect no more than meagre notices touching the sects of this 
period. 

In the eleventh century, connected with the church at 
Orleans, stood a flourishing institution for theological educa- 
tion, which threatened to become a seminary for the spread of 
£ilse doctrines, the ecclesiastics who presided over it having 
]>ecome tinctured with them. For a long time already, the 
heretical tendency had been acquiring strength among them, 
without any notice being taken of it, as the clergy, who were 
seeking to bring their doctrines into general circulation, used 
great caution, and imparted them to those only whom, afler 
suitable preparation, they fomid capable of receiving them. 
Thus it came about, that one of the canonical priests of the 
church at Orleans, the Precentor Adeodat (Dieudonne), a 
member of this sect, died in the communion of the church ; 
and not till three years after his death (when by circumstances 
presently to be mentioned the heretical tendency which here 
prevailed was discovered), this person was found to have been 
the promoter of it ; when his bones were commanded to be 

* For in the Chronicle of Hermannus Contractus it is stated, at year 
1052, that when the emperor Henry III. was celebrating Christmas in 
Goslar, quosdam ibi hsereticos Manichseos, omnis esum animalis exe- 
crantes, consensu omnium, ne hseretica scabies serperet in plures, in pati- 
bulo suspendi fecit. Canisii lectiones antiquse, ed. Basnage, T. III. f. 272. 
The aversion to eating flesh, as well as their opinion that it was sinful to 
destroy animal life, sufficiently proves their oriental origin. When a 
bishop required them to slaughter a cock, they refused. See the Acta 
episcoporum Leodiensium in Martene et Durand coUectio amplissima^ 
T. IV. f. 902. 
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dug Up and renoved, as those of a heretic, from conseciated 
ground.* While other ecclesiastics, awakened by the influence 
of Augustin, and more especially of St. Paid, placed the 
doctrines of grace and of redemption, and of the sanctification 
of human nature grounded therein, in opposition to the super* 
stitious reliance on sacraments and the worship of saints, on 
holiness of works, and whatever else furnished a prop to« secu- 
rity in sin ; these ecclesiastics likewise joined indeed in the 
same opposition, but the opposition in their case possessed the 
character of a ratumalizing, mystical tendency ; and it is easy 
to see how a tendency of this sort might spontaneously nmnifest 
itself, especially among eccle»astics of a certain culture, with- 
out any need of supposing that they had rec^ved an impulse 
from sects which sprung up in the Oriental church. Hence we 
should be authorised to regard that report of the trial heki 
upon the members of this sect, which is die full^tin its details, 
and which makes no mention at all of its Manich8eanism,f as 
the most correct account; and the other accounts of contem- 
poraries, j: by whom this sect is described as Manichaean, might 
be attributed to a misconception, arising from the fact that 
men were accustomed to consider the peculiarities which, in 
many appearances of the sectarian history of these times, were 
found to be held in common, to be common to them all ; a 
mistake not unfrequently committed in attonpting to gra^ 
together the several phenomena of a particular period. Yet, 
at the same time, since even in the above-mentioned report of 
the trial held upon these ecclesiastics, whidi says not a word 
of their Manichsoanism, some of their opinions^ are noticed, 
which admit of being most easily referrod to a Gnostic or 
Manichaean mode of thinking, and since the origin of the sect 
is traced to Italy,§ which would confirm the supposition of its 

* This is related by a contemporary, monk Ademar of Angouleme, 
in his chroniclet year 1025, in Labbe ^ova bibliotheca mamuoriptorom, 
T. II. 

t The gesta Synodi Aurelianensis in D' Ach«ry, Spicilegia, T. I. f. 604, 
also another contemporary, Glaber Badolph, III. 8, say not a word of 
their Manichseanism. 

I As in the above-cited Chronicle of Ademar, and* in the fhigmest 
published by Da Chesne in the 6th vol. of his Seriptoires lemm Francar. 
Historia Aqnitanica, £ 81. 

§ Glaber Rudolph names an Italian woman as' the peraon who imported 
the seeds of these doclfme^ Voto'^'mi^, ^tA ^\y3\\i%«. Vm^ residenee in 
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external connection with the sects of the Greek church ; and 
since a mystical, rationalizing tendency of the same sort wa& a 
feature by no means unconunon in those Gnostic and Mani- 
chsean sects, it still remains the most probable conjecture, that 
it was through the immediate influ^ice of some such sect that 
opposition to the church doctrine was first excitedi among the 
canonical clergy at Orleans* 

The sect at Orleans combated the doctrine of Christ's 
supernatural birth, as a thing contrary to the laws of nature. 
That which contradicts the laws of nature, they asserted, can 
find no existence in creation.* This, however, is not so to be 
understood as if they admitted the reality of thet birth of 
Jesus, but denied the supernatural circumstances attending it ; 
but they denied, the reality of the birth of Jesus in the same 
sense as they denied the reality of his passion and. of his 
resurrection. As an £u:gument in fiivour of their opinion, they 
adduced, what was assumed by their opponents, namely, that 
Christ was born of a virgin ; for, as this would be impossible, 
the reality of the birth was dis?proved by its character. Their 
doctrine of Christ's humanity bordered, therefore, without any 
doubt, upon Docetism, or was altogether docetical.f If we 
find the doctrine ascribed to them by Glaberiu^ Budolphus, 
that heaven and earth had always existed as they now are, yet 
we ^ould remember that the report of a writer, who did not 
understand their system, and who presents everything in the 
worst colours, must fall very short of establishing the fiict that 
they took an altogether pantheistic view of the world ; on the 
contrary, we have more reason to believe that their opposition 
to the church doctrine of the creation from nothing, an opposi- 
tion which proceeded from some oriental doctrine of emanation 
combined with Dualism, that this opposition, wrongly under- 
stood and perverted,, gave occasion to this charge. In consis- 
tency with their docetic views of the human nature of Jesus, 
they could not of course believe in any communication of the 

Orleans spread them abroad, particularly among the ecclesiastics of that 
city. 

* So they said at their trial, according to the above-mentioned report in 
D'Achery : Qaod natura denegat, semper a creatione discrepat. 

t We shall have no more to say on this subject till we come to the doc- 
trine of the Bogomiles and the datharists in the following periods. 
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body and blood of Christ in the eucharist ; and their opposition 
to the church doctrine being based on mysticism would neces- 
sarily affect, in a particular manner, tiie doctrine concerning 
mass. They rejected also the sacrament of baptism with water, 
probably explaining it as the baptism of John, a teacher who 
was ignorant of the perfect, supreme God, and of his kingdom :* 
but they substituted in its place a baptism of the Spirit, which 
was to be connected with the imposition of hands, as the 
symbol of initiation into their sect ; and this again evidences 
their relationship to oriental sects and to the later Catharians. 
This rite was certainly the same thing with what was desig- 
nated among these sects by the term consolamentum (form of 
communication of the Comforter^ the Paraclete). By virtue 
of this imposition of hands, whoever submitted to it in a suitable 
frame of mind would be filled with the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and purified from all sin ; he would be made cs^pable 
thereby, for the first time, of rightly understanding the deep 
things of Scripture. With a spiritual baptism, they held also 
to a spiritual eucharist, by which those who had received this 
baptism would be refreshed, and find all their spiritual needs 
completely satisfied. t Whoever had once tasted of this 
heavenly food, said they, would abide steadfastly in the truth, 
and resist all temptations to apostasy. { Whoever received 
this baptism and this eucharist would enjoy the sight of 
angels, and partake of high revelations ;§ nothing would be 

* See e. g. the Apocryphal gospel of John in Thilo's Apocryphen. T. I. 
p. 893. 

t Coelesti cibo pastas, interna satietate recreatus. Comp. the doc- 
trine of the Paulicians, and the apocryphal gospel of John. 

X The high virtues which they ascribed to this heavenly food, joined 
to the rumours ever afloat respecting the assemblies of heretical sects, 
gave orign to the story that the ashes of a child murdered and burnt con- 
stituted this wonderful food, of which every member of the sect partook, 
and which was possessed of such magical virtue that a person who had 
once partaken of it, never became an apostate. When they spoke of an 
intercourse with higher spirits, which those enjoyed who had received 
their baptism and their eucharist, all they said about such appariti(»is 
was taken as literally true; and so it came about here as it did in 
Michael Psellus* account of the Euchites — evil spirits were substituted 
for good ones, and the story arose that evil spirits appeared in their 
assemblies, and that the murdered child was bom from intercourse with 
them, § Just as the Euchites taught 
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wanting to him, for God, in whom are hidden all the treasures 
of wisdom, would be with him. 

Two ecclesiastics, Lisoi (Lisieux) and Stephen, who by their 
piety, their active benevolence, and their knowledge, had 
attained to high eminence and consideration both among the 
people and the great nobles, stood at the head of this sect. 
Stephen had been confessor to queen Constantia. Already 
had they made considerable progress in extending the sect 
from the school existing at Orleans, into the neighbouring^ 
towns, when, by a singular circumstance, the whole thing wa» 
discovered.* Heribert, a young ecclesiastic from the castle* 
of a certain nobleman of Normandy, named Are^t, had been 
won over to the doctrines of the sect while pursuing his studies' 
at the school in Orleans, and through him they came to the 
knowledge of his liege lord Arefast. The latter took measures 
to malce king Robert of France aware of the danger that 
threatened the Catholic &ith. For the purpose of tracing out 
the sect, and securing the means of convicting the guilty, 
Arefast was now directed to repair to Orleans, and to repre- 
sent himself to the leaders as one who was desirous of being 
initiated into their mysteries. They fell into the snare, and 
deceived by the assurances of Arefast, gradually divulged all 
their doctrines to the man who was abusing their confidence 
for the purpose of plunging them in ruin. He immediately 
made his report to the king. In the year 1022, the king 
himself came to Orleans, where a numerous synod had assem 
bled to try and pass sentence on the sect. Fallen upon during 
one of its secret meetings, of which information had been given 
by Arefast, all who were found present were arrested, togethel* 
with Arefast himself, and conveyed in chains before the spi- 
ritual tribunal, where also the king and the queen assisted. The 
leaders of the sect endeavoured at first to evade the questions 
proposed to them ; but Arefast, who continued to play his 
assumed part, was employed to draw them out. When the 

* According to the report of Glaber Rudolph, an attempt of theirs to 
-win over a priest of Boaen, who resisted their efforts and betrayed them, 
led to the detection of the sect. This may have been so ; but at all events, 
the report of the Gesta, published by D'Achery, which we follow, is the 
most exact one ; and the deviations from it in the story of Glaber Rudolph 
may be easily explained as having arisen from the want of & betl<sx \uBs!Qr«- 
ledge of the particular circumstances. 

VOL. VI, ^ K 
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latter presented before thera the doctrineM they had taught 
him, they no longer hesitated to avow opeily their adherence 
to them ; but declared, '' Think not that this sect, because ye 
have so lately come to the knowledge of it^ has sprung up 
within a short period. For a long time we have professed 
these doctrines, and we expected Uiat these doctrines would 
one day be admitted by you and by all others, — this we believe 
still.'** When it was attempted to -convince them of their 
errors, and in particular to state before them the doctrine of 
the creation ^m nothing, they replied : '* Present such doc- 
trines to men of earthly minds, to such as brieve the ordinances 
of your dead Scripture learning. We have a higher law, one 
written by the Holy Spirit in the inner man ; we can believe 
nothing but that which God, the Creator of all things, has 
revealed to us. Do with us as you please ; already we behold 
<mi king reigning in heaven, whose right hand shall exalt us 
to an eternal triumph, and crown us with celestial joys." 
!E^xcept in the case of one ecclesiastic and one nun, adl the 
pains wliich were taken to reclaim them from their errors, in 
other words, to induce than to recant, were to no purpose. 
The others, thirteen in number, were condenmed to the stake, 
. and died there. 

Yet surely these doctrines were already too widely dissend- 
nated, to leave any reasonable ground for the expectation that 
a tendency of this sort would be suppressed by the death of a 
few individuals. It is very probable that we may perceive the 
influence of this sect among the ecclesiastics and monks in 
certain hints contained in a letter of Fulbert, bishop of Char- 
tapes, to the abbot Adeodat, where he inveighs against the 
-corrupt tendency of those carnally minded men who r^resented 
the sacraments as toys, holding it to be impossible that out- 
ward and earthly ordinances could produce any such effects as 
were ascribed to these forms, t 

* Hoc dia est, quod sectam, quam vos jam tarde agnoscitis amplecd- 
nmr, sed tarn vos quam cseteros cujosconque Legis vel ordines in earn 
cadere ezpectavimus, quod etiam adhuc fore credimus, according to the 
citation of Glaber Rudolph. 

f Quoniam comperimus, aliquos nimis camaliter intuentes qusedam 
horum, in quibus nostrse salutis mysterium constat, tanquam inania aut 
otiosa deputare, hos a tam pernicioss opinionis vanitate revocatos permo- 
neremus. Fulberti, ep. \ sid AdieQ^Xaia «^ ^yVL\5ifira« Paiis, 1608. 
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Some years later, a sect was discovered in the districts of 
Arras and Li^e, which, as well by its origin, having been 
traced to pe(^le who came from Italy, and particularly to 
Gundulph an Italian, as by the peculiarity of its doctrines, 
betrays its connection also with those Oriental sects. Thus, 
for example, they utterly rejected wedlock, and held the un- 
married life to be absolutely necessary in order to a participa- 
tion in the kingdom of heaven ; from which we may infer, 
though we know nothing more about the doctrines of the 
seet on this subject, that these notions had originated in such 
theories touching the origin of the corporeal world and the 
banishment of souls into it, and touching the character of 
original sin,* as led to these results in their system of morality. 
The persons in Arras who were arrested as fc^lowers of this 
sect,, seem to have been uneducated people of the lower class, 
who had perhaps appropriated no more of their doctrines than 
what was purely practical, and most consaataneous to the 
natural understanding and to the moral feelings, otherwise, 
they dared not express openly their theoretical convictions, 
like the others just mentioned, they were for removing every- 
thing out of the way which could serve as a substitute for one's 
own moral efforts, or as an excuse for moral inactivity. Each 
man, said they, must be holy by his own act and within him- 
self — by that alone, and not by any magical operation of the 
sacraments, can man become pure. Outward baptism and 
the outward eucharist are nothing. To show the inefiicacy of 
baptism, they pointed to the immoral lives of the clergy who 
performed the ceremony, to the immoral lives of the persons 
baptized, and to the fiu;t that in the children on whom baptism 
was performed not one of the conditions was to be found upon 

** They explaiiied, namely, the marriage intercoarse between Adam 
and Eye as the first sin into which l^e apostate spirit Satanael enticed 
mankind. In this way he succeeded to bind fast their spirits in the cor- 
poreal w<^ld, as well as to cause their propagation in this state of bond- 
age. The genuine disciples of Christ, male and female, ought therefore 
to live together only in spiritual fellowship. From Luke xx. 34, 35, 
tiiey woold make it out Uiat only the children of this world married, but 
such as would become partakers of the kingdom of God must prove 
themselves to belong to it, and to be destined for the resurrection, by 
leading a life estranged fnm sense, and like that of the angels. See the 
apocryphal Gospd,. p. 894, and Moneta adversaa Cathatoa^ «^. ^<(s:S&kssv. 
fiomsB. 1743. 1 IV. c. 7, fol. 319. 
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which such efficacy must depend ; no consciousness, no will, 
no faith, no confession. The doctrines which they had received 
from Gundulf, agreed in all respects, as they affirmed, with 
the doctrines of Christ and of the Apostles. It consisted io 
this, to forsake the world, to overcome the flesh, to support 
one's self by the labour of one's own hands, to injure no one, 
to show love to all the brethren. Whoever practised this, 
needed no baptism ; where it failed, baptism could not supply 
its place. From these doctrines, we might be led to suppose 
that these people had imbibed thoroughly Pelagian principles, 
and opposed legal morality and moral self-sufficiency to the 
Augustinian doctrine of the church. The bishop so understood 
them, and hence unfolded to them in opposition to these tenets, 
Augustin's doctrine of grace ; but the theory of Augustin is 
directly at variance with the doctrine of that whole race of 
sectarians touching redemption as a conununication of divine 
life to the spirits held bound in the corporeal world, touching 
the consolamentum, and all that is connected therewith. Even 
here then we find the practical consequences alone avowed by 
them, separated from the dogmatic grounds, from which they 
were derived. They were also opposed to the worship of 
saints and of relics, and ridiculed the stories told about the 
wonders performed by them. But it is singular to observe, 
that they at the same time held to the worship of the apostles 
and martyrs, which probably they interpreted however in 
accordance with their other doctrines, and in a different manner 
from what was customary in the church. They were opposed, 
like the Paulicians, to the worship of the cross, and of images, 
they spoke against the efficacy of the priestly consecration, the 
value of a consecrated altar, and of a consecrated church. 
The church, said they, is nothing but a pile of stones heaped 
together ; the church has no advan^ge whatever over any hut 
where the divine Being is worshipped. They, like the older 
Euchites, denounced church psalmody as a superstitious 
practice. People belonging to this sect, had first broached their 
doctrines in the territory about Liege.* They were arrested 
and brought up for trial, but succeeded by their explanations 



♦ If D*Achery's conjecture is correct, that the bishop R., to whom the 
synod&l letter of the archbUho^ Gerhard I, of Cambray is directed, was 
bishop Reginald of Liege. 
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in deceiving the bishop. They were released, and then 
referred to this public justification to prove that it was impos- 
sible to convict them of any erroneous doctrine; and thb 
served to procure for them a more general hearing. When 
they had spread to Cambray and Arras, and the archbishop had 
obtained such information as sufficed to convict them, they at 
first denied, even under torture, the false doctrines imputed to 
them,* till they were forced to confession by the testimony of 
a few individuals, to whom they had disclosed their opinions. 
The archbishop, in the year 1025, assembled a synod at Arras, 
before which the arrested members of the sect were compelled 
to make their appearance. After having entered upon an ex- 
amination of their doctrines, he addressed to them a discourse 
in refutation of these tenets and in defence of the Catholic 
faith.l They declared themselves convinced by this discourse, 
and were prevailed on, most probably by the fear of death, to 
subscribe a recantation with the cross ; thus they found it a 
very easy matter to obtain the absolution of the bishop.J The 
only effect was to make them more cautious in the propaga- 
tion of their tenets, and in this way they probably contrived 
to maintain their sect for a somewhat longer period. In 
the later times of the eleventh century a sect of this sort once 
more made its appearance in the same diocese of Cambray and 
Arras. The archbishop Gerhard II. heard that a man by the 
name of Hamihed preached many heretical doctrines, and had 
found great acceptance with men and women. When seized 
and brought before the archbishop he so adroitly answered 
every question proposed to him touching life and doctrine, that 
no advantage could be gained over him. For this reason he 
was subjected to a closer examination before a synod in Cam- 
bray. But here also he testified his orthodoxy on every point ; 
the archbishop therefore simply required of him, that he should 
receive the holy eucharist in testimony of his innocence.§ To 

* As doabtless may be inferred from the words, ut nullis suppliciis 
possent cogi ad confessionem. D'Achery, Spicileg.T. I. f. 607. 

f Either in the language of the country, or else the Latin discourse 
was translated to them on the spot in the vernacular tongue, as well as 
the confession and the formulary of condemnation, which were pro- 
nounced in Latin. 

J See the sjmodal letter of the bishop, cited in D'Achery, L c. . 

§ See respecting this test of innocence, p. \41 . 
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this, however, he refused to consent, declaring that he could 
take the eucharist neither from the hand of abbot, of priest, 
nor of the bishop himself, because they were all guilty of 
simony, or of covetoiisness under some form or other. This 
sufficed to arouse against him the indignation of the clergy, 
who at once declared him a heretic It is clear, however, that 
a process of this sort furnishes no ground for a certain judg- 
ment respecting the doctrines of this person. It may be that 
he belonged to the class of sects which came from the East, 
and that conformably to their principles he felt justified in 
resorting to deception for the purpose of escaping out of the 
hands of his judges ; but it is also possible, that he really had 
nothing in common with those sects, and that he had risen up 
entirely independent of them. Perhaps we may find in this 
case the indication of a separatistic reaction, a spontaneous 
movement of the Christian consciousness, of the pure interest 
of Christian piety against the corruption of the clergy : such 
a reaction as would in fact be necessarily called forth by 
Hildebrand's plan of reformation.* At all events, we may at 
least see in this example, how the complaints against a simo- 
niacal clergy, which by the measures of the last popes had 
become gen«*ally known and were freely circulated among 
the laity, encouraged and facilitated the spread of sects opposed 
to the dominant church. The secretary of whom we are 
speaking wa^ hunted down as a heretic by the fanatical ven- 
geance of the populace ; when seized, he followed his pursuers 
patiently and without fear. He was confined in a cabin ; and 
while prostrated on the ground in prayer, a torch was applied to 
the building, and he was consum^ in the flames. But as he 
had gained many followers by the purity of his life, so the 
enthusiasm of his friends would only be increased by the mode 
of his death. They gathered up his bones and his ashes, which 
they honoured as relics. His followers oontinued to multiply 
in the towns of this district till into the twelfth century, espe- 
cially among the weavers, an occupation which, from its 
peculiar character, has ever been a &vourite resort of mystical 
sects.t 

Though by means of those sects which came from the East, 

* See above, p. 52. 

t The authority for this Tepresentation is the second appendix to 
JSalderick's Chronicle, edi^oii oi \jt ^aSx^ . '^fvv V^%^> ^^^ %^^ etc 
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many errors were propagated among the laity, yet their in- 
fluence was in some respects advantageous. They awakened 
in the ignorant and uninstnicted people, who had been misled 
by incompetent priests to place the essence of religion in a 
round of ceremonies, a more lively interest in spiritual con- 
cems,-^called up in them the idea of a divine life, presented 
religion to them more as a matter of inward experience, and 
perhaps too, since this was the peculiar bent of the Paulicians, 
made them better acquainted with the Scriptures ; for there 
can be little doubt that by means of the Paulicians, translations 
of particular portions of Scripture were already circulated 
among the laity. And when the laity, thus awakened, spoke 
fi*om their own religious experience, when in the attitude of 
polemics, and combating the additions foreign to Bible 
Christianity in the doctrine of the church, they were able to 
bring forward their arguments from the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles, it is easy to see how superior they would 
prove in disputation to the ignorant and incompetent clergy. 
Men could not fail to be struck with admiration at seeing 
uneducated, ignorant people, after they had received such 
doctrines able to discourse with great fluency on religious 
things, and even to put to silence the regular ecclesiastics.* 

When archbishop Heribert of Milan, who administered this 
office from 1027 to 1046, came to Turin, in a tour of visi- 
tation through his archiepiscopal diocese, he hei^rd of a sect, 
which had its principal seat in the neighbouring fortress of 
Montfort, where it was particularly favoured by the nobles, 
as well as by the mistress of the place — a countess, and which 
was widely diffused among clergy and laity.^ He summoned 
Gerhard, the presiding functionary of the sect, though in fact 
he proved to be only a subordinate, and hinted of other supe- 

* In a report relating to the spread of such a sect, whose tenets, the 
consolamentum, celibacy in strict abstinence, the sparing even of animal 
life, point clearly to an oriental origin, it is said : Si quos idiotas et 
in&cundos hnjns erroris sectatoribns adjongi contingeret statim eradi- 
tissimis etiam catholicis facundiores fieri. From a letter of Roger II., 
bishop of Chalons-sor-Marne (Catalaunum), in the Gestis episcoporum 
Leodiensium, in Martene and Durand's Scriptorum et monumentorum 
collectio ampUssima, Tom. IV. c. 59, f. 899. 

f The most exact account is in Amulph, senior hist Mediolanens. 
1. II. c. 27, in Muratori Scriptores rerum Italicarum, T. IV. — ^nothiu^hxA 
the fabulous m Giaber Eadolph. IV. 2. 
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riors (majores),* to appear before him, and give an account 
of himself. At first the respondent so accommodated himself 
to the phraseology of the church orthodoxy, that he might 
easily have been taken for an orthodox man ; but when the 
archbishop pressed him more closely, and made him explain 
the sense of his words, he soon found that Gerhard attached 
to the same language a very different meaning from that of 
the church. The Son of God, said he, is the soul beloved, 
enlightened of God ; the Holy Spirit is the devout and true 
understanding of the sacred Scriptures. The birth of Jesus 
from the Virgin, his conception by the Holy Ghost, denotes 
the birth of the divine life in the soul from the holy Scrip- 
tures, by means of that right understanding of them, pro- 
ceeding from a divine light, which is designated by the Holy 
Spirit. According to this it should seem, that the mystical- 
idealist element, which we find existing among these sects 
generally, had in this case been carried out in a more con- 
sistent and uncompromising manner than in other cases ; that 
they pushed their idealism to such an extent as to consider the 
whole history of Christ as a myth, that Christ and his entire 
history was to them nothing but a symbol of the development 
of the divine life in each individual man. It is quite possible, 
iiowever, that with this mystical, symbolical interpretation of 
our Saviour's history, as referring to Christ in the soul, Christ 
as he must be formed in every believer, — ^they by no means 
denied the objective reality of the history of which they made 
this application. At any rate, we here recognize a coincidence 
of views with the Bogomiles, who called the soul of the 
enlightened man the true ^eorokogy and also with those older 
pantheistic Euchites, of whom we spoke in the history of the 
second period. The same character of a mysti co-idealist 
tendency is expressed also in everything else said by this 
Gerhard. Thus he declared they had a priest— not that 
Homan one, but another — who daily visited their brethren 
scattered through the world ; and when God bestowed him 
on tliem, they received from him, with great devoutness, the 
forgiveness of sin. Besides this priest, who was without the 

♦ That this sect was not domesticated in Italy, but connected with a 
foreign stock, is evident from the following remark of Landulph respect- 
iDg it : ipsi a qua orbis parte in \\A\v&i\xi<gj&^YA. ^N^Tx^YDfiKiu* 
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tonsure, they knew of no other, nor did they acknowledge any 
other sacrament than his absolution. Thus we find in this 
sect, as in that at Orleans, the consciousness of a fellowship 
extending through different countries. By their priest they 
doubtless meant the Holy Spirit, which formed the invisible 
bond of this fellowship, and bestowed on them the inward 
cleansing from remaining sin, and the inward consecration of 
the divine life. This inward working of the divine Spirit 
stood to them in the place of all sacraments. As they refused 
to know of any other priest than this inward one, so they re- 
fused to know of any other sacrament than that which this 
inwprd priest imparted. This sect rejected marriage. The 
married persons sidmitted among them were ever after to live 
together in spiritual fellowship alone. If all men followed 
the same rule, they believed the human race would be pro- 
pagated in a spiritual manner, and cease to inherit a perish* 
able nature. As they probably ascribed the fact of the union 
of the soul and a material body to a fall, so they looked upon 
the end of life as a purification from that which is foreign, 
freedom* from' sense, penitence. Their life was to be a life of 
prayer and of rigid abstinence, with the relinquishment of 
earthly possessions. The sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed gn account of their doctrines, they encountered cheer- 
fully, considering them as means of expiating sins committed 
before and in the present life, and of thus preparing them to 
return, purified, into the society of the higher world of spirits. 
Those therefore who were deprived of the privilege of dying 
as martyrs, died cheerfully under self-inflicted tortures.* 

The archbishop despatched a party of soldiers to the fortress, 
and thus succeeded in getting a number of these sectarians 
into his hands. He caused them to be conveyed to Milan. 
There, contrary as it is said to the archbishop's will, the 
prisoners were led to the stake, and it was left to their choice 
either to bow before a cross erected on the spot and confess 
the Catholic faith, or to die. Some chose to do the former ; 
but the majority, placing their hands before their faces, 
plunged into the flames. 

Though most appearances of this sort are to be traced to 

* Just as we find that the Catharists of a later period starred 1\ns?col« 
selves to death (the endara), and poisoned t\iexci^V7ei&. . 
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an impulse derived from sects which originated in the East, 
yet we find indications of heretical tendencies that are to be 
traced to other quarters. We ought noit to be surprised to 
learn that the revived study of the ancient Latin authors in 
the ninth; and particularly in the eleventh caitury, called 
forth in many an antagonism of the cultivated understanding 
to the dominant church doctrine, and engendered many 
opinions, which were regarded as heretical. Probus, a mao 
of the ninth century, who in the monastery of Fulda had 
occupied himself a good deal with these studies, and after- 
wards became a priest at Mayence, found it difficult after 
meeting with so much that was good in these writers to ^n- 
ceive how the better class among the heathen should all be 
damned, especially where by no feult of their own they wett 
deprived of the opportunity of coming to feith in the Re- 
deemer.* He was inclined to the opinion that the effects of 
Christ's redemptive sufferings, and of his descensus ad inferos, 
extended also to the better class among the heathen. And if 
with this view he united, as it seems that he did, the doctrine 
of absolute predestination, the whole would probably shape 
itself somewhat ailer the same manner as the view which was 
afterwards entertained by Zwingli, that in the divine decrees 
of predestination are embraced all those who, before they have 
had opportunity of hearing anything about the gospel, give 
tokens in the development of their moral nature, of that 
agency of the divine Spirit, that preparatory grace, without 
which nothing good can be done. Now had it not been the 
good fortune of this Probus to be connected with a man of so 
mi]d and liberal spirit as the abbot Servatus Lupus, he might 
easily have been stigmatized as a heretic for expressing such 
an opinion. Thus it was reported of a grammarian, Bilgard 
of Eavenna, belonging to the first part of the eleventh century, 
who had been much occupied with such studies,! that evU 

* Serratus' Lupus says of him (ep. 20): Ciceronem et Virgilium 
cseterosque opinione ejus probatissimos viros in electorum collegium 
admittat, ne frustra Dominus sanguinem fuderit et in inferno otium 
triverit, si verum sit illud propheticum : ero mors toa, o mors, morsus 
tuus ero, inferne. Hosea xiii. 14. . 

t Worthy of notice is whatGlaber Rudolph says (II. 12) : Sicutltalis 
semper mos fuit, artes negligere cseteras (therefore to neglect also the 
study of the sacred Scriptures, and of the church Others) illam (Gram- 
maticam) sectari. 
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^irits haunted him, in the shapes of Virgil, Horace, Juvenal ; 
and that, beguiled by their influence, he had taught many- 
things contrary to the Catholic faith, holding that those 
ancient authors were to be believed in everything. In this talc, 
where &ct is mixed up with fable, it is impossible, to be sure, 
to separate with certainty the truth from the fiction ; but we 
may hold it as extremely probable that this Bilgard had been 
led by his ardent study of the ancient authors, and by his 
fondness for them, to embrace many opinions considered as 
heretical, and on this account he was condemned to death. 
According to the testimony of Glaberius Rudolph, it would be 
necessary to suppose that the predilection for paganism had 
given birth at the same time to similar heretical tendencies 
throughout Italy, and in Sardinia ; and he informs us that the 
individuals accused of these tendencies were some of them 
beheaded, while others died at the stake.* But it is quite 
possible that this writer had not clearly discriminated the 
heretical appearances, and that we must suppose such to be 
here meant as had proceeded &om the oriental influence.l 
Since the oriental sects spread from the Greek church to 
Italy, and from thence to France, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many ; so they may have spread also, in another direction, 
from Italy to Sardinia, and so onward to Spain. 

Already in the preceding volume, we cited examples of 
half-witted enthusiasts, who found followers among the rude 
populace in France. This was the source of another oppo- 
sition to the church. An example of the same kind occurs 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, in the person of 
an individual by the name of Leuthard, who appeared among 

* Plures per Italiam tempore hujus pestiferi dogmatis reperti quique 
ipsi ant gladiis aut incendiis perierant. 

t In 3ie case of Sardinia, we might, if Glaber Rudolph's story is 
correct, suppose with Gieseler that t^re was here a reaction of pagan- 
ism ; for, as we learn from the letters of Gregory the Great, paganism 
maintained its ground in this island longer than elsewhere. But when 
he says that persons from Sardinia spread these false doctrines in Spain, 
partem pmmli in Hispania corrumpentes, we must assuredly believe, 
if the case were so, that oriental rather dian pagan doctrines are here 
meant. Perhaps Glaber Eudolph took no pains to distinguish the 
different heretical appearances, and he may have confounded with others 
of an earlier date those which had proceeded from the oriental sects ; for 
how is it possible to suppose that pagan doctrines could. %<i\^^ssxN^&sss5^ 
into Spain more than elsewhere. 
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the country people of Chalons-sur-Mame, if we may rely with 
entine coofidence on the report of Glaber Rudolph.* From 
the accounts given of him, he would seem to have been a man 
who united enthusiasm with a naturally dogmatic understand- 
ing, fbnd of speculating, according to its own narrow views, 
on divine things — a psychological phenomenon of no rare 
occurrence. Once, exhausted with toil, he fell asleep in the 
fie]d, where, as he imi^ned, he had a miraculous vision. 
Returning home, he informed his wife that, by the conunand 
of the gospel, he must separate from her.f After this he went 
to a church to pray, and finding there a cross and an image 
of Christ, demolished them both ; not certainly out of spite 
to Christianity, for he himself appealed to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, but most probably because he imagined he saw in 
them something that savoured of idolatry. He gave out that 
he acted in this case by a special divine revelation, and he 
was believed by the multitude of ignorant country people. 
He told the people tliey were under no obligation to pay 
tithes to the church, and in support of all he said quoted 
the testimony of the Scriptures; yet he is said to have 
taught, at the same time, that the testimony of the Scriptures 
was not to be received on all subjects ; that the prophets had 
delivered some things which were profitable, and some which 
could not be believed. The bishop Gebuin afterwards suc- 
ceeded in undeceiving the people ; and his mild and prudent 
course wins our esteem. He put down Gerhard as a maniac, 
and gave himself no further concern about him. The latter, 
on finding himself deserted by hb followers, atid disappointed 
ia his ambitious projects, threw himself into a well. 

There are many particulars, however, in this story calcu- 
lated to excite doubt. It is strange, that in these times a 
person should be found among the country people who must 
have read the Bible, at least in part, and who was able to 
perceive the contradictions between what the sacred Scrip- 
tures taught and the prevailing customs of the church. He 
must have received a translation, at least, of many parts of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, since the Latin could 
then be no longer understood by the people in France. Now 

♦ II. 11. 

f Quasi ex prs^ei^to e^vii^^vo t<»aX ^QTVasasi, 
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it is possible indeed, that, with a knowledge of the truths of 
the Bible, this person may have united partly the suggestions 
of a dogmatizing understanding — no rare thing, even where 
there is a want of intellectual balance — and partly an enthusi- 
astic imagination. It may be that partly disappointed am- 
bition, and partly insanity led him to commit suicide ; but 
it is possible, also, that we have in this case a perverted, 
spiteful representation of facts, and that his death, which may 
really have been brought about by the fanatical hatred of 
heretics, was represented by his enemies as an act of suicide. 
Again, it is to be remembered that it was by means of those 
oriental sects that the Scriptures were diffused among laymen, 
and that such sects had found admittance in the district of 
Chalons-sur-Mame.* The dissolving of the marriage tie by 
the supposed command of the gospel, the hostility to the sign 
of the cross and to images, the appeal to inward revelations, 
all this is in perfect harmony with the character of those sects, 
and hence it remains to be questioned, whether we may not 
recognize, in this appearance, a mark of their influence. 

Touching the mode of procedure against false teachers, it 
is to be observed, that it was Byzantine despotism which set 
the example of enforcing conviction by the faggot and the 
sword. The Western church had originally declared itself, 
though not with perfect consistency of principles, opposed to 
such a procedure, and to all application of capital punish- 
ments to heretics ; but the fanaticism of this age found no 
punishment too severe for those who were regarded as godless 
outcasts, and the clergy in this case followed the general 
current of the times, and firom common practice grew up 
the theory of the ecclesiastical law, which was also supported 
by the grand mistake of confounding together the different 
positions of the Old and New Testaments. The ^natical 
fury of the people having been once aroused against heretics, 
and an abstemious life having come to be regarded as a cha- 
racteristic mark of heretics who sprung from oriental sects, 
those men who distinguished themselves by the rigid severity 
of their lives were extremely liable to incur the opprobrium 
of heresy ; insomuch that a writer of these times could say, 
that a pallid face was looked upon by the people as a sure 

* See above, p. S64. 
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sign of heresy, and that many good Catholics had &lleii 
victims, with heretics, to the blind fury of the mob.* There 
was one man, however, who stood manfully forth against the 
unchristian spirit of the times, Wazo, bishop of Li^e, who 
lived till the year 1047. He belonged to that better class of 
bishops, who devoted themselves with a truly earnest and 
unwearied zeal to the good of their flocks. He may stand 
beside Theodore Studita, and Peter Damiani, as a represen- 
tative of the gennindiy Christian spirit in contradistinction 
to the prevailing principles. When^ during the spread of 
these false teachers in the diocese of Chalons-sur-Mame, his 
opinion was asked respecting the proper mode of proceeding 
with such persons, he gave the following : Though such doc- 
trines most be condemned as unchristian, yet after the example 
of our Saviour, who was meek and humble of spirit, who 
came not to strive or to cry, Matth. xii. 19, but rather to 
endure shame and the death of tlie cross, we, too, are bound 
to bear with such men. The parable of the wheat and the 
tares teaches us what should be done with such persons, ac- 
cording to the will of our compassionate Lord, who condemns 
not sinners at once, but waits with long-suffering for their 
repentance. By the servants, who were for instantly pulling 
up the tares as soon as they appeared, are to be understood 
overhasty priests. Our Lord here recommends to them 
patience towards their erring neighbours; especially since 
they who belong to-day to the tares may to-morrow be con- 
verted, and bring forth g^ood fruit. '^ And let us beware 
ourselves/^ says Wazo to the bishops, " lest while we think of 
exercising justice, by inflicting punishment on the wicked, we 
may be counteracting the purposes of Him who wills not the 
death of a sinner, but seeks, by patience and long-suffering, to 
bring them back to repentance. Let these men be reserved, 
then, to the last harvest of the great Master of the house, 
as we ourselves also must wait for his sentence with fear and 
trembling ; for the Almighty God can make those who now 

* See the Gesta episcoponun Leodieosiimi, published by Martene and 
Dorandy in the CoUectio amplissima, T. IV. c. 50, where, concerning the 
prseceps Francigenarom rabies csedis, hanelare solita, it is said : Eos solo 
pallore notare hsreticos, quasi quos pallere constaret, hsereticos esse cer- 
tum esset sicque per errorem simulqae fiirorem eorum plerosque vere 
Catlioiiconmi fuisse aWquamto mtfii^MisfUML. 
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fight against us on the highway of the Lord, occupy in that 
heavenly country even a higher place than ourselves. We, 
bishops, ought certainly to remember, that we did not receive, 
at our ordination, the sword of secular power ; and, therefore, 
that we did not receive from God any vocation to slay, but 
only the vocation to make alive." He then declared, that 
they had nothing to do but to exclude such persons from the 
communion of the church, and to secure others from being 
infected by their doctrines. The genuinely Christian spirit 
here expressed was transmitted downward in the church of 
Liege ; for it was nothing else that moved the canonical 
priest of this church who wrote Wazo's Life to protest so 
earnestly as he did against the execution of the false teachers 
at Goslar,* a proceeding which he denounced on the autho- 
rity and by the example of Martin of Tours.f 

* See p. 349, note. 

-f- Hsec dicimus (says he, 1. c. c. 61, f. 902) non quia errorem tutari 
velimus, sed quia hoc in divinis legibus nusqoam sancitum non appro- 
bare monstremus. 



'^Qfi:^^'^ ^^' 
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Vol. iii. p. 7. A few scattered hints,"] As Constantine had 
ever risen to greater power in his contests with princes who 
were zealously engaged in the defence of Paganism; as his 
political importance had regularly increased in proportion as 
his declarations became more decided in favour of the Christian 
religion, there seem to be some grounds for the assertion, that 
it was not a religious, but a purely political interest, which 
first induced him to espouse the cause of Christianity, though 
be might afterwards have really felt the religious interest, 
nrhich in the beginning he did but outwardly assume ; since 
religion, and above all Christianity, is possessed of a power to 
oiaster and govern the soul of the individual whose intention 
it first is simply to use it in subserviency to his own ends. 
A.nd examples to illustrate this statement are certainly not 
wanting in the period before us. Or even if we suppose 
Honstantine had no set purpose and design of thus usin^ 
Christianity, yet owing to his connection with the times, he 
night, under the sure guidance of a certain instinctive feei- 
ng, be led to perceive that Paganism had now lost its power 
n the life of the people, while Christianity had attracted the 
vhole of that power to itself. Or it might be said, that with- 
mt being conscious on his own part of any particular religious 
nterest, he was gradually drawn into the current which the 
imes themselves had set in motion. It might be asserted, 
vith Gibbon, that some portion of the religious enthusiasm 
vhich attached itself to Constantine, and to which he yielded 
n the first place merely for the sake of compassing his own 
)nds, finally got possession of his feelings, and became with 
dm a matter of personal conviction.* But though in all this, 

* In an age of religious fervour, the most artful statesmen are ob- 
erved to feel some part of the enthusiasm which they in&\f\t^w— Q\\>\^«ii« 

VOL. VI. ^ ^ 
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and particularly in what was last stated, there may be some 
truth at bottom, still there is no good reason for regarding the 
conversioQ of Constantine to Gbiistianity as haviag been a 
mere outward change; but, on the contrary, we find many 
grounds for presuming that religious convictions which had 
originated in his own mind, were gradually unfolded in him 
under various influences from without^ and that he passed by 
degrees from a certain species of religious eclecticism, to the 
sole recognition of Christianity as the true religion ; by a 
transition, for instance, somewhat like that which we might 
suppose would have taken place in the ease of ai» Alexando' 
Severus, or a Philip the Arabiax, had either of them Itred in 
the sane juoeture. 

P. 9, imkbied for his ffood fortune to ike protection of a god^ 
Perhaps to Apollo, or the sun-god, Helios. Julian iatimat» 
as much in that mythical account (oral. viL f. 22f^ cd. S)pa»- 
heim), where he represents Jupiter as saying' to Helioe^ that 
Constantine, by abandoning the latta* — with whom^ thei^ore,. 
he must be supposed to have previously stood is some special 
relation — ^htd been the cause of every evil to hiauelf and to 
his family. 'Of tn hToXeivww airrp re Koi yivei ical ircu^ 
airioc kyiyero rStv rrfKuurvrtinf^ TradfffA^rbfr, In cooflrmatioB 
of this, we find the god of the s«b represented on coins as the 
patron god of Constantine. See those with the inseription : 
^ Soli invicto eoniti." Eckhel, doetrina numDMBniia velemi. 
Vol. viii. p. 75. 

P. 20, secure to us through aU time.'] It » evident, then, 
that by restoring back to the Christian churches the property 
of which they had been deprived, he believed himself doing 
what would be well-pleasing to God. 

P. 49. Addition to note |.] The mad assavlts of t&e 
bishop Georgim on the temples, his influence over the emperor 
Constantius, and through him over all die civil and military 
authorities, are i^ noticed by Julian in Ins letter to the pecq^ 
of Alexandria: Top Ktavar^pnop cpeire en xaff vftSr 
iraptf^vyev^ tlra tl&iiyfryiy elc rr^y lepay wiXtr crpariifBierf 
Kal KariXa^v & erparriyo^ rifC Alyinrrov to &ywraror rw 
^eov TCfitvog, hwotrvXiitrag iietldiv elKorag koi i^oBffuarm ira2 
«v Toig lepoTc leeirfior' vfxtiy ^* itynyatcrevyridy etxorwgy lau 
iritpwfUywf hfivyeiy Tf ^eft^ fiaXkov 3« role rov &£ov KTrtfta- 
tnVf oSe cr6X]ttT|(rrr i>fuv Iimr4^>^v tcw^ ^Mtoc fiJcroic mt 
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waparofM^C kcu k^ijitt^' iffi#c Ttttpytov faaXkov ^ toy K^n^ 
OTtkyrt^w SeSoonliC) ecnrrov iretpefvXarrrr, ci fMrpwrefwy^ hftiy 
Koi TTokuemrtpevy bXka fii^ rvparwiK^ntpor wo/^pi^er nfpotn" 
f c(wro. See ep. 10, Julnuii epistolte, ed. Heyler. Mogimti», 
1828, pw 14. 

P. 51, a diredmn hostile to Ckrisiiafuiy.'] Athens, then 
the most flouriakiDg^ school £or the study of ancient literatnre, 
was also a central spot for the secret disseminatioii of paganism. 
Tlie pagan and Choristian youth here formed two qpposhe pari- 
ties. Gregory of Nazianz^ in the funeral discourse upon his 
friend Basil of Csesarea, describes how by the infiuenoe of a 
Christian education they were kjBpt safe from the contagious- 
spirit of the place while studying together at Athens; and 
how all the pains taken to recommend pagamm served but to- 
confirm them in their fidtb. And in this connection, he 
remarks: 'Bkafiepk roSc AXXocc ^AOjfvai ru e^c ^hoc^ Ttnc 
fhatfiearifioic* Kac yo^ irXoihnor rd ei^wXa ftaXXor rtfc £XXi^ 
£XX<t3oc, Kol ^(aXeTroy fo^ ffvyapftratrBifyai role rwnay cwae- 
vcraic ca( ^fwrfyopois. Orat. xx. ed. Lips., 1690, f. 331. 

P. 56^ the destmed ingtrument to achieve tY.] Thie, the 
political interest could not, in this case, hare had any influ- 
ence in modifying the religious. The former, under the exist- 
ing relations of the parties to each other, would much rather 
have determined Julian to exhibit a great show of seal for the 
church orthodoxy. His being connected with the oppressed^ 
and on the whole feeble, pi^an party, could not prore other- 
wise than injurious to hk political interests, ikit there can 
be no doubt that, in his own case, as in that of Ccmstantine, 
the political motives came to be united with religious ones ; 
but in the opposite order. The political interest was in his 
case stinmlated by the religious;. As Oonstantine, with whom 
the political interest predominated at first, was from this led to 
the conviction, that he was destined by God to make his worship 
the prevailing (me in the Roman empire, so Julian, with whom 
the interest for the fundamental principle of the old world 
gradually became the predominant one, finally convinced him- 
self that he was destined and caUed by the gods to restore their 
ancient dominioo. 

P. 56, to entrap a youth like JtdianJ] The Platonic school 
was then divided into two parties. TJse first consisted of those 
who, true to the spirit of Plotinus, des^ie^ mai^^ ^a ^«aift?- 
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thing bekmging to an infericx' stage of the spiritual life, where 
that life was ^iU under bondage to the sidereal world, still 
held £sist under the dominion of nature ; and considered it as 
alone worthy of the philosopher to consecrate his life, in con- 
templation, to the purely spiritual and godlike objects which 
are exalted above aU reach of the powos of the sidereal world, 
those powers which are under the controul of the magic art 
{the Goeteia). The other party consisted of such as did not 
disdain to intermeddle with magic and divination, and who 
^endeavoured fay these arts to produce an impression on men's 
minds, so as to gain prosdytes for the anci^it religion. Maxi- 
mus b^onged to this latter party, and the young Julian was 
^peculiarly susc^tible to such impressions. 

P. 58, he beeiume ike secret hope of the whole pagcm party,] 
In like manner, the hopes of the Christian party were fixed on 
the young men, Basil, afterwards bishop of Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia, and Gr^^ry, afterwards bishop of Nazianzus, who 
were then students in Uie same school. 

P. 59. Their in/luence is diffused down to the earth'] This 
whole process of evolution, £rom the Absolute to the ultimate 
limit of all existence, appeared to him to be a necessary one. 
Creation and redemption, as firee acts of the divine will, were 
here quite out of the question. Such notions were to be attri- 
buted to the rude anthropomorphism of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity! 

P. 62. 7^ priest was fwt to read any improper poet,] In 
the instruction to a high priest, already cited on page 56, Julian 
directs that ^' the best men, and above all the most devout 
and benevolent, should be selected for such offices."* Though 
it was not his principle to pay do regard to differences of rank 
and property in religious matters, yet the foree of circum- 
stances would constrain him to overlook such considerations, 
for it sometimes happened that zealous pagans were to be 
foimd only in noble and wealthy fiunilies, and at others, only 
among tlie lower ranks. Hence, after stating the qualifica- 
tions above-mentioned, as requisite for the sacerdotal office, he 
adds, — " No matter whether they be rich or poor. No r^ard 
should be had to the ciroumstance whether the candidate was 

* *tX»§tmT»r0Sy which therefore means, in his own sense, those of 
whom but few were still remaining, that were greatly distinguished for 
the 2eal in behalf of the «iic\eiiXi^\^<Qii. 
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of noble rank or otherwise." Yet he must have been highly 
gratified when he could obtain priests from the better class : 
for these, in fact, would be the most suitable ministers of 
a paganism spiritualized by the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and 
well qualified to uphold the former by means of the latter. 

P. 64. They were not to engage in any unsuitable occupa^ 
tionJl In his instruction to a priest, he distinguishes the dif- 
ferent positions of the priest in his life within, and in his life 
without, the temple. He then goes on to say: "When the 
priest returns to the ordinary life of men, he may visit his 
friends, and accept invitations to banquets, though not from 
everybody, but only from the better sort. He may also visit, 
though not often, the public places ; confer with the governor 
of the province; and by interceding with the magistrates 
assist, so far as it is in his power, those who really need it. 
The priestly attire should be different within from what it is 
when he is without the temple. Within the temple, it should 
be rich and gorgeous ; without, more simple. He should keep 
away from the fights of wild beasts in the circus, and from the 
indecent theatrical shows." Julian wished to restore the theatre, 
as an institution connected with the pagan cultus, to its original 
purity in correspondence with the worship of Bacchus ; but 
as this was impracticable, he meant at least that the priests 
should keep aloof from it. No theatrical singer or dancer, no 
player of mimes, no charioteer, was to be admitted into the 
house of a priest. Here, too, we may perceive a plain imita- 
tion of the ecclesiastical Jaws relative to the conduct of the 
clergy. In the same instructions, he requires of candidates 
for the priestly office, as an evidence of their piety, that they 
should succeed in persuading all their relatives to join in the 
worship of the gods.* 

P. 70, the Jews had confounded their Demiurge with the 
Supreme DeityJ] He would also probably ascribe the contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies which he supposed he found in 
many parts of the Old Testament, to the literal interpretation 

* Auyfia TH rev ^iXeftw /u*iy, u rovf titxiUvf &xttrrtts %U <r^y ^i(^ rtv^ 
^fvi tbk^imf tl^ttyiytt, 0pp. f. 305. In this respect, also, ve fiud 
similar lavs of the church relative to the choice to spiritual offices ; e. g, 
the law paffied subsequently to this time by the third council of Car- 
thage, c. 18 : Ut episcopi, presbyteri et diaconi nou otdmeTs^^^^Tcs^^f^^oasssL 
omnes gni sunt in domo eorum, ChristianoB Ga\\ioY\ci(» tec«ra&. 
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(^ those accounts, which, like the H^Ienic myths, had a moie 
profottiid, mystical sense. ^^ The Jews,'' said he,* ^' did not 
agree with the Christians, but they agreed with the pagans. 
They differ from us only in the exclusive worship of one God. 
Everything else they have in common with us : tera|^ sacred 
groves, altars, lustrations, and a variety of other observances, 
wher^ we differ but little or not at aU/'f ^* If the God pro- 
claimed by Moses," he says, addresnng the Jews,^ ** is the 
universal frasier of the universe, presiding immediately over 
the world, then we have the more correct notions of him, who 
regard him as being the universal Lord of the Universe, md 
the others as governors of individual nations, and standing 
under him, as governors under the king, of whom eaeh has to 
administer his own particular province ; nor do we make him 
a rival of the gods tiiat stand under him. But if Moses wor- 
ships a particular subordinate God, and attributes to him the 
government and direction of all things, then it is better to 
follow us, and to recognize the God who is indeed over all, 
without failing to recognize that other being also, and to wor- 
ship him as a God who has received the rule over the smallest 
province, but not as one who is the framer of all." 

P. 81, gained over by pagan teachers to embrace their reH' 
gionJ] Perhaps he would not have scrupled to take the part 
of the children against their parents, where the latter sought 
to keep away their children from these schools ; for he says : 
^^ It is not right to try to keep children from the best ways 
before they know which direction they should take, dot to lead 
them by addressing their fears and against thdr will to the < 
religion of their elders," — which could only be meant to apply 
to those parents who were endeavouring to keep their chiklrai 
away from paganism. 

P. 98, free from the constraint rf authority.] Thonistius 
also praises the emperor, as knowing how to distinguish the 
true from the £ilse use of sacrifices. He speaks highly of the 
law which had be&a. enacted against using sacrifices for the 
purposes of magic. He praises the emperor for this, fxaXiara 

• CyrilL c. JiiUan. 1. IX. f. 306. 
•^k y\ eiXXm mnei wmf 9fuf Urt, mm), ^panit Btfnmmpttf ttynuu, fvXmy 

f L. c. L IV. f. I4a, 
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hi elc o^ k^ffm, puivev n^v 4iXev0epiav, ^Xa 4ra2 roue 
deafiovc e£i}y£irai ov ^avXorcpov E/xtcSoicXcovC) ov fia A^a, 
«nci*(ov roi iraXraBiw. (With tke latter -ov the ^cvXoVepoy 
should be vepeated : he is truly not inferior to that ancient 
Empedocles.) And he says afterwards, the emperar well 
understaads how frapod and oorraption intersungle with every- 
thing^ g^ood: — that vvt^uerai fisyaXoTrpiirciav fiayyavtioL icat 
sv^fieiav hyvfrreUL jobu ^i/d rovm mc fiiy ^ooAyei^ rac ^ 
KoXvct KmL iep« ^voiytiiv diroKktiti fiayytu^vn^pta kcu ^¥trictQ 
krvofMmfQ CH^iCfC ov di3«i»^tr ^^tay tcHq yarfrevownv, Ed. 
Dindorf, p. 68. 

F. 9^ tke edtscaUd ami higher ^kisses.] It was to be attri- 
iMited in ^aome degree to the indifferenee €0* the selfishness of 
Ohristiaii laadboldears, that paganism maintained itself for a 
longer tiaie among the country people. In some cases, they 
gave themselves no ooncem about the religious state of their 
peasantry ; they avoided the expense of erecting churches, and 
of sopportii^ clergymen ci^pai^ of giving r^igious instruc- 
tioii to the people 4 and sometimes their covcftousness choked 
the fedxng of idl higher interests to such a degree, that tb^ 
were anxioas to let the pagan ten^les stand for the sake of t^ 
additional income they derived from the taxes on them. 

Thus Zeno, bishop of Y^^ona, says, in a sermon where he is 
speaking of the spiritoal sacriJMes of Christians : *^ Ask here, 
ye Ohristians, whether t^our focrifices can be well-pleasing to 
God 4 you who know every clod of earth, every little stone 
and plant on the estates around you, but take no note ai the 
iem^es everywhere smoking with incense «n your own lauds, 
— you, whs, to td.1 the truth, think yourselves to be acting a 
wety prudent part in ignoring tins matter. The proof is not 
£a* off. Yon every day go to law, that nobody may deprive 
yew of your income from the temi^es.'"*^ And Gaudentius, 
jwrimp ik Biesoia, addresses hk flock as follows: ^* Believe ye, 
that the lukewarm and n^ligent Christian loves God ; he who 
allowB idols to be woxahlpped on his estate, and kav^ stand- 

* JJk, i Tmot. a. e. 6: Hie ifoeidte, Ghristiani, saerificiiim yestrani 
SB «me fOBsH Moqrtwa, qui vioinamin posseflaoiiwa oiDnes glebuUs, 
li^nUos et ntenlos D&sds, in pnediis autem vesferis liisiaiitia vndiqae 
soifai fioia aoa iidMai» ^fam (si ven dioesda suit) digriiaakndo sahkilitar 
^■itodids. PraMio longe non «8t. Jui tanploramnc qius webu «xir 
piat, qnoddia litigatis. £d. Ballerin. AugosUB, \*1 ^^^ ^. Vl^. 
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ing the temples of idols and altars of devils, to the dishonour 
ofthe living God?"* 

P. 117. Whenever they were discovered they were called 
apostates,"] The same thing was done in the case of the 
Huguenots under the reign of Louis XI Y. 

P. 118. Life ofProdus, written by his disciple Marinus,] 
When the general agreement of all, as against heresies, so abo 
against paganism, was adduced in evidence of the side of truth, 
Proclus, on the other hand, held that the agreement only of 
those gifted with knowledge, possessed the weight of authority; 
but the general agreement in the disavowal of the gods arose 
from ignorance. '^ Nor," said he, '^ can there be any real agree- 
ment among persons so ignorant ; for real agreement sfmngs 
£rom man's reason. As the unreasonable man is not in har- 
mony with himself, still less can he be in agreement with 
others." t The doctrinal oppositions among Christians might 
serve to confirm him in this position. To the Christian idea 
of the creation, and the Christian doctrine concerning an 
approaching finsd end to be answered by the earthly course of 
the world, he opposed eighteen arguments, drawn firom the 
fundamental principles of a consistent Neo-Platonism. Al- 
though he did not attack Christianity by name, yet this pole- 
mical work manifestly has reference to the most important and. 
general points of difference between the Neo-Platonic and the 
Christian way of thinking — to the opposition between a mono- 
istic doctrine of necessity and the teleological doctrine of 
freedom* 

For the rest, there can be no doubt that the religious atmo- 
sphere of the period had an influence also on Paganism ; and 
many things among Christians and Pagans differed only in their 
particular shape. While among the Christians we hear of help 
bestowed in time of need by the visitation of martyrs, we find 
the same thing among the Pagans in the shape of visitatiiHifl 

* Sermo ziii. in Tetemm Brizise episcoporom, opp. Brixie, 17*^, f. 
319. 

itnwwrnfitvwn* Ttvr* wi^Mmrt* UZi yk^ tmV ixvt Uvrtv rtf lftuX»yfifua, 

iLv flTtfri k»fM9ms ixfnv amtimfA&ns tuns, Commentar. in Platonis 
Alcibiadem. Pars ii. Opera ed. Cousin, T. III. Paris, 1821, ]^ 125, 
126. 
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of the gods. Restorative dreams and miraculous cures ia the 
churches of the martyrs stand side by side with the dreams 
and cures in the temples of the gods. Pagan philosophers, no 
less than Christian devotees, won reverence fVom their party 
by the rigid austerity of their lives. 

P. 119, the renowned Simplicius,'] This noble philosopher, 
the last champion of the Hellenic religion, which was now fast 
approaching to its final overthrow, and author of the commen- 
tary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, united to a strong interest 
in matters of philosophy a deep and lively sense of the reli- 
gious need, wMch led him to seek communion with an invisible 
world. Though the religious element of his philosophy may 
betray an unconscious influence of Christianity, yet his entire 
philosophical position was one which inclined him more to the 
Hellenic polytheism than to Christian theism. But, at the 
same time, it may be said of him, even with more propriety 
than of Julian, that the distorted exhibitions of Christianity 
which were presented to him in actual life, contributed in a 
great measure to confirm his prejudices against it. 

He maintained, that no contradiction was involved in recog- 
nizing one primal essence and original principle of everything 
that exists, who is incapable of any adequate designation, and 
in worshipping those principles of being which have flowed 
from this essence, and in which what was one in the highest of 
all, has been unfolded into manifold forms of being. Each of 
these higher essences represents the Supreme in its own pecu- 
liar way ; in each of them, man worships the Supreme Being 
himself, who reveals himself in them.* If Christianity redeems 
the spirit from the forces of nature, and bestowing freedom on 
minds which had been separated by natural limitations, unites 
them together through the medium of a divine life, Simplicius^ 
on the contrary, defended the old principle of nature-religion 
against Christianity, together with the limitations which are 
grounded therein. ^' God," he supposes, '' is, indeed, every- 

* He says in defence of Polytheism: '£< )i rts Iw^t^mi rf avrf 

(mivHf MOi vr^Ayfutrt ^xwfrat tsvat xivw rtu kf^utw (since eveu from 
the nature of the case the idea of the principle, from which all being 
proceeds, is something in common between the gods and the supreme 
original essence) ivarx taf fih A^As )MtAi/r«i* rh* a^x^f i^m. The 
principle : Th nfioif »mi ri rc/3«r «M riif ftt^m Wi «i SV.«v o.<*«.^Vw<ie\«%«.\ 

x^if. See y. 88, ed, Schweighaoser, p. 376. 
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wliere pieBeiit^iiitii all hiBdiyiiie powers; imt as men are^^- 
rated one team the other by time and space, and dependent on 
these conditions of time and space, so too, under these coodi- 
tioBs, they out partake bat in a partiai degree <^the divine 
influences. Hence each people has its owa peculiar xeligiou 
insdtu^ons, which have come from the gods themselves ; and 
these holy national institatioos men most obeenne, in oniler to 
draw the divine poweM to themselves, aooording to these laws 
ordained by the gods. When divine things are cintducted 
according^ to the order originally appointed by God, anek an 
inflaence of divine illumination is manifested on the appmated 
day, as is not to be experienced on other days at all ; for then 
the sick are healed and many salntary things are foretold. So 
important a bearing has dblerenoe of times and aeasens on 
anion with the gods. The same holds trae also of tiw right 
relation of place, <ii words spoken, of actions performed, luid 
ofierings made to the gods.** * 

Thus in all these outward regulations, he perceives a higher 
necessity in the rdation of divine things to earthly, whkdi ov^fat 
to be held sacred. '^ As man is composed of soul and body,'^ 
he argues, ^ it is not enough that we purify the soul by the in* 
tellectual knowledge of divine things, axHi a life in luurmony 
with nature ; we need also those means q£ purification whi^ 
the gods have appointed for the body, the soul's orgaa. Let, 
then, the purified soul ofl^ to the gods, through its pnrified 
organ, in cleanliest raiment^ the first-fniitsof theoutwaidgifb 
which God has bestowed : for it is befitting that we ahould 
present the ficst-fruits to those beings wiio have given us all 
we possess. It betokens our neadiness to consecrate eveiythii^ 
to them.** Shoald it be objected that God seeds not such gifts, 
he repUes : "That, indeed, is true ; but steither -does lie need 
our ^9od life, or our connect notions of him. Bat ve ha^e 
need of these things, as the means of aniting as with the gods, 
so that we may receive the deity, as. each of these divine beings 
is prepared to reflect upon us, according to his measure, the 
divine illmnination in the same degree in which each one amoi^ 
OS may be ^rand worthy of it." He nefios to particular ia- 
flttances, in ivhicfa, by such hdy acts, men had been restored 
fiom epilepsy, and in which hail-storms and inundations bad 
thus been avarted. 
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As Simptidus was Terj &r finm imIdiDg to an abstract reli* 
gion of reasoo, as he was de^ly possessed of the &ith in a 
tiving vdatioa between man and the gods, so be received, along 
with all the rest that was to be found in the old religious tra- 
diti<His of the Greeks, their oracles and prophecies. In treat- 
ing the questioii, how and when men ought to resort for coun- 
sel and direction to prophecies, he lays it down as a principle, 
that it should be done only with regard to matters not depen- 
dent on the will of man, and where reason and experience fur- 
nish no means of coming to the tmlii. It should be done with 
that equanimity with which the wise man is wont to contem- 
plate every thii^ which is independent of his own will. If 
divinations were resorted to on all questions, the tendency 
would be to make men timid and inactive, and ready to attri- 
bute great importance to mere trifles. 

Now it was a case of no unfrequ^it occurrence for men to 
seek in revelations from the gods an answer to their queries, 
with regard to general religious and philosophical truths, espe- 
cially in those times of wide-spread scepticism, and of the deep- 
Mt need of a new revelation, which preceded liie appearance 
and triumph of Christianity. Hence Simplicins was led to ask, 
whether it was proper to resort to divinations on subjects such 
as the question respecting the immortality of the'^soul. And 
he decided against it. In all questions capable of being re- 
solved by rational investigation, men were bound to confine 
themsdves to this aJone. '^ To be informed by some god that 
tlie soul is imm(Mrtal,^was no doubt suited to produce firm &ith, 
hat not a scientific convktion. If a man is so lavoured by 
the IMty as to obtain the knowledge of causes and scientific 
truth, tlus is but another proof of the divine goodness, and 
does not belong to the province of divination. If some have 
consulted the gods respecting the nature of things, still these 
have been but few, and not tiie first among the philosophers — 
jmd «uch persons have commonly possessed not a scientific con- 
viction, but a eonviction of faith; fi:>r it was Grod's will that 
the (Boid, which is endowed with the free power of self-deter- 
aiination, should come to the knowledge of the truth by its 
own efibrts." 

It is evident that Sim^icius could not have had any leaning 
to Christianity, even according to his own views of th^ t^W 
tion of philoeiopbj to religion. He was \(>o\;kK!^ ioc wiDue^i^c^*^ 
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different, in communications from heaven,* from that which was 
to be given to man by divine revelation ; and what &ith was 
destined to attain by means of Christianity, he expected tofiiid 
in his philosophy. 

Though the false notions of religious things which he found 
prevailing among a large portion of Christians contributed 
much to prejudice him against a religion which he had not 
studied and did not understand, yet at the bottom of it lay, at 
the same time, the real opposition which existed between his 
own fundamental principle and that of Christianity. To his 
Platonic apprehension of the idea of God, the biblical doctrine 
of God's holiness, and everything founded on it and connected 
with it, was utterly foreign. Thus, for example, all punish- 
ment appeared to him to be nothing, other than a means of 
reformation and purification. Perhaps he might acknowledge 
the necessity of various kinds of lustration for £illen man, but 
the idea of a redemption, in the Christian sense, of a divine 
forgiveness of sins, of a new birth, could find no point of en- 
trance into his way of thinking. Whenever the need in which 
human nature stands of redemption and reconciliation with 
God, came into question, he must have believed that in all this 
there was a confounding of the subjective with the objective 
point of view. To him it cotdd not appear otherwise. As it 
is in very truth a need of man's soul to be delivered from the 
breach with God, which has its foundation in sin, and true 
repentance on man's part suifficed for this, man gave to this 
thought an objective existence, as if, on the part of God, some 
special thing was required for this purpose. That Simplicius 
must needs have judged in this way, we may infer from what 
he says respecting the &lse notions of the Christians of his 
time. 

In inveighing against those who denied a divine Providence, 
he thinks it necessary to attack next what he calls the third 
species of atheism.* This he makes to consist in supposing 
that the Deity is capable of being bribed by gifb, (oblations,) 
votive offerings, {dvadrlfiatrt,) and distributions of money ;t 
(the merit of alms-giving, :j:) as people now believe,§ where he 
evidently alludes to the Christians; — so that evil-doers, those 
who have practised robbery and oppression, if they do but 
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expend a small portion of their booty in such gifts, and make 
presents to those who pretend to ptay and to make prevalent 
intercession with God in behalf of such persons, may be allowed 
to go on in this way, and sin without^nger of punishment. 
<< Many now living," he says, ^' even consider it as worthy of 
the divine goodness, that sinners should be forgiven — under- 
standing this in a vague and indeterminate way.'"*^ 

Having with slight labour succeeded in overthrowing this 
sort of superstition, he proceeds next, however, to inquire after 
the fundamental truth, lying at bottom of the opinion that God 
was capable of being persuaded by gifts, by good actions, or 
by prayer. Wherever, he says, there is true remorse for sin, 
these things contribute to promote the man's conversion to 
God, if they are done to preserve the sense of remorse ; if the 
bodily prostration on the knees corresponds to the humiliation 
of soul ; if the money ib applied to purposes which are well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. ^' For," says he, ^^ God, when we 
sin, does not turn from us ; he is not angry ; he does not leave 
us : nor does he return to us when we repent. All this is 
human, and quite alien from the immediate divine blessedness. 
But we separate ourselves from God, in departing from that 
course which is in harmony with nature ; and in restoring our 
original nature, we return back to fellowship with God. And 
we describe the act of our own return to God, as if God re- 
turned back to us."'!' He employs the following comparison 
to illustrate this habit of confounding our subjective feelings 
with an objective action. '^ Just as when a boat is drawn to- 
wards the shore by a rope let down from a rock, and the people 
in the boat, who are not aware of what is going on, imagine, 
that instead of approaching the rock themselves, the rock is 
g^radually approaching them. — Repentance, prayer, and every- 
thing else which is connected therewith, may be compared with 
this rope." J 

Simplicius alludes probably to the persecutions which the 
few Pagans in his own time encountered, when he speaks of 
the tyrannical violence which would force men to atheism.§ 

♦ See V. 38, p. 392, seq. 

f Tttirtn vHv fifuif i«'i«^^«^f|y irpif mitrcv itt auroS irfios hfJMs xlyofitv. 

xdx^. L. C* p< 398. 
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These persecntioDS moved bimand Bomeof y* fUloMP-believen 
to escape to Peisia. (See text) 

P. 121, fAe reqmuUions of the mnginal do d r imM (^ CArat] 
Wben be came to pereeiTe the opposition, tiw% betwixt pii- 
mitive Christianity and the vriigion of his tioMs, the ooavietion 
of this might have lesulted in a tendeney to Tefon^ nllMr tfaaa 
in one hostile to Christianitj, had he p eeae s aed a moA open t» 
the reception of its essential doctrines. 

P. 124, U was able to purge mtay M the mm cf ike eemi,] 
His fmidamental views of r^gkm were hraited aad ooniBed 
by the intuition of nature. Hu gods eneompaand him witli 
their splendour in the sen»ble worid. When he looked up to 
the heavenly orbs, he saw his divinities beammg dffim iqxxi 
him with their li^t. The regular courses of tlie planets, 
moving afler eternal and immutable laws, was to him tbe 
symbol of a world exalted above decay, of a loftier n^^ion be- 
limging to the life of the gods. The fbuntais of all lig^t to 
nature, was to him the fountain also of spiritual fight iior man- 
kind. Helios was the mediator between the invisible and tbe 
visible worlds; between the KotrfioQ vonrdt and cuvArrec; 
betwe^i ideas and the world of manifee^tion. He viewed 
himself as a soul related to Helios.* RecoUectii^ how an- 
gularly, when a boy, he had been attracted l^ the smilight, he 
imagined that he discerned here the imconscious longing which 
already, in that time of darkness, was imphmted within and 
radiated through him, after the god to whnn he waa T<^ted.| 
Theism, thered^re, would appear to him to be a religion too 
abstract, too lif^^ess. And in one view of it, Christianity must 
have presented itself to him as such a rdhgion — a rdBgion 
which rqpelled the divine element in man too &r otf ; and in 
another view of it, as a religion in which it was brought too 
near, in which it was too much humanized. He was seeking 
for a revelation of the godlike, which should dart its spleaadmm 

t In his disconrse in praise of Helios, Orat. iv. f. 130 : *E»rlAf«i fut 

hiv^S l« iroihtv ram miySv rtu Si0? irofi»f xai ir^t to fSt tSrm Hi ri 

ai4i^io9 IX irettha^iou xofuVi r^v ^tufouLv l^t^reifAti** So nature taoght him, 
though no book had as yet come into his hands, from which he could 
learn the nature of tbe god& Anhi 3i i rr^ rmi ^mothh mi/m*^ nys he. 
I am indeed well aware, that in Juliaa a great deal is mere rhetorical 
sound ; but I do not see why what he here says might not be psycbola- 
gically true. 
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into tlie senei&la woiidk Htt was destitute of the sense to afK 
preciate; thc; spirhual magesty of the appeanuoce and US& of 
Christ. The- same t^i^ happened here whkii k always, found 
to oce«v wherever the; seeret &eling»Qf maa'Siheairt may openly 
Qspreas^ thema^ves, that he whodoe^ not leel himself attracted^ 
wfll of necessity Mi vepelkd by the iqppeanacse of Christ* 
'How pocMT and despicahle appeaared to htm the person who> 
oouhi style hinisdtf the li^ht oi the world, compared with the 
erer-enduring^ ever-present revelation of Helioa, shining' forth 
to the eyes of all I How insignificant the person who invites 
to himself the heavy laden, — who presents himself iu the 
group> of those oppressed with spiritual and bodily distress, in 
comparison with the (M mythical and historical heroes, and 
the conquerors of the w^MrhL We need but liear how Julian 
expresses himsdf oa this matt^ in Ma own characteristic kn- 
guage. (See the quotation cited on page 122.) 

P. 124^ a iMiiienai eharticter once existing appeared ta 
Mm io be imecqxAleqf chanj/e,'] He could not extinguish here 
that which is founded in the laws of creation^ in the original 
character of nations, from that whkh has. sprung out of the 
dktuifoanee of the original dement by the intrusion of sin ; 
aa, indeed,, he was a stranger to all dktinctions between 
nature,, sin, and grace. Hence, on these grounds, the union 
of all natioaa in one kingdom of God^ — in other words, a 
rdigioB of humanity, — must appear to him nonsense. '^ In 
the Father," says he,. " all is perfect, and all is one ; but in 
separated exiet^ice, some one power or another predominatei. 
Thus Mars leads the warlike individuals of a pe<^e ; Minerva, 
the warlike endued with understanding ; Mercury, those who 
possess- mure cunning than boldness^" In evidence of tins, 
he alleges the undeniable difference of character wMch actually 
existed,, foe example, between the Germans, Greeks, and 
Bomans.. To explain this as an accidental thing, would be to 
deny the existence of a Providence. The question returned 
thexky. what is the cause of it ? and this was to be found in 
what has just been said.* The different codes of law, he 
supposes, did not first give its stamp to the national character, 
but the diversity of the latter expressed itself in these. The 
law-givers, he maintained, had added but little by their 

♦ 0pp. f. 115. 
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guidance to the primitive natures and characters of the 
people.* He refers for proof to the fiict, that although the 
influence of the Roman dominion had already endured fi>r so 
long a period, yet the western nations had only adc^ted the 
language, and, at most, something of the rhetoric, but had 
remained total strangers to the philosophy and the scientific 
culture of Bome.f On this ground the Hellenic culture 
seemed to him a thing strictly cohering with the worship of 
the Hellenic deities, with &e Grecian cultus; — a thing 
foreign from Judaism and Christianity. And inasmuch as he 
made no separation of the human element from the divine, hy 
which human culture is to be ennobled in all its branches; 
as he paid no r^ard to the circumstance, that revelation is 
only given for the purpose of communicating the divine life 
as a principle of refinement for all human * culture, so he 
charged it as a reproach upon the sacred writings and upon 
Christianity, that every species of culture could not be com- 
municated by means of them ; that they needed to supply their 
own defects from some other quarter. 

P. 125, to foist in the doctrine of Christ^ s divinity. '\ Con- 
templating the relation of the Old and New Testament, the 
relation of the several writings 'of the New Testament, and of 
the several apostles to one another, with the eye of an enemy, 
Julian could no where find anything but antagonisms, and 
must overlook the higher unity, where those who allowed 
themselves to be determined in their views by nothing save 
the immediate practical and religious interest, saw everywhere 
nothing but sameness and uniformity, and were unconscious 
of the di^erences and of the several stadia in the gradual de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God in history. Thus, what was 
true and yet not true in the attacks of opponents, might have 
conducted to a more profound and liberal investigation of the 
developing process of divine truth. He maintains that when 
the Christians taught the laws of the Old Testament were 
given only for a certain determinate period, they asserted 
what stood in direct contradiction with the plain declarations 
of the Old Testament, by which these laws were declared to 
be of eternal validity. { He supposes, moreover, that the 

* O/ t»fu$irus (AtK^k reus ^uftri xet) reus ^ortrnhuern^t ^tk rns kyvyni 
t L. C. f. 131. \ li. C.\A'?LA.^W 
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Christians departed from the doctrine of Christ himself; for 
the latter had expressly disclaimed any wish to annul the 
Mosaic ceremonial law. He had commanded that it should 
be exactly observed in the well-known passages in the sermon 
on the Mount. Then, addressing the Christians, Julian says : 
^' If Christ, therefore, threatened such punishment to those 
who transgressed but a single precept, what excuse will you 
find who have trampled upon all the commandments?"* 

The apostle Paul, ever since his times, had been a special 
object of scorn to those who were incapable of comprehending 
Ms lofty, profound, and many-sided mind; and Julian also 
can perceive in that freedom of spirit and wisdom which led 
Paul to become all things to all men, to speak and to act 
differently under different circumstances and relations, nothing 
but self-contradiction and intentional fraud. j He endeavours 
to show how Paul contradicts the Old Testament, Christ, and 
himself; how he alters his doctrine concerning God according 
to circumstances, sometimes asserting that the Jews alone are 
God's inheritance ; sometimes, to gain the Gentiles, teaching 
that God is not the God of the Jews only, but also of the 
G entiles. While the church-teachers sought to bring together 
proof passages for the divinity of Christ firom the Old and 
New Testament, and all the writings of the New Testament 
alike, without distinguishing what had been said implicit^ and 
explicite — different stadia of development ; Julian, on the 
other hand, was for demonstrating that this doctrine was one 
altogether foreign from the Old Testament, and that even in 
the New Testament it was not an original one, but that John 
bad first contrived to smuggle it in. He said the worship of 
the Son, no vestige of which was to be found in the Old 
Testament, conflicted with the command given there, for- 
bidding the worship of all but the one only God.j: By Moses, 
one God exalted above all others was named, whom alone 
men were bound to worship, and there was none second to 
him, neither one which was like him, nor which was unlike 

• ♦ Cyrill. 1. X. f. 351. 

f T«y vrivras varra^edy rotff 9ecaxort yonrus ku) aXetriStas ^trt^/saXA.*" 
/jbifM navXof, L. C. 1. III. f. 100. 

X El yap tuUvtt StXci TPO^xvuTtrfiat, rev ;^apiv rev vllv rwrov ^fitffxavuTi, 

w^»^rihru L. c. 1. V. f. 159, 

VOL. VI, , ^^ 
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him.* Let them but show, he says, a single expression in 
Moses which warranted any belief of this sort. The passage 
in Deuter. xviii. 18, quoted as a prophecy relating to ^ 
Messiah, had no reference to the son of Mary. But evien 
were such a reference conceded, still Moses asserts tiiat the 
promised person should resemble himseU^ not that he (Should 
be like Grod : he spoke of a prophet, such as he was ; one who 
should proceed from among men, not one who should come 
forth from God.*!* " So ill-fated are ye,** says he to the 
Christians, ^^ that ye do not even stand iast to what has been 
taught you by the apostles. Indeed, that doctrine has pro- 
gressively deteriorated, and has been carried to a worse spede^ 
of atheism by your later teachers.} Neither Paul nor 
Matthew," &c. (see quotation in text). Julian intimates that 
John himself vras afraid to caH Jesus, in direct terms, Grod, 
and he imagines that he sees a piece of artifice in John's 
passing so gradually, and as it were imperceptibly, from the 
Logos to the historical Christ. At first, he says, John spoke 
only of God and the Logos, — said that the latter became man 
and dwelt among us ; but was ashamed to say a word as to 
the how. He nowhere made any mention of Jesus or C^urist ; 
and thus insinuating what he would have understood, he next 
introduces John the Baptist, and makes ham testify that Jesus 
is the one on whom men must believe, as the being who is 
God and Logos.§ 

Had Julian contemplated the character of the apostles with 
less prejudice, he would, after having once missed the simplicity 
of John and become suspicious of surreptitious dealing and sfy 
deception, instead of charging this on the apostle, much rather 

* Allusion to the different doctrinal parties^ which had arisen dnriog 
the controversies of the fourth century. 

t Cyrill. 1. VIII. f. 253. 

X Obrnt %i Wrt iutT»x**f* <^^^< '^ ^**f vr» vm aAVrroXAiv vfMf wmfa* 
^iicfMfus l»/AifMvn»mrt, tuti rmSrtt it Uri r« xtT/My luct .$i/m^«^ri^«f inri rm 
Wiyfy0|»iy*>y ^u^ydv^fl. L. C 1. X. f. 327. 

§ Ka) Kayos f (ptio'tf oa^ lyinro^ x.r.X., vo Tli oTtti Xiytn ulrx,tf^>*ft***Si 
0vhei[MU }ii UUT09 oSn 'Jri^wv ovri X^i^rov aixVt ^^^ ^^^ *^ Xtytf ««'«s*Xi7. 

"RetTTtffrnv utX^ Xpt^rau *Iua'eiu ravrfiv ixfii^Se^ rhv fietfruolciVf §Tt £»u ovrt 
\&r)v iv x^ ^tTiffrwxivmt Btov iSvect Xcyov. CyrilL 1. X. f. 327. 2»9irf7rf, 
^iTMf tuXM^s fi^ifia Kui XtXn^irofS Wtiffaiyu r^ ifti/iari rhf xoKtipiiwc r?f 
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feh obliged to regard ibis gospel >as the production of some 
later impostor. But he was very ready to welcome every 
c^portunity of exhibiting the apostles themselves in this un- 
&vourable light. 

We have already had occasion to remark that Julian, when 
he speaks as an opponent of the nature of Ohdostlanity, was 
forced, without being aware of it, to be a witness of those very 
thii^ which marked its superiority over every other religious 
standing ground. Among the oases of this sort we reckon the 
way in which he couples Judaism with Paganism, and places 
bo^ in a common relation over against Christianity ; in so &r, 
namely, as the theistic principle was first freed by Christianity 
from the constraints of outward forms, and that particularity c^ 
af^lication within which it still remained confined at the po- 
sition of Judaism. To the same <^lass belongs also his remark, 
that Christianity is on one side akin to Judaism, and on an* 
other to Paganism ; — in the theistic element, opposed to Pagan- 
ism and one with Judaism; in combating the legal ground, 
and in freedom, though on a different foundation, one with the 
Hellenic principle ; all which he so interpreted^ indeed, as to 
make the Christians adopt what was bad and let go what was 
good in the two religions. From the Jews they had taken no- 
thing but the renunciation of the gods, but they had rejected 
the severe discipline of the law and the various kinds of 
lustration ; from the Pas^ans they had adopted the free mode 
of life, but renounced their pious x«spJot for everything 
divine.* '^ Had you adopted," says he to the Christians, ^' tiie 
religious doctrine of the Jews, it would, indeed, have fered 
worse with you than if you had remained with us ; still you 
would have met with a more tolerable lot, since you would 
have worshipped one God instead of severaJ, nor would you 
have worshipped a man, or rather many unfortunate men.^ You 
would have received a harsh and rude law, deformed by many 
defects which are peculiar to the barbarians, instead of our 
mOd and philanthropic laws ; in other respects you would have 
been worse off, but yet holier and purer." So he compares 
them with leeches, which imbibe sll the impure blood, but 
leave that which is good. J 

. * T^ cvXtfjSif irpof &v»f»v vhv *ftirrov» ^i/^tv, Cyrill. 1. YII. f. 238. 
f The maltituae of saints. 
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The reli$2[ious system of Julian consisted, as the case usually 
was with the later Platonicians, of a mixture of rationalist 
and supernaturalist elements. On the one hand, he says, in 
opposition to supernaturalism, which doubtless came to his 
knowledge in some extreme and exaggerated form : — <^ It is 
not enough to say, God spake and it was done ; but the com- 
mands of God must harmonize with the nature of things. €rod 
being eternal, his commands must correspond to his eternal 
being ; hence they can be no other than the nature of things 
themselves, or something that harmonizes with it. How can 
nature possibly be opposed to the commands of God, or how 
be at discordance with them ? " * But still Julian was for 
looking to the revelations of the gods for the resolution of 
questions which he supposed human reason by itself was 
incompetent to resolve. Thus he says, in asserting the im- 
mortality of the soul : — ^^ We here depend on the authority of 
no man, but only of the gods, who alone doubtless have know- 
ledge of this ; for on such matters it behoves man to express 
only his conjectures, but the gods must have certain know- 
ledge."! The excellence and authority of the old religioos 
and their sacred institutions he traced to their supernatural, 
divine origin. '^ I avoid," said he, in writing to an dp^upev^yl 
*' I avoid novelty in everything, but above all in that which 
relates to the gods ; since I am of the opinion, that, j&om the 
beginning and always, the laws of one's coimtry must be 
observed, because it is plain that the gods have given tb&n, 
for if they were given by men they would not be so beauti- 

(iUv {» Ttis ^a^ fifuv ^ahfitiuf xeu ;^viaMTfirof, L. C. 1. II. f. 43. Ntv % 

}li ri xetia^t^ov, L. C. 1. VI. f. 202. 

* Tav 'B*w VTci^x**'^^ &ii*0Vf xett it^rdyfMtra ttiavTa gtfeu ffv«ni«f/. 
T6taur» 3i «irr«, nT»i ipwut ciV< rSy «y<r«y, n rji (pv^u t£v Svrttv ifuXtyw 
fiita, USg yerfi av fi (pv^tf rcf ^^ctrretyfAetTU /Aaxotrt rou Sitft/* «*«; V if 
I5« «'/{rT«/ TVS ofMXayiag; Cyrill. 1. IV. f. 143. 

f liuiifAifiet %\ rSv /lif kti^etwu* 9viu\ ro7t ^ioTg i\ fteveVf §uf ^ xeu 
fiaXwra. ravret uxog iiiivai fiiwugy t! y% %^ xuXm itxcs ri avayxaltt' in 
rots fiiiv itviftinrMs opfAo^u ittfii rot* rot&urotf f/xa^iiv, lirivravfidi 3s otvra 
rovs Siovs kmyxn, £p. 63, p. 131. Tet he knew of nothing else to say 
to one who wanted to be consoled for the early death of his wife, than 
that he must resign himself to a necessity inseparable from the condition 
of homan nature. £p. 37. 
t £p. 63. 
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ful."* While Christianity teaches that, in place of the 
earlier isolated and fragmentary communications of divine 
powers, the quickening of redeemed humanity by the divine 
Spirit has entered in as a permanent thing ; Julian, on the 
other hand, adhering firmly to the older point of view, sup- 
poses only rare and transient communications of the spirit 
which comes £rom the gods to have taken place, and that, by 
certain conditions of nature, these divine powers had at length 
everywhere been lost. ^^ The spirit that comes from the gods 
to men," says he, ^^ appears seldom, and to but few, and not 
easily can every man, at any time, be a partaker of it ; hence 
the communication of the spirit has ceased with the Jews, and 
even among the Egyptians it has not been continued down to 
the present times. The spontaneous oracles themselves seem 
to give way to the changing periods of time." f Hence he 
was of the opinion, that in place of these bygone supernatural 
communications of the gods, had come in the continuous inter- 
mediation of the fellowship with them by means of the holy 
arts ; as he says next, after the words before cited — " Our 
father Zeus, the lover of mankind, has, in order that we 
might not be wholly deprived of the fellowship with the gods, 
given us those holy arts (as for example the auspici, horuspicia) 
which furnish us with such sufficient help for our needs."J 
Furthermore, he looked upon the healing art, coming from 
the appearance of Esculapius, as an abiding after-influence of 
the revelation of the gods, and that this god everywhere reveals 
himself for the cure of diseases, bodily and mental §— referring 
to those incubations to which so many cures were ascribed in 
the first centuries after the birth of Christ. He affirms that 

* ^tvyat rhf »euf»TC/u»9 U Siretrt /K^t, it tit»f ilituvf tiif ^ i» rptg irfit 

^auf ^i9uSf 0i0/fti»«f xfi*'^* *' WMTfUvt i| «^;^?( fukeirrt^fieu ififMvg, oug «r« 
fuif <^o«r«y 0i Sm}, ^antiv, »u yiif n^etf i&rm ttaXMf iret^k kti^tivttit asrX£s 
yiififiuiwi, Cp. 63. 

U iXiyttf yinrau Kai eSri irdrra iLv%pti rtirov ft,tr»0x**^ ff^'h *^rt iv 
wetvr) xtu^M, TauTi^ rot ««} t^ ir««' "E^^ams (T/Xivty, tv»9Vf oltH vctt^ 
Atyo^riotf ttf rovra ^ti^trau, #«Mvirm 2i tut) ra auT»(f>ini X^ffrni^iae raif 
vih x^ivv t1x99r» m^taittfm Cyiill. 1. VI. f> 198. 

!^ *0 ^ p\eiv6^MX»s i/uSf Ztvtf ifftn^mc uf &9 fith wtrMCtt^t rnt itm «v»r 
^§vs a9roo'Ttffi4£/it9 Mttvmviagf ^ivxiv hfUf ii» viiv it^m rt^tiit IfTtf^tw^^tPy. 
v(p* fis vpc$ rati X(**'^f tl'/EMv rnv aTop^wrav 0cr,6iMvt 

§ Cyrill. 1. VI. £ 500. 
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Esculapiuff had often cured him (Julian himself) by remecfies 
suggested to him ia dneams.* 

Julian, thus contemplating history witk hoodwinked eye, 
could- see in the old Hellenieo-Boman religion something in- 
destructibly dirine, and believe that, in renouncing it, tiie 
Roman world was rapidly passing to barbarism and ruin. In 
Christiionity he could see nought else than a work ol man, 
which was indebted for its extesaaive spread to sundry cunning 
artifices ; while ike decline of the old rdiglon and manneis, 
for which the Christians were chargeable, promoted the extenr 
sion of their fiuth — ^^orauce and credulity opening the way 
for it. Accordingly, in the introduction to his work agaiost 
Chiistianity, which he wrote, as he avows, for the purpose of 
giving th& world an account of the reasons which induced him 
tot renounce Christianity, he observes, '^Christianity is a 
figment put together by the wickedness of men, in^ which there 
is no particle of the godlike, but which has merely taken 
advantage of human foUy, and the propensity to what is mar* 
Tellous and wonderful, to procure credence for its pretemdons.'^t 
And so he might suppose that he was himself destined by the 
gods, by restoring the <^d religion and suppressing the new, 
which had been, raised to ^ninence only by human caprice, to 
save the Roman state from ruin. 

P. 127, c€dled PhUopatrisJ] Many things are to be found 
in this dialogue hardly reconcileable with the hypothesis 
by which it is ascribed* to the times of Julian; It is easy to 
see that it sets up Paganism and Christianity alike as ob* 
jects of ridicule. A certain species of deism seems to lie at 
the basis of the whole woik. But the Pagans of this period 
were for the most part zealous adherents of the old doctrine of 
the godsy and a production of this sort seems not to answer to 
their way of thinking. But even were we disposed to believe 
that the author of this dialogue was given to none of the com* 
inonly prevailing theories, but had constructed a peculiar 
theory of his own, yet there still remain many other difficult 

f.fiXv d(«; furaXayxeivitf 'itnmtSt^ *EfL\ ytluv toffu^v ^aXXams A^rnXwRMr 
t^mft»MT*i tnrety^twmt (pd^uxet. L. 0. 1. Vll. fw 235. 

, t Jlkaffjba ay^^flNtfir ^«« xetttov^yimt turrtAvy V;^«vr« /u.(» ouSt9 Sfiiiy, iufk' 
Xfl^ff^'ivri ^l rZ ^tXofSMicf xeii vtaiix^mhu xect etwoinrtu rrii "^uxns /**^i^ VV 
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tieli in the way of the hypothesis that the dialogue was com* 
posed in the times of Julian, or^ according, to the theory of 
the pafitor M. Ehemann (in the Studien der evangelischen 
Geistliehkeit Wurtanbergs, Bd. xi. Hefl 2, J. 1839), in the 
thneft of the emperor Yalens. What is the meaning of such a 
promise as that Egypt should be subjugated ? It could not 
be set forth as a promise for the future under any one of the 
Soman emperors down to the time when the country was con- 
ipieased by the Saracens. It was th@a only that the recovery of 
thss eountry could be reckoned among the happiest prospects 
of the Eoman empire. It may also be questioned whether the 
manner in which the doctrine of the Trinity is spoken of, in 
«• 12, does not betray an author who wrote afier the second 
«emnenical council. And if a good deal is to be found in the 
idstaneal writings of Leo the deacon, from which the allusions 
in the dialogue may be most easily explained, the opinion 
which was ftrst broached by the lamented Niebuhr, and which 
wa» afterwards adopted by Hase, in the edition of the Scrip. 
S^. T. xi., deserves a more careful examination. 

P. 147, these hostile machinations.'] An insulated narra- 
iive* has come down to our times, from which we learn how 
mightily Christianity wrought in Persia at the commencement 
of the fourth century. Under the reign of Hormisdas II. 
(ficom the year 301 to 308'|'), one of the first of the Magians, 
Bamed Mobed, a man who stood in the highest veneration,^ 
embraced Christianity, and wrote a work against the doctrine 
«£ Worcester, and in defence of the Christian religion. This 
work, widely disseminated in Persia, seems to hEive accom- 
'plisb^ much for the spread of Christianity. As it was found 
JMptTftfviMif to put him down by disputation^ he was stoned to 
deil^u The Armenian bishops, in their reply to the procla^ 



. * We are iodebted for this account to the history of the religious wars 
m Armenia, very recently published, and written by the Armenian bishop 



t Unless we are to understand Hormisdas I., who reigned from 272 
tO'27ak 

X According to the version of Neumann : Whom you held to be some> 
thing more than a man. According to the Italian translation of Cappel- 
letti, Venezia, 1840, the communication of which I owe to my friend and 
^lleague Petermann: '*Che voi repntavate pVa ^QJctYwckft ^^ xasanA^ 
Altera/' 
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mation of Mihr-Nerseh, allege that any one might learn what 
Christianity was from the writings of uiis Mobed.* 

P. 149, everything that transpired in the EoHJ^ Yet the 
persecution certainly did not arise in the first place out of mere 
political interests ; but religious fiinaticism and the influenee 
of the Magians contributed in no small measure to excite it 
Indeed, one of the most honoured and learned of that body, 
Mobed, had embraced Christianity. The multiplication of 
splendid churches had excited the jealousy of the Magians; 
and they declared that everything must be sacrificed rather 
than suffer Christianity utterly to suppress the worship of 
Ormuzd.f 

P. 150, and thereby punished men.'] Such a doctrine 
seemed to the Persians a confounding of Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man. It seemed ascribing to God what could be said of no 
one but Ahriman. ^^ Such fury," says the edict cited in the 
text, ^' never got possession of any man against his fellows; 
how much less could it exist in God against man ? The man 
who uses such language is deaf and blind — deceived by that 
serpent, the devil." 

Same page (160), were objects of worship with the Per* 
sians.] Thus the Persian king said to the Christians in 
Armenia, ** I have sworn by the sun, the great god, whoee 
beams enlighten the whole world, and whose warmth gives lift 
to all creatures, that if, at his wonderful appearance in the 
morning, every knee does not bow in worship before him and 
acknowledge him as god, I will abandon you to every specitt 
of persecution.''^ 

P. 152, to Gody the Creator of all things."] The spirit of 
Oriental despotism among the Persians, as elsewhere, reqmred 
that the subject should have no other religion than his king 
had. Accordingly, in the proclamation, so often cited, we find 

* See Neamann's English translation of Elisseus, p. 14 : Italian trana* 
lation, p. 38. 

t A remarkable expression of this kind is ascribed to king Jejideger- 
des II. in the historical work of EUsseus (p. 90, 1. c.) : I have heard fhmi 
my ancestors, that when, in the times of Sapor II. this doctrine was pro> 
pagated throogh the whole empire, the teachers of our faith prevailed on 
the kins to issue a severe edict for the suppression of Christianity, that 
the iiiith of the Magians might not utterly perish. 

t See ElisBus' history of the Armenian religious wars, translated by 
Neumann, p. 82. 
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it said, " Know that ye are bound to adopt the faith of your 
sovereign ; e^ecially as we have to give an account of you to 
God/* 

P. 155, had permission to leave the country,'] King Sapor 
was at length forced to see himself that, by the violence which 
he employed for the suppression of Christianity, nothing could 
be accomplished ; and the unhappy issue of all his sanguinary 
edicts induced him to grant a general tolerance to all religious 
denominations in Persia. In the history of the religious wars, 
written by the Armenian bishop Elisaeus, the Persian king, 
Jezdegerdes II., gives a report of the end of this persecution, 
which, although it cannot have been expressed in these terms 
by the prince himself, is yet worthy of notice, and may con- 
tain some truth. '^ When the king (Sapor II.) had shut up all 
the churches throughout Persia, the Christians next converted 
every house into a church, and performed their religious rites 
in every place ; nay, they even supposed themselves to be 
temples, and regarded themselves as more and better than mere 
earthly creatures. They endured the severest persecutions, nor 
did their necks grow weary. Their goods were plundered, but 
still there were always more to plunder. The king was greatly 
incensed, and the executioners in despair ; but the Christians 
were full of joy, bore all their sufferings with equanimity, and 
submitted patiently to the spoiling of their goods. When the 
king saw that they mocked at death, and looked upon it as 
nothing other than a way to their heavenly home, he com- 
manded all the Magians and Mobed to disturb no man, but to 
suffer each to follow, without fear, his own faith.'** 

P. 160, Jie desired an interview with the bishop,'] The 
first years only of the reign of Varanes were so unfavourable to 
the Christians. At a latter period— and the noble conduct 
of this bishop, Acacius, may have contributed to bring about 
the change — he became their friend. He declared Christianity 
to be, next after the doctrine of Ormuzd, better than all other 
religions. He showed great respect for the bishops. But the 
successor of Varanes, Jezdegerdes II., was again a violent 
enemy of the Christians. 

P. 161, they preferred to die as martyrs rather than to deny 
their faith,] Their manifesto concluded with the following 

* <See the work so often d\ie4 «\)On«. 
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declaration: — ^^Froiu this faith no power, no angel. nw man 
^n remove us; no fire, no sword,. no death in ti^e waves of 
the sea, no violence of tortures, whatever they may be. Decide 
as you please, provided you do but leave us our &itb — ^we will 
seek here below for no other lord but you ; as we will have in 
heaven no other God than Jesus Christ, for there is no other 
God besides him. But if you would rather heeur something else 
from us than this great wUness,. then learn our determination. 
Our bodies are in your power ; do with them according to 
your good pleasure. In your power is the rack, in ours is 
patience. Tou possess the sword, we have necks to offer yoiL 
We are no better than our &thers, who gave up property and 
life for the sake of the fdth. Propose to us, then, no further 
questions on^ these matters, for our fidth comes not from men. 
We are not to be taught like children. We are united i]i<r 
separably with God, from whom nothing, either present, or in 
the future, oar in all eternity, shall be able to separate us."* 

Same page (161), they were prevailed ttpon to give in thdr 
denied.^ It is true that many of the nobles, on this occasioo, 
were induced to deny : but the attempt of the Persians to ex- 
tirpate Christianity by force, and to introduce the religion of 
Zoroaster, stirred up a universal movement among the people 
and a religious war. And this happened repeatedly. Some 
were betrayed into denial of the faith and treason to their 
country ; but, on the other hand, there was shown also a zeal 
for the faith which sacrificed all things,, and was ready to 
suffer all things for the holy cause, and a heroic courage in 
contending for the highest good. 

P. 165. IiuiicopoleustesJ] The Persian church thai^seuns 
to ha.ve been active in promoting the extension of Christianity. 
Their commercial relations,, and even the persecutions thej 
endured, which led Christians to emigrate tO' other countries, 
might be the occasion of this» We finid it stated that as early 
as the fourth century, under the reign of Sapor II., Cluistiani^ 
had been diffused by the churches, which were so flourishing 
in this country previous to the outbreak of the persecution, to 
the eastern countries, lying on the Caspian sea, and thence 
south, even to East India.f Here conclude the accounts 
which Cosmas gives respecting the Christians in India. 



* History of the religious wars, by the bishop Eliseeus, p. 20. 
t See ElisseuSy.L c. p. 30. Acoacdrng to Neumami^s translation : 
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: P. 166, where there was a P^sian bishopJ] From the ac^ 
oounts of Cosmas it caa by no meaas be inferred that Chris- 
tianity waa| spread among the native inhabitants of the coun- 
try. 

P. 17T, bishop of ^ Goths.'] Ulphilas was bom a,d. 318,* 
and probably educated in Christianity. He administered the 
office of ehurch-reader in the little community which had 
already been formed among his people, till he was consecrated 
as a bishop in the year 348. f And he laboured partly for the 

• 

,4]octrine began to spread through the land and thence to countries 
towards the East: it came mto the land of the Kushanians^ and thence 
it spread itself south, even unto the Indies. Neumann explains the 
name Kushaniaus as belonging to a people in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian sea. 

According to the Italian translation : Sino al paese dei Tartari e di Ui 
fSi estese alle parti meridionali sino alle Indie. A remarkable testimony 
concerning the route by which Christianity spread from Persia to the 
E^st Indies. 

* We are indebted to Professor Waitz, in Kiel, for"the publication of 
jkTery important fragment from a polemical tract, composed, as it should 
seem, by the Arian bishop Maximin, in which is to be found an essay 
on the life and labours of Ulphilas, by one of his disciples, the bishop 
Anxentius of Dorostorus (Silistria). This piece, edited by Professor 
. Waitz, from a Parisian manuscript^ has first made it possible to clear 
up the chronological confusion, and to throw more light on this obscure 
subject ; and the editor himself has already made good use of it for this 
purpose. This fragment must henceforth be the basis of all futurs 
inquiries into the present subject. Ueber Leben -imd die Lehre des 
Ulphila. Bruchstiicke eines ungedructen Werkes aus dem Ende des 
^erten Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben und erlautert Ton Seorg Waitz. 
JBbmover^ 1840. * Now as it ma^ be gathered from this work,^ that Ulphi*> 
las entered the episcopal office in his thirtieth year, and having adminis- 
.tered that office forty years, died in. 388, when the law cited in Cod 
Theodos. 1. XYI. Tit. lY. 1. 2, was enacted, it follows, that he was born 
in the year 318. 

' t The follewing is said respecting his i^pointment as bishop, by 
•AAai^entius, in the tract of Makimin,^ p. 20: Hie, Dei providentia et 
CSuisti misericordia, propter multorum salutem in gente Gothorum, de 
^Ifiebare tri^ta annorum episcopus est ordinatus, ut non solum esset 
.iMsres Dei et coheres Christi, sed et in hoc per gratiam Christi imitor 
Christi et sanctorum ejus; ut quemadmodum sanctus David tiiginta 
.nmeram rex et propheta est constitutusi ut regeret et doceret.popuLum 
X)ei et filios Israel, ita et iste beatus tanquam propheta est mamfestatus 
et sacerdos Christi ordinatus, ut regeret et corrigeret et dooeret et sedi- 
fioaret gentem Gothorum, quod et Deo volente et Christo auxiliante per 
^nisterium ejus admirabiliter est adimpletum ; et sicuti Joseph in 
^figypto triginta annorum. est manifestatus, et quemadmodum Dominus 
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farther extension of Christianity, and pardy for the promotion 
of Christian knowledge and Christian life among those who, 
being imtil now destitute of teachers, had but a very scanty 
and imperfect knowledge of Christianity. 

Christianity having, through the zealous efforts of Ulphilas, 
found a wide door of entrance among the Goths, the fury ojf 
the Pagans was excited against it the more ; and perhaps the 
ruler of the Goths, who is called a violent enemy of Christi- 
anity in. this period, was the same Athanaric * who still later 
appears as a persecutor of the Christians.f The persecution 
proves how deeply Christianity had struck root in the hearts 
of this people, for multitudes of men and women suffered as 
martyrs ;^ so that, as the bishop Auxentius, who reports 
this fact, expresses it, the persecutors themselves were abashed, 
while those who suffered the persecution obtained the crown.§ 
By reason of this persecution Ulphilas, having now adminis- 
tered hia episcopal ofRce seven years, was induced, with a large 
number of his countrymen, in the year 355, to cross over the 
Dunube and seek after a place of refuge within the Roman 
empire. 



et Deus noster Jesus Christos, Was Dei» tri^ta annonun secnndom 
carnem constitntus et baptizatas, coepit eyangelium preedicare et animas 
hominum pascere; ita et iste sanctos, ipsius Christi dispositione et 
ordinatione^ et in fame et in pennria prsdicationis indifferenter agentem 
ipsam gentem Gothomm, secundum erangelicam et apostoUcam et pro- 
I>heticam regulam emendavit et Ti^ere docnit, et Christianos vere Chris- 
tianos esse mani&stayit et multiplicayit. 

* This we may infer, with Prof. Waltz, from the fiict that he is styled 
by Auxentius, in the tract of Maximin (p. 20), ** judex Grothorom f and 
Themistius says of the Gothic prince (Athanaric) with whom Valens hid 
a war (de paoe» p. 160) : Tiiv ft^t rw ^tkimt irmvfiUf dire^^T, ^t rw 

t Socrates, 1. Iv. c. 33. 

X On this point, says Auxentius (1. c. p. 20) : Ubi et ex inyidia et 
operationeinimici tunc ab irreligioso et sacrilege judice Gothorum tyran- 
mco terrore in barbarico Christianorum persecutio est excitatayUt Satanas, 
qui male facere cupiebat, nolens faceret bene ut quos deaderabat prsTS- 
ricatores facere, et desertores, Christo opitulante et propugnante, fierent 
martyres et confessores. 

i lit persecutor confhnderetnr, et qui persecutionem patiebantur, eo- 
ronarentur ; at hie qui tentabat vincere, victos erubesceret, et qui tenta- 
bantur, victores gauderent. 

II The words of Auxentius (1. c.) are: Ubi et post multorom servorum 
ct andllarum Christi gloriosum martyrium, imminente Tehementer ipsa 
perseeutione, comp\et\s se^Xftui «xita& \a3i\.xnsi!iasA<(^ vi^ ^^vsioci^ta, com 
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By the negotiatioiis of Ulphilas, for vhoni the emperor 
CoDstantius entertained a high respect, places for settlement 
were provided for these Goths in Moesia. Men were fond of 
comparing X]lphilas with Moses, since imder his guidance the 
Goths had accomplished this exodus from the midst of heathens, 
and delivered from the wrath of that other Pharaoh, Athanaric, 
had been conducted to a land where they could enjoy their 
religion securely, and without disturbance.* By this success- 
ful enterprise, he could not &il to have won upon the confi- 
dence of his people. He preached with great fervour ; and to 
this end had made himself master of the Gothic, Greek, and 
Latin languages.^ In this first bishop, from the midst of the 
German race, we see thus early a representative of that, tendency 
which is said always to have distinguished the German people, 
and by virtue of which the greatest revolution in the develop- 
ment of the church was brought about ; love for. the sacred 
scriptures leading to the efibrt to make it'accessible to the people. 
To this end he invented for the Goths an alphabet, and made 
use of it to give them a translation of the Bible in their own 
tongue. He is said to have composed theological and devo- 
tional tracts in all the three languages above mentioned.^ 

It is unknown whether all the Christians among the Goths 
endgrated with Ulphilas, or whether many still remained 

gnmdi popalo confessorum de barbarico pulsus in solo Romanise a Con- 
stantio principe bonorifice est susceptus. 

* Pbilostorpus, who reports after a manner "which accords with Aux- 
endus this migration of the Goths under the guidance of Ulphilas, is 
right when he asserts that this expedition did not take place, as other 
writers asserted, in the reign of Valens, but places it too early, viz., 
under t^e reign of Constantine. It must have been not Constantine 
but Constantius, who is said to have called Ulphilas ** the Moses of 
OUT time" (« i^* Iiumv M^r?;). This title is also given to Ulphilas by 
Auxentius, I. c. : Sicuti Deus per Mosen de potentia et violentia Pharaonis 
et ^gyptiorum populum suum liberavit et rubrum mare transire fecit, 
et sibi servire providit, ita et per ssepe dictum Deus confessores sancti 
filii sui unogeniti de barbarico liberavit, et per Danubium transire fecit, 
et in montibus, secundum sanctorum imitationem, sibi servire decrevit. 

t As Auxentius says : Grsecam et I^tinam et Gothicam linguam sine 
intermissione in una et sola ecclesia Christi prsedicavit 

X As Auxentius says : Qui et ipsis tribus Unguis plures tractatus et 
mi^tas interpretationes, volentibus ad utilitatem et sedificationem, sibi ad 
setemam memoriam et mercedem, post se dereliquit. He may perhaps 
here have had in lus miud the Gothic translation of the Bible above 
mentioned. 
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behind, and continued to labour fcnr the apread of Ohristiaiuty. 
The seed sown by him produced an after-harvest in rarious 
ways ; but Christianity was also introduoed among liie Goths 
from other quarters, as indeed it might have been by these, 
bishops who resided in the adjacent proi^ces of ibe Bonaa' 
empire. One of these, AschoHus, bishop of ThessaloHica, wft 
find afterwards in intimate correspondence with the ohuich 
among the Goths who dwelt beyond the empire of the Romaas. 
But the fresh spread <^ Christianity provoked oooe mtnre' a 
violent persecution from its old enemy, Athananc. T^his t9ok 
place in the year 370, and onward. Aracmg the Gothk 
Christians of this time, we find men possesBed of an ardent aeal, 
which led many of them to encounter martyrdom. Distinguished 
among these was Sabas, of whose history we have a very 
particular account firom the Church to widch he beloi^ed* 
This report is, moreover, an important one, as it gives a very 
precise statement of the character of the persecution against, 
the Christians among the Goths. It is plain, from this nana* 
tive, that it was not so much the people who were inflamed 
with fiinaticism against Christianity, as the prince and chief 
men, who, influenced perhaps by political rather than religious, 
motives, were seeking to suppress a foreign religion. 

Sabas was a pious layman, of Gothic descent, who, from la^ 
early childhood, seems to have had no other object before him 
than to be a devout Christian. He got himself enrolled among 
the regularly-appointed church-singers, and in this vocation 
discharged his duty with great diligence and care. He led a 
rigidly abstemious life ; he was a bold and dedded witness £>r 
the truth and against idolatry, but without unnecessarily ob- 
truding himself into notice. His zeal for the faith had already 
exposed him to many dangers. When the diief men among, 
the Groths first began to persecute Christianity, they commanded 
the Christians, as had been done in the first centuries, to prove 
their abjuration of the faith by partaking of the meat offered 
in sacrifices. Now, the Pagans of the village where Sabas, 
lived, were for resorting to an artifice, in order to deceive the 
Pagan authorities and save the Christians, who were their 
neighbours. Instead of meat which had been actually offered 
in sacrifice, they proposed to set before them, on the day of 
trial, other meat, which they pretended was such of which the 
Christians might partake mtYiovxt %cxvi'^\^^^\v\V&th.e magistrates 
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supposed the tenns of the law had been complied with. But 
Salms could not consent to this deception, and pointed out 
the wrong of it to liis fellow-believers. Tlie Pagans, there- 
fore, drove him from i^e village, when they found their trick 
had been frustrated by liis means : but after a time they recalled 
Mm. 

Some time afterwards, the Pagan magistrate directed another 
similar examination to be held in the same place, for the 
i)urpo6e of ascertaiiting whether there were no apostates fronl 
the old popular religion. On this occasion, certain persons 
presented themselves with offerings, and declared themselves 
ready. to take oath before the m^istrate who managed the 
trial, that there were no Christians in their village ; but Sabas 
can)e forward and said openly, ^^ So far as it concerns myself, 
let no one swear, for I am a Christian.** Upon this the inha- 
bitants of the village, who had removed the Christians front 
their houses to a place of concealment, declared on their oath, 
that, " there was but one Christian in the village.** The per- 
son who conducted the examination, caused Sabas to be brought 
before the assembly, and asked the by-standers whether be 
owned any property. Being assured that he owned nothing 
l^ut T»hat was on his back, the Pagan contemptuously exclaimed, 
*' Such a fellow can do neither good nor hurt,** and ordered 
him to be cast out. 

It must have become very evident, that bj such repeated 
examinations, the object had in view, which was to extirpate 
Christianity, could notbeaocomplished ; and the less so as the 
Pagan people, instead of sharing in the fanaticism of their 
superiors, were quite willing to protect the Christians. Th^ 
persecution of coinrse became more violent when this was re- 
marked. Soon after the Christian community of the village 
had celebrated the festival of Easter, Athanaric himself fell 
upon the place with a troop of armed men. The village 
preacher and Sabas were seized in the tents where they slept, 
bound in chains, and carried off, suffering much ill treatment 
on the way. The faith of Sabas, which triumphed over all his 
sufferings, irritated the fiiry of his persecutors. By the strength 
of his faath^ which impart^ even to his body an unusual powei^ 
of endurance, enabling him to suffer without sinking, he went 
ffrmly through the whole, and nothing could disturb his cheec- 
fuhiess. Duimg great part of the night ha ^sroa «Q\i^^tt\«^\» 
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various kinds of torture, till at len^ hb tormentors fell asleep 
and left him bound upon the ground. A woman of the house, 
who arose in the night to make bread for the £unily, took pitj 
on him and released him from his chains. He fearlessly re- 
mained on the spot, and assisted the woman in her work. The 
next morning, when Athanaric heard of this, he caused him to be 
bound again, and hung to a beam of the house. Then came 
certain persons in the name of Athanaric, and placing meat 
from the sacrifices before the priest and Sabas, told them to 
eat it and save their lives. Said the priest : ^^ We are foibid- 
den to partake of such meat. Tell Athanaric he may order 
us to be crucified, or to die in whatever way he pleases. But 
Sabas, whose pious feelings were not wholly unmixed with 
passionate excitement, asked : ^^ From whom comes this mes- 
sage ?" And being told, '^ From our lord Athanaric ;" he 
exclaimed, '^ There is but one Lord, the God in heaven ; but 
Athanaric is a godless man, and under the curse of God, and 
this food, like Athanaric who sends it to us, is unclean." One 
of Athanaric's people, incensed at these words, struck him widi 
a club so severely on the breast that the beholders supposed 
the stroke would be fatal. But he uttered no word of pain, 
and to the smiter he said triumphantly : '^ Believe me, I felt 
it as little as if you had thrown upon me a lock of wool." 
He was now condemned to death by drowning. During the 
whole of the way, as he was led to the river where he was to 
die, he praised God that he had been pleased to bestow on him 
the privilege of dying as a martyr. Having arrived at the 
river, those who conducted him began to consult with each 
other about letting him go, as he had been guilty of no crime. 
Athanaric would probably never find it out. But Sabas, who 
already, with the eye of faith, saw heaven open before him, 
and wished not to exchange it for the earth, said, '^ Why do 
ye not execute your orders? I behold what you cannot see; 
already they wait in glorious apparel, who are come to take me 
hence." And while he was shouting praise and giving thanks 
to God, with his neck fastened to a piece of wood^ he was 
thrown into the water. His body was then drawn from the 
stream and left to lie on the bank. But a Roman conunander 
on the border, the Dux Soranus, caused the bones of the 
martyr to be conveyed to the other side, and sent them as 
precious relics to tVie cYixadi oi C«^vaji<^\a.)his native province, 
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in compliance with the request of his kinsman, the bish<^ 
Basil, of Csesarea.* 

The Christian communities among the Goths sent, on this 
oceasiony a circular letter, embodying a report of all these 
facts, to the coHununities of Cappadocia, and to all the churches 
in Christendom. The letter began with these words : '^ What 
was said by the Apostle Peter, that in every nation he that 
feareth the Lord and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him, has been verilied in a powerful manner also at the present 
time ; for we have in proof of it the life and sufferings of the 
blessed Sabas, who is a witness of God and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." And the letter concludes as follows : '' Let a 
solemn festival be held, then, on the day in which he received 
the crown of martyrdom ; and mention it to the more distant 
brethren, that so in the entire church a festival may be observed, 
and the Lord, who chose his servant, may be praised. Greet 
all the sauits ; — all the persecuted with us greet you. Praised 
far ever be He, who can conduct us all by his grace to the 
kingdom of heaven."'|' 

The bones of Sabas, accompanied with tlie letter of the 
communities, a letter aJso from Ascholius, bishop of Thessa^ 
lonica, and from the Dux Soranus,^ arrived in that unhappy 
season for the churches of Cappadocia, when these communities 
were so rent asunder by the disputes and schi^us which the 
supremacy of the Arian party, under the emperor Yalens, had 
occasioned. Basil of Caesarea, comparing the then state of the 
church with that of which he was reminded by the bones of 
the martyr and by the description of the conflicts endured by 
the Gothic Christians, wrote to the bishop Ascholius :§ 
*' When we received your letter, and read it over and over, we 

* For the conjecture is probably not unfouaded^ that Basil's ep. 1 55 
■was directed to this Dux Soranns. Basil writes : ISmxHs ll Tunnti, !«» 



it Mti vw (it is presupposed, tterefore, that this had heen the 
"Case before) fjboi^ru^as r^ Kv^i^, T. III. b. p. 354, ed. Paris, J 839. 
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t This letter, which we have had occasion to quote before, is printed, 
in the Greek original, in the Actis Sanctorum, T. II. mens April. 
A^^ndix. f. 967. 

X Letter 165 among those of Basil seems certainly much more to have 
been iatraded fi>r Ais Dux than fbr the bishop Ascholius of Thessalonica, 
to whom it was addressed in the sivperscriptiou; 
. iL6tter«164. 

VOL. VI. ^\i 
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imagined ourselves transported back to those ancient days 
when the churches of God prospered, being grounded in the 
faith and united together in love ; when harmony prevailed as 
among the manifold members of one body ; when it was 
manifest who was the persecutor and who were the persecuted; 
when the churches attacked increased continually in numbers; 
when the blood of the martyrs only served to multiply the 
champions of the &ith. Then We Christians maintained peace 
among each other ; that peace which our Lord left as a legacy, 
but of which at present not a single vestige remains." 

Ascholius having mentioned in his letter a certain Eutyches, 
a Cappadocian, who, as we may infer from some expressions 
of Basil, had in earlier times laboured abundantly among the 
Goths,* and having spoken in praise of their common country, 
Cappadocia, whence all these blessings had come, Basil replied: 
^^By reminding us of the past, you have rejoiced our hearts, 
while at the same time we are pained by the signs which we 
now see before us ; for no one of us is to be compared with 
Eutyches. Indeed, so far are we from being in any condition 
to lead barbarians by the power of the Spirit and the efficacy 
of his gracious gifts to gentleness of manner, that by the 
superabundance of our sins the very civilized themselves have 
much rather been made barbarians."'f 

It is a noble trait in the church-historian Socrates, that he 
finds reason, notwithstanding their want of correct knowledge, 
to respect the love of Christ which led the Arian Goths to 
encounter martyrdom, and that he acknowledges them as 
genuine martyrs, { Yet the fact which he assumes, is certainly 
liot correct with regard to all the martyrs among them ; for, 
although Arianism was propagated in the school of Ulphilas, 
yet the seeds of Christianity came also among the Goths from 
other quarters, by means of teachers sent from orthodox com- 
munities ; and hence with them had been introduced another 
form of doctrine than the Arian. This was no doubt the case 

* His words are (s. 2) : 'Emi It x«i rw futKa^ia» dvi^it Evri;%M^ us 

t Oi yt TO9^0UT99 d^i^ofjbiv 0€t^fiei^ovf l^fifjbtfS^eti r^ ivMK/xii rw ^ntufMirtt 
««i Tjl utfiyuif viiv fret*" ecunv ;^a^WfiuiT»if, m^ri »«4 rwf hfU^ts ix*'^*f 
T9 vTf^/3«Xff rSf itfjMtrtm fifiiiv ^my^m^fim. From which words we may 
Infer what had been done by Entyches the Cappadocian among the Goths. 

X His words are (I.IV. c. ^2>y. o\ ^I^^m kvvjvctvn ««» x^«c«m]^. 
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\dth regard to the martyrs last named, as is shown by the 
circular letter of the Gothic Christians which we have quoted.* 
Ulphilas himself laboured as a bishop among his people forty 
years. The last ten years of his life brought with them mueh 
that was a source of pain to him ; when the forai of chureh 
doctrine, to which he was warmly opposed, the creed drawn up 
by the council of Nice, became more and more dominant even 
in the Eastern church, and was favoured by the civil power. 
He himself was, in the year 388, called, with other bishops 
agreeing with him in doctrine, by the emperor Theodosius, to 
Constantinople, for the purpose of holding there a new confer- 
ence on the matters in dispute. By the ruling doctrinal party, 
however, this negotiation, which, indeed, under the existing 
circumstances could have done no goodjf was prevented ; and 
an imperial law was enacted, which forbade all new proceedings 
of this sort with regard to matters of controversy. J Ulphilas 
and those associated with him looked upon this regulation as 
only a proof of the want of confidence of their opponents in 
the goodness of their cause, and a token that the doctrine 
which they deemed to be the truth, was to be suppressed by 
force.§ This was the last painful event which the worthy 
bishop, who had grown gray in the cause of Christianity, and 
in labouring for the Christian education of his people, experi- 
enced. He died at Constantinople, a.d. 388, after having 
drawn up a statement of his faith as a legacy for his flock, 
and laid down, in the prospect of death, a confession of the 
doctrines which he preacheid and ever maintained. He left 

* * This may be inferred from the doxology, in contradiction to 
Arianism* "with which the letter concludes: TS Ti IwofAtv^ (God the 

Father) ii^» ». r. k,, ruv ^ai^) /AOMytv^ [i?] xcti kyif ^nvfiari, 

, t See onward, doctrinal controversies. 

X The law which, since the time of its enactment is certain, affords an 
important chronological landmark. The law which is printed in the 
above cited work of Maximin.p. 23. Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. IV. 
1,2. 

§ Maximin says (p. 23) Praefeti pncpositi haretici,— so appeared to 
be the adherents of the Nicene Homoonsion — omnibus viribns mstiterunt, 
ut lex daretnr, quse concilium prohiberet. 

II Auxentius says of Ulphilas, (p^ 21,) Qui et in exitu suo nsque in 
Ipso mortis momento per testamentum fidem suam scriptam populo sibi 
credito dereliquit. llie first words of this testament are: Kgo Ulfila, 
episcopus et confessor, sic credidi ; et in hac fide sola et vera^ tei^- 
mentum &cio ad Dominum meum. 
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behind him discipks who laboured on the foundatioQ he had 
laid. One of these was the bishop Auxentius^ to whom we are 
indebted for the a^coimt of his life from which we have so 
larg;ely drawn. The latter says of him : " The man, whom I 
cannot piaise as he deserves, and of whom I dare not be 
wholly sileoty to whom I am more indebted than all others, as 
he bestowed more pains on me than on others^ for he took me 
as his diseiple hotn my earliest years, when my parents gave 
me to him; taught me to study the Holy Scriptures, opaied 
to me the truth, and by the mercy of God and the grace of 
Christ, brought me up bodily and spiritually as his son in the 
faith."* 

P. 182, Id the common participation in the communion^ 
While Themistius, taking his view from the position of the 
antients, held the chasm which separated the Goths, as bar- 
barians, from the cultivated Hellenico-Boman world, to be one 
grounded in an original difference of nature, and, therefore, 
never to be filled up; and wholly in accordance with the 
spirit of Plato, applied what the latter had said rei^pecting the 
relation of the passions to reason in individuals, as in the state, 
so to the relation of the nationality of the barbarians to that 
of the Greeks and Romans ;f the church*fathers, on the con- 
trary, point out in what Christianity had already beg^ to 
effect among these tribes, the same power of the gospel to 
transform man's nature, which that gospel uniformly carried 
along with it. Thus, Athanasius testifies, in the passage before 
<dted, where he speaks, in connection with the Persians, of the 
Armenians, and the nations dwelling beyond the ocean, the 
Goths : ^' Who could overthrow, in all these tribes of men, <iie 
wt)rship of idols, and plant virtue? Who, except our Lord 

* Qaem condigne laudare non soffidc^ et penitos tacere noa audeo, cai 
plus ommam ego sum debitor, quantam et amplius in iba laboravit, qui 
va& a prima setate mea a parentibus laeis discipcdoin soscepit, et sacras 
literas docoit, et veritatem maaifestavit, et per miserioordisun Dei et 
gratiam Christi et camaliter et spiritaliter ut filiom suum in fide edoca* 
Tit. P. 20. 

. t 1^ Pae^ P* 157 : ^uti rt »m i» ittm^r^ fitiffimfm ^Am, Xm» mS$t^ 
Mttt Wff'ii^if, T«y ^itfMv Xiym xaX vms ivXilvrws wdufMUtf titruutinfM* 
yivif Tf Xtyifftf^ MttfitLm^ Ftfutiaiif Skv^aj »au Tt^/tutVM, As reaSOQ is DOt 

wholly to destroy the passions and deures implanted by nature, hot to 
bridle them; so, too, the barbarian tribes, answering to these Iowa 
jHOW^TS in relation to the reason which ia dastiaed to rule^ are not to be 
destroyed, but compeWedi \x> o\>eCl[\<£Q»^. ... 
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Jesus Chiist, who not only preached by his discifdcs, but bf 
his efficacious influence on the minds of men, induced them to 
lay aside their rudeness of manners, and, abandoning the wor* 
ship of the gods of their country, to acknowledge him ? Who 
is it, that unites together in harmony those who had been used 
to hate each other? Who else could effect this, but the be- 
loved Son of the Father, the common Saviour of all, Jesus 
Christ, whose love led him to suffer everything for us ? Yes ; 
it had been predicted, even from the beginning, what empire 
of peace he was to found, — ^for the Holy Scriptures announce 
(Isaiah ii. 4), ^ Then Uiey shall beat their swords into plough* 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.' Nor is this any longer incredible ; for even now the 
barbarians, to whom the rudeness of manners is innate, so long 
as they still offer to idols, rage against one another, and can- 
not rest a moment easy without the sword ; but no sooner do 
they receive the doctrine of Christ, than they turn firom the 
pursuits of war to agriculture, and instead of arming Uieir 
hands with the sword, lift them up in prayer ; and, in a word, 
£rom henceforth, instead of waging war with each other, enter 
the lists against Satan and the spirits of evil ; and, by self- 
command and the virtues of the soul, seek to gain the victory 
over them. This is an evidence of the divine powor of our 
Saviour — and the wonderful thing is, that they remain faithful 
imto death, and die as witnesses for Christ."* 

P. 187. This theory was the prevailing one in the time of 
Constantine.] There were three different ways, one crossing 
the other, in which the emperor Constantine was used to eon« 
sider his relation to the church. The first, and that to which 
he was most inclined, since it had sprung out of his earlier 
eclecticism, and besides was ever and anon recommended anew 
by the influence of moderate bishops, or of philosophers given 
to Platonism, was the principle of religious tolerance, which 
made him respect the rights of individual conviction. And 
sometimes, also, we see him led back to this his original prin- 
ciple by his own sad experience of the evils resulting from 
mixing up politics with religion. Next to this was the theo- 
cratic theory, which naturally found its way into his mind from 

♦ De incamatione verb!, 8. 5\, b^. • 
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the prevkras development of the church. The third principle 
was the rdigioso-political, by which he was led to suppose, 
or to pretend, that, as head over the state, he was authorised to 
exert an influence on the afiairs of the church. 

P. 191. OcccLsionfor the interposition cf a foreign power^ 
As all the elmnents which had a disturbing influence on the 
progressive development of Christianity, grew out of those 
principles of the old world, which, overthrown by the gospel, 
had again asserted their validity and contributed to modify the 
shaping of Christianity itself, so we see the same thing 
repeated in the present case; — on one side, -in the Koman 
church, the Jewish principle of an outward theocracy ; on the 
other, in the Greek church, the pagan principle of a state 
religion, or the political element, subordinating every other 
development to its own. 

P. 198. No further appeal could he made from t/.] This 
was nothing foreign from the constitution of the Roman law. 
The bishops only had conceded to them the power which was 
allowed to arbitrators (arbitris) chosen a compromisso by the 
two contending parties. 

P. 202. Addition to note *.] The collectors of the taxes 
in Cappadocia had been in the habit of exacting from the 
peasants an oath ; thus exposing them to the temptation of 
committing perjury. Basil of Csesarea, who had often pro- 
tested in their assemblies against this abuse, finally wrote to 
the governor of the province, as follows : " We have one way 
left, which is by this letter, to adjure you before God and men 
to forbear exposing the souls of men to death, and to devise 
some other method of collecting the taxes, but leave to m^ 
their souls unharmed. For the exacting of oaths is of no use 
or advantage towards collecting the taxes, and it is certainly 
harmftd to the souls of men. Let them but once learn to 
regard taking a false oath as a trifle, and they will no longer 
be compelled honestly to pay their taxes, but will suppose 
that in the oath they have found a convenient means of decep- 
tion and of evading their obligations."* 

P. 207. Receive him back without inflicting any further 
punishment.^ The civil power acknowledged this influence 
^f the church, in promoting the interests of humanity, and 
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strove to uphold it By a law enacted in the year 409, it was 
made the duty of judges to inquire every Sunday of the pri- 
soners, whether they had been kindly treated, and it was 
assumed as a matter of course, that it belonged to the voca- 
tion of the bishops to admonish the judges to the humane 
treatm^it of prisoners.* A law of the emperor Justinian, 
passed in the year 529, made it incumbent on the bishops to 
visit the prisons on Wednesdays and Fridays (on these par- 
ticular days doubtless in memory of Christ's passion), to in- 
quire carefully into the crimes for which each prisoner was 
confined, .and about the treatment which he received, and to 
report whatever they observed contrary to good order to the 
superior magbtrates. They were also to see to it, that no 
person was confined elsewhere than in the public prisons.f 

P. 250. Opposition to new forjns of error.] Vincentius, a 
monk belonging to the cloister of Lerina, an island in Pro- 
vence, reduced these ideas, dispersed through the writings of 
Augustin, to systematic form, in a book which constitutes an 
epoch in the history of the notions respecting tradition. He 
published this work in 434, some years after Augustin's death, 
under the title of Gommonitorium, or Tractatus peregrini 
adversoim haereticos. We find here, how, in forming his con- 
ception of tradition, he had struck on the conservative element 
— that of progressive evolution, without which the preserva- 
tion of the original truth is impossible in the impure current 
of time. The true element in Montanism, but wrongly applied 
by it, inasmuch as it considered the progressive evolution as 
one to be effected by means of new revelations introduced from 
without, had passed over into the church, and had been trans- 
ferred to the evolution grounded in the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, and proceeding out of itself. Respecting this, Vin- 
centius pertinently remarks : " Beyond doubt, we ought to 
hold to a progressive evolution of Christian truth ; for every- 
thing in the world advances from one stage to another as it 
grows older.f . But this progressive evolution presupposes the 

* Nee deerit antistitam Christianoe religionis cura laudabilis, quae ad 
obfiervationem constitati judicis banc iDcerat monitionem. Cod. Theodos. 
1. IX. Tit III. 1. 7. t Cod. Justinian. 1. 1. Tit. IV. 1. 22 et 23. 

• { Nallusne ergo in ecclesia Christi profectus habebitur religionis ? 
Habeatar plane et maximus. Nam quis ille est tarn invidus hominibus^ 
tain ezosns Deo, qui istad prohibere conetur? C. ^^. 
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existence of an abiding principle in the peculiar nature of die 
thing itself. The contrary to this irould not be a growth, bat 
a change to something else. The original doctrines of hea- 
venly wisdom must, with the progress of time, needs become 
more exactly defined ; but they should not be altered or ew' 
tailed. They must be unfolded in greater clearness and dis- 
tinctness, but they should lose nothing of their pure and c(hii- 
plete individual nature.* The antagonism of new errors has 
brought out this more precise determination and clearer 
exposition of the truth. By means of this antagoni^n, what 
had before been a matter of tacit tradition, came to be fully 
expressed in the letter. 

But instead of the Montanistic way of rendering the thing 
outward, is substituted another. According to the view here 
taken, the progressive evolution is necessarily confined to a 
determinate organ. It expresses itself through the general 
councils ; and to the progress thus expressed, all individuals 
must submit their judgment. Thus the exposition of the 
sacred writings, acknowledged to be the only and perfect 
source of the knowledge of the truths of faith, and the deduc- 
tion of the doctrines of faith from them, were made to depoui 
on a church authority of this kind. This authority alone is 
the sure guide to what is right, amid the different shades and 
oppositions of human opinion. f The absence of an art of 
interpretation founded on scientific principles, which might be 
a safeguard against arbitrary conjectures, was to be supplied by 
the constraining authority of an outward rule ; and instead 
of trusting in the intrinsic power of the truth, and the free 
■working of the Holy Spirit in the church, men were to rely 
on an outward church guidance of this sort, which was calcu- 
lated to check and cramp the free individual developnaent 
This human government of the church, it was maintained, is 
the necessary means by which the ever-abiding influence of 
Christ is secured. 

P. 381. Jovinian, the protestant of his timcy ^c] Out of 
the depths of the Christian consciousness, silently unfolding 

* Accipiant licet evidentiam, lucem, distinetionem, sed redneant 
necesse est i^enitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem. C. 30. 

t See e. 2 : Maltam necesse est, 'propter tantos tain varii erroris am* 
fractas, at propheticse et apostolicse mterpretalionis liiiea seamdani 
ecdesiastici et catboUci sensus normam dirigator. 
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itself in monasticism, proceeded forth here — a foretoken of 
what long afterwards took place by means of Luther — the 
reaction against the ordinary monkish morality, and the doc- 
trinal errors connected therewith. 

While it was customary, in Christian morals, to make the 
distinction of a higher and a lower position, the latter oonsist- 
wg in an observance of the ^^ precepts/' the fwrner in a fulfil- 
ment of the ^^ evangelical councils/' Jovinian opposed to this 
distinction the unity of the divine life grounded in faith on 
the Redeemer and flowing out of the new birth. This he con- 
sidered to foe the highest and principal thing — and he knew cif 
but one antithesis, Uiat between redemption and perseverance 
in the estrangement from God ; between a life devoted to this 
present world, and a life rooted in the fellowship with God ; 
compared with this, all other differences, in his estimation, 
sunk into insignificance. 

P. 382. Hence he continued to live as a monk, Sfc. Take 
whatever course he might, however, he could not escape the 
hateful charge of being actually guilty of all such conse- 
quences as his exponents chose to derive from his doctrines. 
If, in accordance with his principles, he led a life of more 
fi^eedofn, though he continued to be a monk ; if he made no 
outward show of monkish asceticism in his dress, this was con- 
strued as an abandoning of the holiness of monachism for the 
elegance of common life, and he was accused of luxury.* 
And Jerome bids him either to marry, and so testify by that 
&ct that he placed the married life <m a parity with the life 
of celibacy ; or else cease to contend in words against those 
■with whom in practice he agreed.t It would seem that, on 
account of the fiilse reports which, owing to the misconstruc- 
tion put upon his conduct, had got abroad concerning him, he 
was led to publish a tract in explanation of his principles.:^ 
Indeed, he had been urged to do tliis by others. § 

* Iste formosus monachus, crassus, nitidus, dealbatus, et quasi sponsus 
temper incedens. Hieron. e. Joy. Lib/, I. s. 40. 

t Aut uxorem ducat, ut sequalem virginitatem nuptiis probet, aut si 
non duxerit frustra contra nos verbis agit cum opere nobiseum sit. L. c. 

\ From -which Jerome often cites passages in his work against Jovi- 
nian ; and this is the source fhnn -which we derive oar account of Jovi- 
Hiaa's doctrines. 
• } This we take from his own words tts quoted "Vsy 5««8Bfc,'^£^^-^«^' 
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P. 383. He aJUended the marriage feast at Cana.'] And 
— he added, in opposition to the tortuous expositions of holy 
writ, in which men allowed themselves to indulge so as to 
bring them into hannony with their own opinions — ^it is quite 
another thing, if, in the foolish spirit of dispute, you affirm, 
that he attended a feast for the purpose of &sting, and that, 
after the manner of false teachers, he said : '^ This I eat, that 
I do not eat. I will not drink of the wine which I have made 
out of water."* 

P. 386. Had not as yet been reaUy renewed^ He held the 
baptism of such persons to be no better than a hypocritical 
one. Hence he could not assent to the distinction, so com- 
monly made in those times, between sins committed before, 
and sins committed after baptism ; for a baptism after which 
men might again fall into sin, was to him the same as no 
baptism at all. If persons who had thus fallen, aft;erwank 
came to true repentance and faith, he supposed that they then 
received, for the first time, the baptism of the spirit, of which 
before they had received only the outward sign. Hence, he 
would not admit that there was any difference between those 
who remained faithful to their baptismal vows from the first, 
and those who, after having received the outward baptism, had 
fallen into sin. and had then first, by means of true repentance, 
been really converted. Accordingly, addressing himself to 
such, he says : ^' Though you have fiillen, repentance will 
restore you ; and you who were hypocrites in your baptism, 
will with your repentance obtain genuine faith.^f Now, if we 
consider that Jovinian did not admit that there were different 
degrees of sin, we are obliged to conclude from these remarks, 
that in his opinion the regenerate were incapable of falling 
into any actual sin whatever. 

P. 416. Tfie prevailing spirit of the times ^ We see that 
pictures or images of Christ, of the Apostles, of martyrs, and 
other saints were then widely diffused ; and that people were in 

Satisfacio invitatis (it should read iuvitatos) non ut claro curiam, no-, 
mine, sed a rumore purgatus yiyam vano. 

. * Porro aliud est, si stulta contentione dicitis, eum isse ad prandiom 
jejonatorum, et impostomm more dixisse: hoc comedo, illud non 
comedo, nolo vinom bibere, qnod ex aquis creavL Lib..ll. s. 5. 

f* Qaod etsi cecideTitvs, Tediiiteg;rabLt tos p<Bnitentia,*et qoi in bap- 
t^'smate fuistis bypocrits, en)ia& Va v^s^^'is^'^i^ «^^ ^iSssu \^« VU a. 37. 
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the habit of prostrating themselves before them : but that 
instead of representing Christ on the Cross, against which a 
certain feeling of propriety revolted, they adhered to the 
ancient custom, and employed the sign of the cross as a 
memorial of Christ's passicm. 

P. 479. Was the thought which Jerome here makes so pro^ 
minenty acitially present to the consciousness of the people F] 
He evidently has respect only to the Christian truth, lying at 
the ground of the veneration paid to the saints ; but not to the 
popular notions in which this truth became continually more 
and more obscured. And yet, in opposition to Yigilantius, he 
brings forward the example of the emperor and the enthusias- 
tic devotion of the multitude.* 

P. 482. Miracles oughtj among Christians, no longer to be 
admitted.'] In comparing together these two men, who were 
in many respects so opposed to each other, Yigilantius and 
Jerome, we perceive, in the one, an indulgent recognition of 
the Christian spirit ever lying at the ground of the erroneous 
expression of Christian feeHngs, but this without a right 
earnest zeal for the preservation of Christian truth in its 
purity ; — while in the other, we do indeed discern this earnest 
zeal, but look in vain for that mild indulgence of the religious 
feelings, even in their aberrations, which should never be 
separated from the zeal for reformation. 

P. 488. Introduction to Section Fourth.] It might seem 
that the case would be quite different with the course of the 
development of Christian doctrines, from what we found it to be 
with regard to the matters treated of in the other sections of this 
period of our history. It might seem that revolution brought 
about by the conversion of the Homan emperors to Christianity 
would not have the same importance in its bearing on doctrines 
a» on the other branches of Christian development. In looking 

* As characteristic of the times, take the following passage : Sacrilegus 
fait Constantins imperator, qui sanctas reliqaias Aiidrese, Lucse, et Timo- 
thei transtiilit Constantinopolim, apad quas dsemones rugiuut et inhabi- 
tatores Vigtlantii illorom se sentire prsesentiam confitentar? Sacrilegus 
dtoendus est nunc Augustas Arcadius, qui ossa beati Samuelis longo post 
tempore de Judae transtulit in Thraciam ? Omnes episcopi non solum 
sacrilegi, sed &tui judicandi, qui rem Tilissimam et cineres dissolutos in 
serico etvase aureo portaveruut? Stulti omnium ecclesiarum populi, 
qm occarrenmt Sanctis reUquiis, et tanta Isetitia, quasi pTaesentem. ^ v^^\2l- 
iaaqae pnphetam eemereai suscepenmt. 
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back on the conflict which had been gone throiigh with Gnosti- 
cism ; on the position occupied by the school of the great Origen; 
on the antagonisms and conciliations introduced bj means of 
this school ; we cannot fail to perceive that, independent of 
all external agencies, a new stadium of development most now 
necessarily commence. When Christianity had once asserted 
and distinctly expressed its own peculiar nature in the conflict 
with Judaism, Hellenism, and Orientalism, this opposition to 
that which was extraneous to itself would naturally relax ; and 
the more inward antagonisms between different doctrinal ten- 
dencies, which had in the meantime been forming, would ww 
make their appearance, in order, by their mutual adjustn^Bt 
and conciliation with each other, to prepare the way for a 
higher unity. Next after the stage of development, the dis- 
tinctive character of which we may designate as the predomi- 
nantly apologetic stage, would follow a new one, which we 
may call the systematizing period. The school of Origen 
forms the transition from the apologetic to the systematizing 
tendency ; as, in fact, Origen constitutes, on the one hand, the 
highest point of the apologetic tendency, and on the other, the 
starting point of the new systematizing development The 
termination of the first and the commencement of the second 
stage of development meet together in him. A great and 
important turning-point had, then, in the natural course of 
things, here occurred. 

P. 494. Augtestin, who bore the most distinguished part in the 
controversy above mentioned.'] Augustin has himself described 
the con^mon centre alluded to in the previous paragraph, in 
language which we may compare with that of Gregory 
Nazianzen. (Note, p. 493.) " The whole essence of the Chris- 
tian faith," says he, " reposes in the o[^osition and contrariety 
between two men, of whom the one is he through whom we 
were brought into the bondage of sin, and the other He by 
whom we are redeemed from sin ; as in truth the one ruined 
us in himself, in that he did his oion taill, the other redeemed 
us in himself, in that he fulfilled not his own will, but the will 
of Him who sent him. For there is one God, and one media* 
tor between God and men, the man Christ Jesus."* And 

*" In causa daoram bonuniim, qaonim per unam venamdati samos'idk 
peccato, per alteram redimimiir a peocatis ; quontm ille nos in ce po^ 
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from this central point of the Western system of faith may 
also have pfoeeeded the reaction of the Christian consciousness 
in purifying the Christian church by means of the German 
r^ormation. So it was not the sjHrit of the Oriental, but that 
of the Western church,^ which alone could give birth to such 
^ event. 

P. 498. Thus foisting into, or implying in, the Bible, what 
really was not there. ~\ But it is evident, also, how with the 
intention of thus showing the highest reverence for the sacred 
writings by regarding everything they contain as alike divine, 
and everywhere looking in them for mysteries of divine revela- 
tion, men were driven, in applying these principles to par- 
ticular cases, to sacrifice tliat true respect for the scriptures 
which is only to be preserved by inquiring honestly into their 
true meaning and contents ; and we are here reminded of what 
we observed proceeding from the same cause in the period 
previous to this, viz. a tendency to convert the historical 
portions of scripture into myths. 

P. 499. As was the case, for instance, with Jerome j Theo^ 
dore of Mopstiestia, and ChrysostomJ] Thus Theodore of 
Mopsuesfia distinguishes the principle of actuation by the 
Holy Spirit, which is always one and the same, from the 
diversity of its forms of manifestation, which is conditioned on 
the different ends to be attained. '^ It was," says he, '' one and 
the same Spirit who communicated his grace to those that 
were accounted worthy of receiving such influences ; but the 
effects were manifold, according to the necessities of each 
particular case," — in proof of which he cites 2 Corinth, iv. 13.* 
The retirement of all consciousness of self and of the outward 
world — the ecstatic state — he explains as owing to the neces- 
sary abstraction of the mind from present and temporal things 
in order to be prepared for receiving the revelation of divine 

didit, &ciendo Tolnntatem suam, non ejus a quo iactns est ; iste nos in 
te salvos fecit, non fiiciendo \oluntatem saam, sed ejus, a quo missus est ; 
in honun ergo duorum hominum causa proprie fides Christiana consistit. 
Hhus est enim Deus, et unus mediator Dei et hominum* homo Christus 
Jesus. De peccato originally s. 28. 

* n«Xi/T^«a'«i }!% nail jutrk rn* %^c/ay tnyUwra aurdtt at ittifiyuatt xeuf 
3Lt 9'ny i.9uiAkw^n t3i;^0vr« rm oivttyfuuety' Commentar. in Naum. c. i. 
in Wegnem Theodori quse supersunt omnia, Vol. I. Berolin. 1834, p. 
897. 
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realities.* " For," says he, " if we cannot fitly receive the 
instructions of our teachers unless our minds are wholly with- 
drawn from all other subjects, and are intent on that which is 
taught, then how could those men receive such exalted revela- 
tions without calling away their thoughts from present things 
at the time of those revelations ?" t He attributes it to the 
essential character of an ecstasy of this sort, that the subject- 
matter of the divine revelation should be presented in the form 
of a voice heard, or of a vision to the mental perception of him 
who received the revelation.^ 

That erroneous view of the Bible as a book absolutely divine 
— a mere codex of divine revelation — made many unwilling to 
receive the epistle to Philemon into the canon of the New 
Testament, because everything in this was only human — ^bo 
trace of divine revelation seemed to be found in this epistle.§ 
Many falsely applied the correct distinction between the 
divine and the human elements in the inspiration of the 
Apostles by the Holy Spirit, making along with this correct 
distinction a wrong separation, and failing to trace the organic 
relation between the two. The Apostles — said they — did not 
speak always and all things so, as that Christ spake in them ; 
for human weakness could not have endured the continuous 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Everything connected with 
the gratifying of earthly wants, as eating and drinking, was 
certainly excluded. The remark of St. Paul, Gal. ii. 20, that 
it was not he that lived, but Christ lived in him, did not admit 
of being applied to everything. So, too, the prophets, after 
having uttered their predictions, returned again to the ordinary 
state of consciousness and were like other men. Christ ex- 



ix^'i* ^iffous reus in«ieus ^ifptt vw <rns ^a^tvvns xuravrMtMs yiyMrmf) 
cvTM ^t/vnfitiveu r^ rZf ^uxwfiXvtv ^ut^ix w^otrttvi^ttf fMvti, L. C p. 397* 
t Mn TM Xoyi^fiM «'^«Vi^«y Ketrai riv rns But^ietg »»tf»v l^ivretfAUMf cm 

t The ^tiag-KatXiet rw aylw ^nvfucrogf H^rt itxuv uvreug tii^^tp ri*H 
XetXovifrts eixevtdf' ttrt St art xa) rtvec »Tr»^ia¥ c^vng fur ixtntii n*iM 

veit^ XiyfAUvf. Thus he explains the vision of Peter in the Acts, the 
vision of John the Baptist at the bi^tism of Christ See the fragment in 
the Catena to John published by the Jesuit Corderius. 

§ The words in Chrysostom, Argomentum in ep. ad Philemon. T- 
XI. f. 772: XltpiTTOv iTveu <ro xcbi TOLvrtiv ^fcffxuffieu rnv hcwroMiv, ttyt vrt^ 
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ceptedy the Holy Spirit abode with no one at all times.* 
Jerome, in opposition to such, refers to the inseparable con*- 
nection of the divine and human elements in Christianity ; and 
with still greater clearness Chrysostom unfolds the same argu- 
ment : " If one lives/' says he, ^Mn a spiritual manner, the 
mode of his appearance, his demeanour and walk, his mode of 
speech, and, in a word, everything about him, will profit those 
who contemplate it."f 

The Antiochian school was also led, by its peculiar exegeti- 
cal bent, to another mode of apprehending the relation of the 
Old to the New Testament. While by the allegorizing method 
of interpretation it was easy to introduce the whole doctrine 
of the New Testament into the Old, the Antiochians were 
impelled by their peculiar bent and their hermeneutical prin- 
ciples, to inquire, what the Old Testament writers, under those 
determinate historical conditions and from their own peculiar 
points of view, consciously meant to say. But at the same 
time they recognized also the higher spirit, which pervades the 
^itire Old Testament, — the ideas which pointed beyond the 
Old Testament and into the New. Hence they distinguished 
the ideal from the real historically conditioned element in the 
Old Testament scriptures ; the idea lying at the ground of the 
consciousness of the writers enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
and filling their minds, which had found its realization in 
Christ, and which after its realization had first been unfolded 
to a clearer consciousness, from the peculiar form presented by 
th« circumstances of the times, in which they had apprehended 
this idea. They separated and held apart, what the prophets 
meant to say at their own peculiar historical point of view, and 
what the Spirit of God, which actuated them, aimed at through 
them. Thus they distinguished a conscious and an unconscious 
prophecy ; and by means of their distinctions, equal justice 
could be done to faith and to knowledge, and tiie antagonism 
reconciled betwixt the philologico-historical and the religious 

* Non semper apostoloin, nee omnia Christo in se loquenti dixisse, 
^uia nee hnmana imbecillitas unum tenorem Sancti Spiritus ferre pota- 
isset. Excepto Domino nostro Jesu Christo, in nuUo Sanctum Spiritum 
permansisse. Hier. preef. ad Philemon, ed. Vallarsi, p. 741, 742. 

t773. 
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points of view. The object already aimed at, as we endea^ 
voured to show in the first Tolumey by many among tiie Gnos- 
tics, ii-as expressed and unfolded by the Antioclmns with a 
clearer scientific consciousness. Thus, for example, says Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia : '' Many of the wonder&l things that 
happened, whether to the people at large or to those who were 
chosen for some particular end, the Holy Scriptures express, 
so far as it concerns them, hyperbolically ; aud, to a casual 
glance, the letter seems here to possess no truth. But such 
things are found to be true, when they are applied to the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself; who, as he in all respects made an 
end to the shadow of the law, and substituted in its place the 
truth which answers to it, so therefore exhibits to view the 
truth of such expressions."* The prcxnise given to Abraham, 
that in him and his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed, referred in its literal meaning to his bodily posterity; 
but in reality and truth to Christ, through whom the nations 
were blessed in the true sense.')' In like manner he explains 
the promises given to David respecting the kingdom which vas 
to proceed from his house, in a twofold manner.]: Hence 
Theodore, in explaining the citations from the Old Testament 
into the New, could distinguish the sense of the passages in 
the original connection of the Old Testament, and the impli- 
cation .made of them by the Apo8tles.§ Looking separately at 
the different stages in the evolution of revealed religion, he 
affirmed, that, in the Old Testament only, the unity of God, 
but not the trinity was as yet revealed. || He thought ^ 
would be sufficiently appalrcDt, even from the &ct that the 
Apostles, afler having lived for so long a time in fiunOitf 
intercourse with Christ, were still ignorant of the higba sense 

* Aiyu fMt uTtffitXmtirt^v s«r' eiur£» ixfiWv n yfrn^, riit Xi|i«f *»* 
r« «'(0;^iif«y rtiv A^jifiuav tun, <;^«vrfif, tv^UMrm 3t kyjtfli «4 rttuarmt m* 
i«r* atuTcu x^iiniTtu rw %k^^iT»u X^t^rtVy Si ly af«'««'4 wourcf /a» riv »^ 
Tfiv fxiav, WturetyetyitJt Vi 7n» dXn^uav t^v Uxtiatf ilnortf xai rSn ftntn 

t£v Tot9UTM9 tcTihUfv^t Tfiv tikrju»¥, Sec thc commentary on the minor 
prophets, ed. Wegnem, p. 612. 

t Wemaj c(Hnpaxe also what Theodore says in his CoouBait. on Jod. 
I. p. 156, etc 

I See the Comment oa Micah. 1. c. p. 354. 

§ e. ^. Rom, liL la in the above-mentioned Comment p- SOI, v>^ 
in many other places. 
. y See the above-mentioned Comment, on the Minor prophets. . 
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in which he was the Son of God, but had denominated him the 
Son of God only in the sense in which men had been previously 
wont to understand the phrase, as indicating that he had been 
privileged with enjoying a peculiar union with God.* 

P. 503, bottom. At length he wdsfuUy convinced that ManU 
eheism wets a dehmonJ\ Yet he was already sufficiently master 
of the system to adjust everything according to the principles of 
the Manichean dualism. He composed a work on taste con- 
sidered from this point of view, his tract De apto et pulchro, 
dedicated to Hierius, a Roman rhetorician, in which he places 
the opposition between good and evil beside that of the beau- 
^ul and the deformed ; and endeavoured to trace everywhere 
in the spiritual and moral, as in the natural world, the same 
dualism betwixt the monad and the dyad. 

P. 508. That divine things must he incorporated with the 
Ufe and (iffections, before we can be capable of an intellectual 
knowledge of them J\ That the understanding and knowledge 
of divine things presupposed, and flowed from, self-surrender- 
ing love, — as he says — " We must first love with a perfect 
affection him whom we would know." " By the life," says 
he, " we make ourselves worthy of knowing what we believe." 
It seemed clear to him that religious knowledge must proceed 
from the heart, that it was only through the entire sur- 
rendering of the soul that truth satisfying to the mind could 
be found. " The love," says he, " instilled by the Holy 
Spirit, leads to the Son, that is, to the wisdom of God by 
which the Father himself becomes known ; for wisdom and 
truth can in nowise be found, unless when sought after by all 
the powers of the soul. But when they are sought after in a 
manner worthy of them, they cannot withdraw and conceal 
themselves from those that love them. By love is the longing ; 
by love, the seeking ; by love, the knocking ; by love, the 
revealing ; and finally, by love, the persevering in that which 
is revealed."f 

av, 0?, M rtif TW WWr«i/ X^t^rov ^a^»wU(, M /Mtx^^ t^ X^^^V ffvyy%- 
y»v/rtf avTcf^ X^itrrev fiitf itfAtXiywVf tywMris ^m ^oXXiis ^tha9*a>.ias^ vlev 
2f »af Sv tiptiv XoyVf ^toit «v» ^«riVT«vr«, m'Xhv «V«y xetra tlxutunv %}^iyov 
Btw ulot re» Xfttrrof xara vi reHv m'fi^fitv t^«s kylw t\ xai hxetit^v. In 
the above-mentioned comment on the Minor prophets, p. 639. 
t Si sapientia et Veritas non totis animi -viribTtt O0TiCu^i»a^?QX^\u^%Ti):^^ 

VOL. VI. ^^ 
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Vol iv. p. 30. The archdmcon Aihanasius,'] Athanasius had 
lKH.ni dostiiuHl and educated from his boyhood for the church; 
for tlie bishop Alexander had long before had his eye turned 
uiH>n him. The cx»casion \\'as this. On a festival in com- 
memoration of the bishop Peter of Alexandria, who was 
martyred in the year 311, Alexander observed a troop of boy» 
at their sports, imitating the rites of the church, in which 
Athannsius played the part of bishop, and performed all the 
ceremonies etistomary at the baptism of catechumens.* This 
appeannl to the bishop a foretoken of what the boy was destined 
one day to become. He was educated with reference to the 
spiritual onler, and became early distinguished for his Christiaii 
zeal, his intelltTtiial gifts, and progress in knowledge. Whei 
a Younjr man, he \\Tote the apologetical discourse which has 
already been mentioned. The zeal and acuteness with which 
he defendtni the doctrine of the unity of essence at the council 
of Nice, was the occasion of his being chosen, after the death 
of AlexaiKter, the latter's successor in the bishopric, although 
he had not yet arrived at the canonical age. But the oppo- 
sition to his choice, occasioned by his youth, nourished the 
genu of a future schism, f which was the more disastrous on 
account of the opposition of vie'ws previously existing in this 
church. 

P. 51. Were to be made Sons of GodJ] Like Sabel- 
lius, !MarceIlu$ distinguished the divine essence in itself, 
the unity in n»pose, from the different modes in which God 
revealed himself in creation and in the redemption; — the 
latter being designated by the names Logos and Holy Spirit. 

nullo pacto |>otcst. At si ita qtisratar, at dignum est, sabtrahere sese 
atquc abscoudcre a snis dilectoribus non potest After quoting Blattfa. 
vii. 7 ; X. 20 : Amore petitur, amore qneritnr, amore pnlsatur, amore 
rcvelatur, amore deaiqae in eo, quod rerelatam foerit permaiietiir. L. c 
s. 31. 

* Wc find no good reason for qnestioning the truth of the much dis- 
puted story Cuming from the members of Athauasius* fiuuily. Rufinos, 
from whom the account proceeds, says : Sicoti ab his, qui com ipso vitam 
duxerant, accepimus. Hist eoeles* lib. I. c 14. 

t The words of Pachomius, in hit letter to the lusbop Ammoo, are : 

jut« rxift* ^» imitXnfiaw <W ^fM* ^wwM^wTtf, See actft QuatUmoDf mens. 
Mai. T. III. the Appendix to the U Bfai. t 65. 
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The procession of the Logos from Grod, by virtue of that 
hfmtTTiKif lvipy€iay appears to Iiim the interiuediate agency in 
piroducing the entire creation* Moreover, he spoke of an 
evolution of tl» monad to a triad, like Sabellius ; and also 
made it the final end and issue of the redemption, that all 
things should return back to the unity from which they had 
proceeded,* We shall still further unfold his views of this, 
which he contemplated as the final consummation, in con- 
necticm with what, we have to say respecting his doctrine 
of the person of Christ. Moreover, the phrase " three hy- 
postases or persons" seemed to Marcellus to interfere with the 
correct apprehension of the divine unity, and to mark too 
strongly the notion of separation. f 

P. 58. More decidedly pronounced in the character of 
JSunofnius,']-—This strongly decided bent made him also an 
opponent of many elements entering into the religious spirit 
of those times, which Arius had received ; — ^as, for example, 
the veneration paid to martyrs and to relics.J While Arius, 
as we have remarked, had won veneration as an ascetic ; 
Eunomius, on the contrary^ was opposed to the prevailing 
ascetic tendaicy. What to others was a matter of special 
vKieration in Basil of Ceesarea, the marks left by his auterities 
on his bodily appearance, was spoken of by him oftentimes 
with rude expressions of contempt. He describes him as the 
man who had grown haggard and pale by his much fasting, 
and traces to this cause the asperity of his polemical writings.§ 
He seems to ha^^e described the ascetic discipline as a course 
directed to no worthy object, and to have praised anxiety for 
correctness of doctrine as a thing of vastly more importance. || 

* 'H fMteif a^Mi^trtf wffot, %U T^ietitt 9Ckar6vtra$, EccleS. theoL 1. III. 
C4,f. 168. 

f No ^uo hett^ovfAifet ^^o^at^et. Of Asterius, he says: Ovx i^6eJs ovh\ 

X Hieronymas adv. Vigilantium, s. 9: Rides dereliquiis martyrum, 
et cam aactore hujas hsereseos Eunomio ecclesiis Christi calumniam 
struis. 

§ He calls him: i»»TfilUna ^r^ttrutnmt (in allasion to his meagre 
diet) xeu ayiof \\ayifrov vwo vwTti«§ Tt u^^uivra xo) v^e srix^iag (povtntra, 

Vid. Gregor. Nyssea. c. Emiom. lib. I. T. II. f. 291. 

II Though DO absolute reliance can be placed on the words of Gregory 
of Nyssa, yet there is doubtless some truth at bottom. When comparing 
Ennomius with that promoter of ascetic austerities, Basil, he says of 
him: Ktktvevros f^i fra^tp^iiy ir^dyfiaret tn (fuffu ^^og to i»xw* 'hm tvv 

2ji2 
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P. 63. The old creed respecting the Logos.'] Wliile Arius 
taught that God had granted to the Son the highest place in 
the creation, because by his foreknowledge he saw that the 
Son, after his incarnation, would, through the obedience to 
God which he showed in his conflicts, render himself worthy 
of this place ; Eunoinius controverted this view, deriving 
everything else from that nature of the Logos himself which 
had been bestowed on him by the will of the Father. " It 
was not by virtue of his obedience, said he, that he became 
the Son of God ; but because he was b^otten, as the Son and 
only b^t)tten of the Father, he was obedient to the Father in 
his words and works."* 

Strictly connected with his whole mode of apprehending 
Christianity stands that doctrine of his, which led him to fix 
an infinite chasm, never to be filled up, betwixt the supreme 
original Being and the remaining creation, and to affirm that 
God could not communicate his essence to any creature.f 

As Eunomius, the precursor of Socinus, suppressing, in his 
mechanical supematuralism of the understanding, the idea of 
a communication of the divine life, must needs give the more 
prominence to the idea of a communication of knowledge by 
means of an express revelation, the notion of a revelation 
through the senses, it is proper here to notice the theoiy 
broached by him of the supernatural origin of language; 
viz., that God taught the first man to speak by outward 
lessons, gave him the names of things.j; 

P. 78. By B<mVs freedom of spirit and moderation,'] A 
source of great mischief, especially to the Oriental church, 

fixt irt^i «-^y T9MVTW rdu filov ^trov^v, Ov^ ya^ iTym rna fiJiaifitiv ^vxjnt 

ha TMv TttovTtiiv ffvvifretfjbUnVf ikXet fiowiv oi^xiiv rif dffi^tiv^ rh* ^uVtriMr 

iriirriv ^fif ri\ts9rfiT», L. C. f. 306, 

* Ma'fos utif rn ttiu intr^of kfi^yu'ec vtf^vkt d»entivtir»v, 

t Concerning God : Ov »»n»tf09 tx^* Ttit ^ternrtfj w ^i^/rrnv rii$ i^st 

cu evyxXn^ov t^j V^wftati «» ffvvS^ovn rnt fia^i\ti»f, Gregor. Nyss. orat. 

II. f. 440, and Eunomius* confession of faith, published by Basil in the 

remarks on Socrates, 1. V. c. 10, f. 61, ed. Mogunt 
X In opposition to Basil, whom he accuses of r^ t^^fhf ^tX»ro^m «««•«• 

xaXovhtfy Met) ^t^ixov'Ttt* rnv Tdv Buv xfHifMUKVy fAti ofiukoywrru ira^ ixtiuo 

Tetf ivafieip'/ets riXtlrteti rut v^xyfAMt, Orat. XII. f. 768. '£«'f/^«'i^ wt 
a^antinrai rh vocg rovf iavrou S^ted^evreif i Si«j i/AtXietv, k»o\6v4iv ifra 

«4tu alrU \\ a(x^< '''*5 «^»«^uus «r5 'X^y^nrt T%h7e6»t ir^o^ny^isi. 
C t1 817. 
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were the internal divisions that had grown out of the attempts 
to promote union by force under the reign of the emperor 
Constantine, the influence of ^hich still continued to be felt. 
It was easier to create confusion than to restore things back 
.again to their natural order. By misunderstandings, by 
personal disputes about individuals to whom one or the other 
party were attached, schisms were engendered which could 
not be so easily healed. It was a crisis through which the 
Oriental church was destined to pass from its hitherto distracted 
state, from balancing between Arianism, Semi-Arianism, and 
the recognition of the trinitarian unity of essence, to union in 
the latter. Now here there was special need of forbearance 
and wisdom, so as not to repel those who were on the point of 
transition, and to meet the advances of all those who gradually 
inclined to adopt the Homoousion. Basil, under these cir- 
cumstances, was distinguished no less for his constancy and 
. firmness in the contest with what was outward and foreign, 
than for his zealous and prudent activity in striving to restore 
the peace of the church. He said many things on this occa- 
sion worthy of being remembered at all times in similar crises. 
" This age," he writes, " has much that tends to the ruin of 
the church. Nowhere do we find edification of the church, 
reformation of the fallen, sympathy with the weak, protection 
for the sound, and healthy among the brethren. Nor, again, 
is there any remedy for the malady which before prevailed, 
or means of prevention against the threatening evils, of the 
future. And, moreover, the state of the church, generally, 
resembles an old garment, which may be easily rent by the 
slightest cause, and can never again be the same firm whole 
as it was.* At such a time it requires zeal and great caution 
to be the author of any real good to the churches. But 
the good consists in this, to reunite what has thus far been 
rent asunder. But this union might be effected, if we were 
willing to accommodate ourselves to the weak in matters 
where we can do no harm to men's souls."f Basil did every- 
thing in his power to bring nearer together the Oriental and 

* *'0>ivf 7mjm X«<fr0y n rns i»xktifi»S xura^ra^ts ifjuiri^ iraktcMt vtc rns 

lirankhTf wa\n ithinmiT%7, 

f ''Evm^tt 3* &9 yiv0tT»f tl fiovXfi^unfAtVj l» otg fifihU /3X«sr<r0fefv raj 4*'K,^5"» 
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Western churches, which had been separated by their different 
action in the case of the schism between Meletius and Paulinus 
in Antioch — the Antiochian Old and New city — and to gain 
the help of tlie Western chnrch in behalf of the Eastern. 
" By your help," he wrote to the Christians of the West, 
" the true faith must be restored back to the £ast. It is now 
time for you to show the East the thanks you owe her for the 
blessino^ you have received from her."* His srood intentions 
would have been better realized, if he had been able to over- 
come the pride and obstinacy of such Roman bishops as 
Damasus.t 

P. 92. the Christian idea of creation was preserved 
against all confusion with the emanation-theory, "l Tiie 
Arians wished to show their opponents that the same argu- 
ment which they employed to prove the eternal generation of 
the Son might serve also to prove a creation without begin- 
ning. Athanasius said : " We may not conceive of the pater- 
nity of God as a thing contingent to Him ; since in that ease 
we must needs represent him as subject to change. As certainly 
as it behoved him to be father, so certainly we can never con- 
ceive of him as being other than such."f To this the Arians 
replied that " on the same grounds neither eould we ascribe a 
beginning to the creation of Grod." But Athanasi«i» could not 
feel the force of this objection. He insisted here upon the 
distinction between what is produced outwardly by the -mSi of 
God, and that which is grounded in His essence. The con- 
ception of the former implies a beginning, that of the latter 
excludes all beginning.§ But the question why God, when 

arri^a-^, Ep. 91 ad Valerian. 

t He himself says, in reference to the qaalifications requisite fbr Inm 
who would undertake an embassy to Rome, where he is 'speaking of a 
simple man, whom he describes as poorly fitted 'for a business of tiiis 
sort : Evynifjuvi fuv »f^i mSt^tfitw Mttrw na) w^AXm; a^*v tiiv nwryx''''') 

ui/rZ rnv aiXn^uetv <phyyofA%fiv fitri ^uveiftivM, vi eif yivetro S^i^ts <r*7; tcims 
9ra^a <rhs 'rov rouvrou oivh^ig ifuXlas, is ttXXJr^tov ij^tt ^aMTtuts aiuXivtifett 
TO ti6os ; Ep. 215. 

X Am tovto att «'arn^, ««/ «vx htiyiyvn r£ StM-r* ir»rj|^, «mi fth ««} 
r^tirrof tivett vofuvfji' it yk^ xAkn ri »iv»i avrov mri^M, «v».«s)^ j(y *w^) 
ovz dill cl^a ri xetkov ^v fv etvrS. Orat. 1. C. C Arian,-6. d8. 

§ To ^oififJM V^ethv V9U mteivrrig i^r/v* « %$ vlos Ih&f rifp eu^mf yiwtnfui 
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the power to create was ever with him, yet did not always 
create, Athanasius repelled as a question of insane curiosity. 
And yet he supposed a reason might be alleged why it could 
not be otherwise. To the being of the creature, produced as 
it b from nothing, eternal existence is a contradiction.* But 
he did not consider that the notion of a being without tempo- 
ral beginning and that of an eternal being are by no means 
identical ; that the idea of a becoming j having its ground in 
the dependence on a highest cause, may be conceived to be 
ivithout a beginning in time, difficult as it unquestionably is 
for the consciousness, cramped and confined by the limitations 
of time, to fix and hold fa&i such a conception. 

The penetration of Augustin doubtless enabled him to dis 
cem the difference between a creaturely becoming without 
temporal beginning, and an eternal unconditioned divine belng« 
To him it was clear that it is possible to suppose a spiritual 
world having no temporal beginning, and which always existed^ 
without at the same time putting it on the same level with the 
only eternal one, or impinging on the doctrine of God as the al« 
mighty creator ; becaase becoming, without a beginning^ is not 
the same with eternal being, \ Augustin, in his unbiassed refiec- 
tioDs, became conscious of the difficulties arising from the de- 
pefidence of the intellect on the forms of temporal intuition,^ 
and jpreferred rather to confess his ignorance tlian to assert any- 
thing arbitrarily.§ " I return back," says he, " to that which our 
Creator has been pleased to let us know ; and confess that that 
tianscends my own faculties, which He has either permitted to 

lrr«T Hmtiu- L« C. C. 29. 

* "ivft }li iCKV afcti^^dv nrtva XayaffAh lu^ovrig fih ^tej^^ffeafAtv, iKoviTOKrav, 
%rt CI iutt tS Se« itnmTOV at) ^etuv, otXX* «ux vihu^fetro ret yttvmret atiia tJtatf 
t| av» SfTatv yk^ k^rt ko* 0v» Hf ir^tv ytwirtu, Ta Ss ov» Sfrct fr^i* yivfiretiy 

' t ^ fii semper fuenmt (angeli), creati sunt, nee si semper fuerunt, 
ideo creatori cosetemi sunt. Ille enkn semper fdit seternitate immuta- 
biy, isti aatem &cti sunt ; sed ideo semper faisse dicmitur, qui omni 
tempore ftierunt, srae qnibus tempora nullo modo esse potuerunt. Tem- 
pos anteai, quooiam motabilitate transcurrit, eetemitati immulabili non 
potest esse cosetemum. De civitate Dei, 1. XII. c. 15, s. 2. 

X Augustin, like Kant at a later period, recognized the same antiho- 
mies in respect of spaee and time. As infinita spatia temporis, so infinita 
spatia locorum. L. c. 1. XI. c. 5. 

§ Yereor ne £Eidliufi.judieer affirmare quod nescio, qnam docere quod 
sdo. L. G. UXII. o. 1&, 8. 3. 
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be known in this life by wiser men, or which He has reserred 
to be known first by the perfect in the life to come.*'' By tUs 
nuMlt'tit suspense he would furnish an example to his readers, 
that they might not suppose all questions could be aziswemL 
This self-restraint appeared to him to be the necessary con- 
dition of all true progress. " For," says he, " if the ddM is 
nourishe<l in proportion to his powers, as he g^ws he wiD 
biKM)nie callable of receiving more ; but if he recdves more 
than he can bear, he will perish before he can grow up.**! 
But Augustin, while he exhorted to humility of knowledge in 
such things, Mas opposed to that narrow bent of fiuth which 
disdainfully repelled the speculative need. ^^ Behold," says he 
in his confessions, to him who asks, '^ what did God do before 
he created heaven and earth ? I answer not as one would who 
miu^ht wisli to evade the force of such a question by a sarcasm 
— he was preparing the hell of those who too curiously piy 
into high mysteries. Rather would I simply answer, I do not 
know in respect to what I do not know, than sneer at those 
who inquire into high things, or approve of a false answer.** 

As Augustin guarded against the error of conceiving Grod's 
work of creation as a temporal act, so, too, he was led by this 
means, and by his view of the world, proceeding out of a deep 
religious consciousness, to a more profound way of conceiving 
the relation between the divine creation and the preservation 
and government of the world, and between the natural and the 
suf)ernatural. It was he who first, after Origen, developed 
still farther the notion of a miracle ; and in his writings we may 
find the germ of all the profound remarks on this subject by 
the scholastic writers of the thirteenth century. Everything 
in the course of the world's history is, according to Augustin, 
the realization of that which from eternity was determined, in 
the divine ideas as a connected whole. In time that is realized 
only in a gradual manner, which in the divine ideas subsists at 
once. In this view no new thing can take place which had 
not been prefigured in this ideal plan of the world. Further- 
more, in the powers and laws which God originally laid in the 

* I^edeo igitar ad id quod Creator noster sdre nos voluit ; ilia vero, 
quee vel sapientioribus in hac vita scire permisit, vel omnino perfectis in 
alia vita scienda servavit, ultra vires meas esse confiteor. 

f Si enim pro viribos suis «\«kX\ix Vivi«.\A>^«LV>v\.cx«Biceudo plus capiat; 
si autem vires suce capaciia\is exs»l^^^^^^^^ftV^s^^ft«Jf»stt.«wwsb&« v.^ 
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creation is included everything which God causes to pro- 
ceed from these powers and laws in the whole course of 
nature, either with or without the agency of men, who serve as 
his instruments. " In one way," says Augustin, " all things 
subsist in the Word of God, where they subsist, not as things 
created, but as eternal ; in another, in the elements of the 
world, where whatever is destined to become, was created at 
once potentially ; and in another, in things which are created, 
after the causes, which were created at once — not at once, 
but each in its own time."* He combated the opinion which 
some entertained, that the world having once been created by 
God, everything else is produced by the world itself, as God 
has ordained and commanded, though God himself does nothing 
more. Against this theory he adduces the words in John v. 
17, and adds, '^ Let us believe, then, or, if we are capable of it, 
know, that God continues to work, down to the present mo- 
ment ; 80 that if his agency should be removed from created 
things all would perish. "t Now if we contemplate the ideal 
plan of the world just described, we shall find everything con- 
nected together. What is called miraculous, and what takes 
place according to the ordinary course of nature, are grounded 
alike in this plan. All is alike the work of God, without 
whose continued creative agency nothing can subsist. Yet 
everything which God does, does not stand related after the 
same manner to the powers implanted in nature at the creation. 
It is here necessary to distinguish that which God causes to 
spring out of these powers themselves, and that which pre- 
supposes superadded divine influences and powers. This con- 
stitutes the difference between the natural and supernatural. 
But still the supernatural is not anything that contradicts the 
course of nature ; for by virtue of God's all-embracing wis- 
dom, of the harmonious connection of all that God does, the 
nature of everything which was to come to pass, even under 
new, superadded influences, had been foreordained. We will 

* Hsec aliter in verbo Dei, ubi ista non facta, sed seterna sunt ; aliter 
in dementis mundi, ubi omnia simul facta futura sunt ; aliter in rebus^ 
qusBf secundum causas simul creatas, non jam simul, sed suo qmeque 
tempera, creantur. De Genesi ad literam, 1. VI. s. 17. 

f Sic ergo credamus, vel si possumus etiam intelligamus, usque nunc 
. operari Deum, ut si conditis ab eo rebus operatio ejus subtrahatur, inter- 
cident. Con&ss. 1. V. s. 40. 
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present what has here been unfolded in the words of Augus- 
tiii himself. " The elements of this corporeal world have their 
determined powers and properties ; that is, what each can do 
and cannot do, what can be produced or cannot be produced 
by moans of each. From these original causes of things pro- 
ceeds forth, in its own time, all that is produced ; but it is 
in the power of the Creator to make out of all this, in a way 
transcendino^ the ordinary course of nature, something other 
than what has its ground in those original causes ^vhich con- 
tain within them the seminal principles of all things. Yet 
notliing other than what is still included within those causes bs 
possible, that is, possible to be produced irom them by the 
divine being ;* for his almighty power is not an arbitraiy 
attribute, but the almighty power of Wisdom, and out of 
each thing he brin^, in its time, what he designed already at 
the creation to be able to bring out of it.''^ " God, the cre- 
ator of all nature," says Augustin, " does nothing contrary to 
nature ; for that must be conformable to the nature of each 
thing which He does, from whom the whole measure, number, 
and order of nature proceeds. We say, in no unbefitting man- 
ner, tliat God does something contrary to nature, when it is 
contrary to the course of nature known to us. This ordinary 
course of nature, which is known to us, is what we are wont 
also to call nature ; and when God does anything that is con- 
trary to this we call it a miracle. But against that highest law 
of nature, which is as far exalted above the knowledge of the 
godless as it is of the weak, God no more acts than he acts 
against himself."| 

* Super hunc autem motom carsomque remm nataralem, potestis 
Creatoris habet apad se posse de his omnibus facere alind, quam eorom 
quasi scmioales rationes habent ; non tamen id quod non in iis poscdt, vt 
de his fieri vel ab ipso possit. De Genesi ad literam, L IX. 8. 32. 

t Neque eoim potentia temeraria, sed sapicntise Tirtate, omnipoteos 
est, et hoc de unaquaque re in tempore suo facit, quod ante in ea fecit, 
ut possit. L. c. Hence he says, that the causales rationes qoas Deos 
mundo indidit, sint ad utrumqae modum babiles create ; sive ad istnm 
quo usitatissime temporalia transcummt sive ad ilium quo vsra-et imra* 
bilia fiunt, sicut Deo firaere placuerit, quod tempore eongmaL Ia c !• 
VI. 8. 25. 

I Deus, creator et conditor ommom natnraram, nilul caotra natoran 
iacit : id enim erit eoiqae rei nainTale,-qnod ille leoent, a quo est oniiu^ 
moduBf nnmems, ordo naturae. Sed contra naturam'iMii iaeoiignie diei- 
mus aliquid Deos facere, quod &cit contra id quod nof iuwB in oatars* 
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'' Thus Aug^tin diseerns the immediate agency of God in all 
nature, and looks upon miracles only as events suited to arouse 
the attention of those who pay no heed to the ag^ency of God 
which lies hidden under the ordinary course of nature. '' Who/' 
says he, ^' can contemplate the work of God by which this 
whole world is governed, and not be struck and overwhelmed 
with the wonderful ? If he contemplates the power of life in 
a. single seed*kemel it is a great thin^, calculated to fill the 
contemplator with amazement. But because men direct their 
attention to other things, and give no heed to God's works, in 
which they should daily find occasion for praising God, He 
has, as it were, kept certain things of a more unusual character 
in reserve, for the purpose of awakening men from their sleep 
to the worship of Himself by ^ miraculous sigus.' '' 

■p. d4. £ut here according to his own theory, '\ — It may be 
that Marcellus, whose theological interest was wholly absorbed 
^in-the doctrine of the Logos, did not turn his reflections on this 
point. At all events, if he had proceeded still further to un- 
fi)ld his own thoughts into clear consciousness, he must have 
been led to some such theory as the Sabellian. 

It is important to take particular notice of this contrariety 
in the system of Marcellus. On the one hand, by transferring 
all the passages of the New Testament relating to Christ, which 
seemed to him not to be decided enough on the absoluteness 
of the Logos, to the person of Christ formed by the ivipytia 
hpaariKtj of the Logos, he must have been led to ascribe to this 
latter the highest place in the creation. This, in &ct, harmo- 
nized well sJso with the view he took of the end and aim of 
redemption ; viz., that this appropriation of human nature by 
the Logos was designed, for the purpose of giving man the vic- 
tory over Satan, who had deceived and overcome him; to 
glorify human nature by exalting it to a divine life, and to 
bestow on it the highest dignity.* But, on the other hand, 

Hanc etism enim appellmms natnram, oo^itam nobis caTSom solitum- • 
one natorse ; contra qnem Dens com aliqmd fiicxt, mtrabilia nominantor. 
Contra illam vero-tammam natam legem, a notitia remotam siye impio- 
rum Bive adhnc hifirmonim, tarn Dens nullo modo hteity quam contra se 
ipsmn non fiieit Contra Fanstnm, 1. XXVI. c. 3. 

* In ezpoonding John xii. 28, Marcellus fays : *'Im )/ mrufitkiif rns 

Bmrip eLpP^anrn d^dfetrn itn^yd^tivmij tut) v«#««tij «ww '^^fMt^ \fi^, Swtv 
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his interest for the Logos-doctrine, which suppressed every 
other, forced him to convert Christ, as man, into a mere in- 
strument or means, which of itself must disappear as soon as 
the end should be attained which he was to subserve ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he must have sunk the humanity of Christ to tke 
nature of a mere accident, of which the Logt)s would in the 
end be wholly disencumbered. 

If later theologians fell into laboured and tortuous expla- 
nations of the epistle to the Colossians, because they were 
unwilling to find there the doctrine of Christ's divinity, Mar- 
cellus was driven to similar tortuous interpretations by an 
interest of the opposite kind ; namely, that he might not be 
required to suppose anything whereby the absoluteness of the 
Logos might seem to him capable of being impaired. Because 
he believed that by the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature, it was impossible to understand the 
Logos in himself, therefore the man formed by the opaoruni 
ivipyeia of the Logos must be understood by these words. 
And hence by the creation here ascribed to him, could be 
meant only the new spiritual creation, brought forth by Christ; 
and this in its effects must be extended also to the higher 
spirits, this being implied in the fdct that Christ after his 
resurrection was exalted above all the rest of creation. The 
first-bom is Christ, considered simply as the first new man, the 
centre of the whole creation, the end of all, by whom the 
unity of the creation was to be restored after the subjection of 
everything evil.* Accordingly, he referred also to this new 
creation produced by Christ, tiie words in Plroverbs viii. 22, 23 ; 
and in connection with this he brings what Paul had said, 
'^ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ," — ^understanding this as referring to the pre- 
determination of that which was to constitute the foundation of 



fjbfi fjbovov ttoTov rUt fr^«rc^«f airakXtiy^vai ^wXiiaf, euXXa xa) Tns v^ 
&y0^i^M d^wiiiveu lolns — and afterwards : *'Im v^i rod httfi»x«v <£«-«?«- 

v'euaXeifitTv ttet^Mmuei^, Easeb. c. MarcelL Ancyran. 1. II. f. 48, 49. 
* TlpMTortMf trvAi r0y ^^tirot xeutif Sbt6^»nroVf tig Sv vet iratrm antiu^ 

^^wvi^^tvva i* ri tupwuf tuti M Tns ySt iy nurif nttvk «i»' xmnhv nri^n 
ixrUteti fufA^alnt, C. Marcell. 1. II. f. 44. 
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the kingdom of God.* But as in his mind the personal Christ 
stood far in the back-ground, compared with the idea of the 
Logos — as in his view the whole depended simply on the tran- 
sient moment when the IpatrriKii iyipyeia of the Logos ani- 
mated the body — the question presents itself to him : For what 
purpose is this to continue when the end, the perfect redemp- 
tion, the complete victory over the kingdom of evil, shall have 
been attained, — when the redeemed shall, after the resurrec- 
tion, have attained to the perfect enjoyment of blessedness ? 
The Logos, in fact, took into union with himself the aapi, 
which was alien from him, only in order that that end might 
be attained. Marcellus appeals to the declaration of Christ : 
** The flesh profiteth nothing — it is the spirit that quickeneth." 
How then, he argued, should the flesh, that profiteth nothing, 
remain through all eternity united with the Logos, — how 
should the servant-form which he assumed, continue to abide 
with him evermore ? f Thus by his one-sided Logos-doctrine 
he was driven to the conclusion that the Logos would finally, 
when the end had been attained, once more emerge from that 
particular form of manifestation by means of the trap^ — would 
cast aside the human envelope — that the particular iiingdom 
of Christ would then come to an end, and only the universal 
kingdom, the universal being, and the universal agency of the 
Logos existing with the Father, continue to remain. In proof 
of this he adduced 1 Corinth, xv. 28, and the word "until" 
in Ps. ex. LJ 

It is made evident, how far the true point of moment in the 
doctrine of redemption was lowered by the tendency of Mar- 
cellus ; how the separating gulf betwixt God and the creature 
was once more obtruded to view, and the significance of 
Christ's personality lost sight of, when we find him saying — 
^^ Should any one, however, maintain that the human flesh 
was worthy of the Logos, inasmuch as the latter made it 

* BiftiXtev ftiv Tour»v 0y«^«e^Ary rhf xttrat vifMO. etvTou vr^ai'^wtitffav oIko- 
vfAtdtv, L. c. f. 45. 

f IIaIs iyX'^i^ ^'^ ^* y'if ^' 9Vg-»v xeti firiSiv ^(piXov^eiv [feipxei] iv t»7s 
fjkikXovffiV aiStrn ethr^ XvnrtXevffUf ^vfuvat rS Xcyy ; trSg tiu Tti> rev 

C. Marcell. 1. II. f. 44. 

X Ohxovv o^ot ma ia»u »;^u* fi KotTot Hvf^uxov aurou tlxovofAlot rt x» 
fitwiXiia. L. C. f. 51. 
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immortal by the resurrection, let him know, that not eYsry^ 
thing >vhich is immortal is on that account worthy of God: 
for Goci is greater than immortality itself — He, who by hii 
will can make even that which has no existence immortal 
But that everything immortal is not therefoi^ worthy of beiof 
taken into union with God, i» evident from this, tbat.tl» 
angels, though immortal, do not therefore come any neanr 
to unity with God."* Still, however, he must have been 
sensible into what straits he was driven by the position Trhieh 
he assumed ; in what conflict he became involved with IHb^ 
scriptural doctrine, which he desired to hold &8t. Theqnesdoa 
met him : What was to become then of the oap£ thii» ezarlted 
to immortality ? " The answer to this question," says he, 
^' transcends our knowledge. We see only through a glw 
darkly ; our knowledge is but in part. We shall come to the 
knowledp^e of this only when we see face to &oe. Questioa 
me not, then, on matters about whioh I have obtained no dis- 
tinct knowledge from holy writ. I cannot therefore say any* 
thing definite respecting this- divine mip^ united with the 
Logos. But then I believe the holy scriptures^ that there it 
one God, and his Logos, who proceeded from the Father, that 
through him all things might exist; but' who will j after the 
general restoration, subject himsdf to God and the Father, 
who has subjected all things to him, that so the Logos may 
be in God, as he was also before."! 

P. 95. But the more logical Photinus — •] Pfaetinus, 
bishop of Sirmium in Lower Pannonk,. and the sdiokr of 
Marcel lus, in still farther unfolding the doctrme he had 
received from his master, passed beyond the limita which tbs 
latter was disposed to fix. He could net rest satisfied with' 
the indefinite, uncertain manner in which Maroellus expressed 
himself respecting the humanity of Christ. In striving to 
resolve the contradiction which his predecessor had left stand- 
ing, he was pushed on further. While Marcellus had started 
with no other interest than that in behalf of the Logos-doe- 

'*' "Or/ oh «ray tftri^ d.i»¥»rov, rwrt el^w Biev' fctt^t^v yap xmi aiftiif n§ 
afiotvourldi o Bug, o t^ lavrtu (icvXtia'U xeti tet fjuii Srra ajfiaLvairm VM Sn*** 
f£tvos. "En ^\ oh vav to dfieivetTov Ivi^imt BtS a^iw ^,Xo»f Tn %m k^i 4V» 
«^X^^ x<xi i^eua-ias xeii dyyikous, aietvirovt Sfraf, /ttiih %M^^Uf n h«nrn 
Tou Ss0t7. Lj. c. f. 52> 

f C. Marcell. 1. II. 1. 53. 
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trine, and was conducted to his own peculiar theory respect- 
ing the nature and person of Christ only by his wish to hold 
this fast, Photinus, on the other hand, directed his attention 
to the whole doctrine concerning the person of Christ, and 
sought to frame to himself an adequate conception of this. 
Thus he came to a scheme altogether akin to Sabellianism. * 

He considered the Logos to be tiie divine reason, either the 
thinking reason hidden in God, or the reason revealing itself 
outwardly, and operative, the Xo'yoc kv^idderog or irpotpopiKoq. 
The name Son of God he would not apply to the Logos, but 
only to the Christ who appeared in time. It was not till the 
time when he was born of the Virgin Mary, that, according 
to Photinus, the existence of the Skm of God began. Before, 
be existed only in the divine idea, in the divine predetermina- 
tion. In this sense he explained those passages of the Old 
Testament, which were und(»rstood to speak of a pre- existence 
of' the Messiah.! Like Sabellius, he supposed a certain radia- 
tion of the divine essence in the form of the Logos constituted 
die personality in Christ. He supposed the human personality 
proceeded from a certain hypostasis of the Logos. Hence he 
is represented to have taught that the self-expanding essence 
of God constitutes the Son of God, or that the expansion of 
the divine essence is to be styled the Son.]: Photinus also, 
afler the same manner with Marcellus, taught that the par- 
ticular kingdom of Christ would come to an end when the 
final object of it should have been attained.§ He would 

* The theses opposed by the first council of Sirmium (ajd. 357) to 
the doctrines of Photinus, are specially important, as serving to fix the 
character of these doctrines. We find here the following formula: "Kt 

t See Epipban. hseres. 51 : 'o ^eyog Sv ru ^a.v(i ^y, a>X kv v\i%» On 

Daniel vii. 13.— Ttfi;« ^^^KaireBYyO^'nxMi ifXi^iy, ehx ^ ''«'' w«« y<r«'^ 
rk ^dvret afet^i^reu us eturiv' ivra^^fif }>\ ouw nv, Xoyeg 2i riv, KA6»Tt^ 

it kfui i xiyif. With this, too, agree the opposite positions of the council 
of Sirmium. 

% The Sirmium anathema runs.: E? ns ^^etvufo/juitfiv *rh* olvixit r#ir 

which belongs also the following : eS ns tov a,y{*firrov n /ti^os »urov I» 

§ The antithetic position in the Sirmiau confesnon of fkitb respecting 

Christ : OZ h Bu^tXtiety dtucTciiravfTos ovraj itecfiivu tlf rovg aiuvmif atrii^tfi/f • 
"EfTtu ykf Ki^ii^ifiMos |y ^f^^ tm/ vrar^eg, ou /liviv ty ri^ alivt rwr^^ aAX» 
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doubtless differ £rom Marcdlus, however, in this, that although 
he asserted a future terminatioo of the kingdom of Christ, yet 
be did not ext^id this also to the personality of Christ fonned 
by the radiation of the Logos, but attributed to the latter an 
eternal duration. Had not this been so, he assuredly would 
not have escaped from censure for so disparaging the dignity 
of ChrisL Moreover, it may be inferred from the antagonistic 
positions of the Sirmian council, that he referred the names 
** Holy Spirit " and " Piaraclete/' simply to the activity of God 
or of Christ. 

P. 98. In the ftexi plaee it was his opinion.'] Apollina- 
lis was no frioid to a stiff and disconnected supematuralism; 
but he was for having the supernatural so apprehended as to 
leave room for the recognition of nature in all its rights. 
The supernatural element must be conceived as existing in 
perfect harmony with the natural. This principle is expressed 
in the words: '^ Nature is not disturbed by its Creator;" by 
which is meant, that Grod never brings about supernatural 
events in such a way as to subvert the laws of nature ; as to 
destroy the particular form of an essence which has its ground 
in the laws of its nature. From this the conclusion would 
fdlow, which ApoUinaris himself deduces from his principle 
in the same connection with the passage above-cited, — that 
God uses all beings as his instruments in a way corresponding 
to their several natures ; thus, for example, he employs rational 
beings, gifted with formal freedom, in no such way as to 
destroy their peculiar nature as free beings — ^in no such way 
as to supersede what distinguishes them from beings governed 
by the necessary laws of nature. The important consequences 
which follow from the principle here expressed are sufficiently 
evident. 

P. 101. The lower and the higher principles in marCs 
ncUure,] Thus ApoUinaris supposed, — as it seemed to him 
necessary to do, in order to recognize Christ as God-man and 
the true unity in him, — that there is but one nature in Christ, 
the divine nature become human ; and but one motion of the 
will corresponding thereto ; and but one activity, as actuating 
the entire life; for everything in him, it is supposed, pro- 
ceeded from the immutable spirit as its moving principle ; just 
as in man, the entire life is determined and guided by the 
presiding soul. In a \eXX^T \a \>aB eoi'^et^t 3^N^aIl^ ApoUinaris 
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says : ^^ When the fulness of time was come, God sent his 
Son, born of a woman, that he might be the Son of Grod, — 
God according to the Spirit : the Son of man according to the 
flesh; the one Son — not two natures, one adorable nature, 
and another to which no adoration is due ; but one incarnate 
nature of the God Logos, to which, in its union with the flesh, 
one adoration is due."* The two natures, the divine and the 
human, he meant, are in him blended in one. He is to be 
acknowledged as Lord in this one nature composed of the 
deity and the humanity.^ In his work, written against the 
bishop Diodore of Tarsus, he says, '' The instrument and that 
by which it is moved produces, by its very nature, but one and 
.the same action; and where the action is one, there is also at 
the ground of It but one essence."J " Those persons would 
make impossibilities possible (bore a rock with the finger), 
who suppose that in Christ there were two spirits, a divine 
and a human ;§ for if every spirit determines itself freely in 
accordance with its own peculiar nature, it is impossible that, 
in one and the same subject, there should be two natures com- 
bined together, willing opposite things."|| '< As Paul nobly 
declares — ^in God we live, move, and have our being ; so too 
the will of God, through the Logos dwelling in the flesh, 
sufficed to move and animate that flesh, the divine activity 
taking the place of the soul."ir ^' He maintained that when 
two individual essences unite together, a neutral being is the 
result ; as in the case of the mule, the properties of the ass 
and of the horse are united, and as out of the mixture of two 

^etexof aiirou fM& ^^o^wvn^u. Maji scriptorum nova collectio, T, VII. 
1833, p. 16. 

t M4«B ffoyx^r^ r^ (pwu aivf^M^o* ray »v(i«9 jjyafigv. L. C. p. 16. 

X *0^y«My ««) ri xoivuv filetv o-t^f/xtv ao'trtXtTir rriv tvi^yutt*, ^ilt ^ jia/x 
h Ivi^ytteif (Met xeii h owiet, f^ia oL^ec yiyeuv otifiet tw Xoyeu «ai rtis ca^xog, 
L. C p. 20. 

§ A«»TvA.« yki^§v^i irirpaVf m %ue vmc; kv) Xoifrou 2oy/Mtrt^»vrtf. 

II El yiitp leZf fws eturaKpUTM^ ifrt thtXM B^tXvfJMTt xctra. (pv^tv xncufAivof, 
ikivvmrif . i^rtv it» xeti r^ eturSi it^oxtifMf^ wo r»hs rivavTm BiXtvrett aXXij- 
Xois 9wtMra»x*n, Maji T. VII. p. 76. 

^ *Eitt%i ypt^ iLpt^fK TiavKos fio^ fv r^ ^uvtox^utmi Bt^ i*'f*^* i^** xtvov" 
ftt^ac xai u-fHiVf li^xtt xa) fiotot ri avrtv StXn/MC, dm U rn ^xext fxfivii- 
^t^frof yJyUf iTMf T« rctuTnv_ T^uotoiM xai xtnTv^ av«i*kn^v9%% ti\\ ^\vtt.\ 
vti^yilett r»v riif ^tfxvf riifn xnt r«u av^^MTiVftU mt . lu. ^.^. %^^« 

VOL. FI. ■ ^ ^ 
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different colours results a third. But nothing formed oQt of 
mich a combination has the properties of two opposite kinds 
complete, but partially mixed. Such is the union of (jod 
and man in Christ. He is therefore neither wholly man mt 
wholly God, but a mixture of God and man."* 

P. 101. A name which eould not othertcue be ascribed to 
him,'] As Apollinaris supposed that the s|Mrit properly con- 
stitutes tlie man ; and as, instead of the human spirit, he sup- 
posed the divine, immutable spirit, the Logos in Christ ; so 
in this view of the matter he might say, that the Logos Vas 
man before his appearance in humanity, understanding in this 
sense those passages where Christ speaks of his beaSag with 
the Father before the creation. " The man Christ," says he, 
*' in following this connection of ideas,'!' pre-existed ; not as 
though the spirit, that is God, was a different being from 
Christ himself, but so that the Lord was the divine spirit in 
the nature of the God-man.| In tliis way only is it possible 
to understand how he existed before his birth on earth ; how 
he was before all things ; was of the same race with 6od."§ 
Hence, he says, Christ did not become man, but he became as 
man ; namely, he was not of the same essence with man in 
the most exalted part of his nature. H 

P. 103. According to this connection of ideas — .] The 
Logos remains still the inmiutable, infinite, omn^Nresent 
being; and yet his activity is one which is limited by the 

* Mc0-0rf)Tif yivmrmi thttrnrttf Sua^tf^MV us tf ffwiXfiov^eUff ig f» nft^iy 
liioTfis o*ov xa) T^'fTtft;, xoti if yTjtuxi ^^/Aetn thtovftf Xtvxau xai ftiXKftf' 
di^tfj^ia 3« fAiffirns ixari^as txt* ^as aLx^OTureiS i| okozXn^Uy oAJLc fM^uwS 
WijMi/AtyfcUeis' /Aurtrns ^* Sitfv tuu if$^m9rmt iy Xfi^rf mut S^ »3n S^^ 
9fs o3^s tun Sitff, aX\k Bt<S »cl difi^(^tv fis^» L. C. p. 310* 

t After having thus expounded the sense which such expressioDS 
have in the connection of ideas in Apollinaris, it is needless to enter at 
large into the refdtation of those arbitrary interpretati<x]8 of bis meaoing, 
which men have indulged in on speenlative grounds to which Apollisaris 
was utterly a stranger. 

^ Ka) ^^cv'Tci^xu o avS^at^rog X^i^riff tifx, is iri^ou ivrts 9^* mtrtf rtv 
^vtufiitTos, rovr' irri rev ^tw, etXX* ms rw xa^iw ft r^ tw Bimt M^f' 
(piffti Biiov ^vutfMtros Srros. Gregor. Nyss. Antirrhetic. p. 149. 

^ U^e'C^a^XUf 4-nf iv y^ ytnn^ittti ir^i ituvrttf itveu, r^pt(pitXm ttfMt. I* 
C. p. 191. 

II OvK &f6^^9Sy »>^* »n &*t(tirtttf, ^Jrt MX ofe«9wnss tZ wfiftHtm v*^' 
TO xv^tdrarcv, Autirrhetic. p. 177. Hence the title <^ the book refuted 
by Gregory of Nyssa: *Aw»isJits «nfJ rns 3ii«f rnpuinms tm9 »m^ ifu'wfo 
M^pu^w, L. c p. 186. 
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<rdf£.* Also by virtue of the crdpi animated by him, he takes 
part in the passion.! This capacity of suffering in the ffdp^ 
passes over to the Logas, as the ordp^ receives the divine 
animating powar of the Logos into itself. But how is it 
possible to conceive of any such thing, except on the sup- 
position that a personality distinct from the infinite L(^os 
proceeds from the influence which the Logos exercises on the 
adpl? And the idea of an intermediate being, which is 
neither wholly God nor wholly man, would lead, in fact, to a 
theory of that very kind which Apollinaris was solicitous to 
avoid. It is difficult to form, fix)m the fragments which have 
come down to us, any clear idea of the manner in which 
Apollinaris would explain to himself the prayer of Christ, 
that if possible the cup of agony might pass £nom him. On 
. the one hand, he considered this as conclusive evidence, that 
He who was entering upon his sufferings distinguished his 
own will from that of the Almighty Father.| On the other, 
he maintained, against his adversaries, that this was not, as 
they supposed, the will of the man from the earth, but the 
win of the God who descended from heayen.§ We can explain 
this only by supposing, that since Apollinaris ascribed to the 
LfOgos the capacity of suffering which was in the aap£, ac- 
counting in this way for those words of the. prayer, he con- 
sidered hhnself therefore warranted to find here a proof of 
suffering, and yet to attribute it to the Logos himself, by whom 
the ffdpl was animated. 

P. 117. He has adopted them as his children."] ^^An 
essential union,'* Theodore supposed, ^' could truly subsist only 
between beings the same in essence ; not between those unlike 
in essence; for in the latter case, there must be a union of 
elements differing in kind."|j 

* Respecting Christ's relation to the Father, he says : AuuatM fukf t^v 
vApyuet* xetret ffa^Ktt, V^t9uv ^\ xark xnvfAa (the divine essence* the 
animating spirit). The Uortis v iv ivfafAu and the xara aa^xa tUs Ih^ 

ytittS iuti^tffts* L. C. p. 194. 

f The ^»^ fwnriin ^^og ro ou^eiyiev fiytfjttovixov, il^atxittthiva otvrZ xarei 
TO 9tet6nrtx09 \etvrnt teat Xx^vg-a 70 ^tTcv oixuathv, Maji, T. VII. p. 301. 

% Et ifOfitnif xa) xoneavot vrts ^ar^ixtis obvicti i W\ 70 ^aiog xai rov 
^T«tu^c9 if^ifAiftf Sr, «•«? iv ayotviet ynofAivof gr^^nv^tra^ x.t.X. L. C. p. 203. 

§ "Ovt TO SiXfifJUt TWTo fii9V tl^nrat oh* avi^ei^ccu tcv ix ytigf xu,6i»i 

]| 'O 79/9 »«T* fiUMP IvtiffUtS Wi fMW* 7WV AfMOUVlMV VkV.«v6\\)<r«M VA<y%«. 
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F. 118. Share in all the honour, glory, and daminum be- 
longing to himself, '\ It is owiog to the union of the natures 
by the divine good pleasure, says Theodore, that the same , 
name is, by homonymy, given to both ; that they partake of 
the same dominion, dignity, power ; and that they are never 
separated; — by virtue of all which the two eonstitate ODe 
person, indeed, they are called one.* 

P. 118. The human nature has been taken up into fellow- 
ship with the divine."} " This kind of union," said he, 
^^ keeps the two natures unmixed and undivided ; both become 
thereby one person ; there is one will and one activity, and 
accordingly, one dominion/'f 

P. 124. Nestorius — belonged — among the disciples of the 
Antiochian doctrine,'] He was accustomed to oppose to the 
tvwfTiQ Kar ovalav, Kara (jtveriv, to the tytatriQ kqt cv^riav, 
Kara ^iXrieriv. The former appeared to him to be contra- 
dictory to common sense, and irreconcileable with the immu- 
tability of the divine essence. { 

iwt 2« v£f tri^owffitit itiypwffrmtf ffvyxuwuif tsftu xafm^ig w %»»i(U9H- 
Collectio Maji, T. VII. p. 69. 

*** 'H tear tu^xietv riiv (pvctetf Xittffts fMAf ifa/p»rip»n t^ rns i/uttvfuts 
Xayea iayd^trat rh* it^ortiyo^iat, rhf athhrriaf, viit otnetcrt'un, riii9 M9f 

avrhv 9'^oc-^T9V »«) ytwfAMv fcai XtycfuAfu, Maji, 1. C p. 69. 

t 'O rnt fttf* tVhsnUtf hmfftus t^ivts, i^vyxj^ovf ^vXa^^tn.^n^ *"* 
aitat^irouf tv ttfiipori^MV ri t^o^mtow itiKfv^tty *ui ftlet* rnr Wi^ytMf ftfr* 
rn; i^efiinns revrcig fAWg avfitvrmg xeti ^w^ovuks, Maji, 1. C p. 69. 

^ As he expresses himself in the foIIowiDg ^gment : T« «««-' Attn 
Xoy^j <pv9it <^vfft( ov^ fMvrai X'^f*^ a(petvtffMti' wKirt ya^ mtrettg ni^im » 
rev ^u( tlfKt Xoy$f* h })\ xark tqv SiX*}«'iV ipm^is xai rrif ivi^yutUf clt^^ 
rtvf etvretf rfi^tt xeii dhmfirwif fiMf aurm ^tixfvra ^t^tmfitVfV ^' 
SiXfi9-iv xot) rh tu^yttetf. And in the second fragment, the »«/ uieitr^f" 
Kce) ^u9-tf hvfts is rejected as untenable, and the xat tvhxiiif httrit, p*' 
TMv hyMfAivMit i^e^tit^ouffi SfXqr/y x») ivipyitetf maintained. Maji, T. VII* 
1833, p. 69. 
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Abbo, abbot of Fleury, vi. 35 

Abderrhaman II., Arabian calif, v. 
466 

A%fi^« vroinra, "V. 278 

Acbmed Ibn Foszlani, y. 433, n. 

Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims, vi. 
32 

Adalbero, bishop of Laon, t. 83, n. 

Adalbero, bishop of Metz, vi. 81, 92 

Adalbert of Bremen or Hamburg, v. 
448 

Adalbert of Magdeburg, v. 447 

Adalbert of Prague, v. 444, 457 

Adalbert, Markgrave of Toscana, vi, 
30 • 

Adaldag, archbishop of Hamburg and 
Bremen, v. 398 

Adalhard I., abbot, v. 375 

Adalhard II., abbot, v. 376 

Adalward, bishop, v. 402 

Adam of Bremen, v. 400 

Addnia, abbess, v. 100 

Adelaide, queen, vi. 40 

Adelard, abbot of Corbie, vi. 146, n. 

Adelbert, Frankish errorist, v. 77. 
Opposed to churches dedicated to 
apostles, 78. Opposed to pilgrim- 
ages to Rome, 79. Respect paid 
to him, 79. A prayer of his, 80. 
His arrest, 82. Final fate, 86 

Adelman, bishop of Brescia, vi. 221 

Adelmar of Angouleme, vi. 350, n. 

Adeodat (Dieudonn^, vi. 349 

Adeodatus, pope, v. 266 



Adoptianism, its author, v. 218. 
Account of the doctrine, 220. Its 
opponents, 226. Its condemnatiou 
at Regensbui^, 226. At Frankt'ort- 
on-the-Main, 228 

Adoptio, V. 218 

Advocati, v. 139, n. 

^neas, bishop of Paris, vi. 313 

Afternach, v. Ill 

Agatho, pope, v. 267 

Aggerhuus, v. 410 1 

Agil, among the Bavarians, v. 51 

Agnes, empress, vi. 71, n. 

Agnoetism of Felix of Urgelis, v. 225 

Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, vi. 9. 
His zeal against the corruption of 
the clergy, 95. Against the too 
artificial psalmody, 116. His book 
concerning images, 117. Against 
the Tempestarii, 117 

Agrestius, v. 53, n. 

Ahito, bishop of Basle, vi. 152 

Aidan, bishop of Northumberland, 
V. 27. His conduct with respect 
to the difference in the time of 
celebrating Easter, 31 

Albrich, V. 108 

Alcuin, abbot — his advice with re- 
gard to the conversion of the 
Saxons, v. 106. Warnings ad- 
dressed to Charlemagne, 106. Ad- 
vice with regard to the mission 
amongst the Avares, 113. Op- 
posed to the punishment of death, 
142. Against the punishment of 
those who had taken refuge in an 
asylum, 144, n. On the spiritual 
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power of the papacy, 168. His 
view of tribunals over the pope, 
168. Zeal for tlie promotion of 
the predicatorial office, 170. Of 
the study of the Bible, 171. On 
pilgrimages, 181. On ^e festival - 
of All Saints, 185. Events of his 
life, 212. Master of the schola 
Pnlatina, 213. Improves* the La- 
tin version of the Bible, 215. 
Master of the school at Tours, 214. 
His death, 215. His stand against 
Adoptianism, 229. His proposal 
for the refutaUon of Felix, 231. 
His part in the oomposition of the 
Libri Carolini, 324, d. 

Alexander II., jxjpe, yL 71. 

Alfred the Great, vi. 172. 

Alphanus, archbishop of Salerno, vi. 
76, n. 

Alubert, v. 101 

A 1 varus of Cordova, ▼. 4€4 

Amalarius of Mets, vi. 1 52. 

Amandus, episc. regionar. in Ghent, 
v. 54. Among the Slavonians, 55. 
Becomes bishop of Maestricht, 55 

Ampulla Remensis, t. 10, n. 

Amulo of LyoB.5, vi. 203 

Amund, Swedish king, t. 401 

Anastasius, disciple of Maximus, v. 
264 

Anastasius II.. Greek empeix>r, v. 271 

Annstasius, patriarch of Antioch, v. 
160, n. 

Anastasius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, V. 289 

Anathema, vi. 153 

Andrew, king of Hungaiy, v. 461 

Andrew (Andreas), biographer of Ari- 
aid, vi. 63, n. 

Andrew the Caljbite, v. 304 

Anegrey, v. 40 

Angelai'ius, disciple of Methodius, v. 
441 

Anglo-Saxons in Britain, v. 13. Their 
conversion, 16. See Augnstin, 
Britain 

Anna, Greek princess, wife of Wlad- 
imir, v. 453 

Anschar (Ansgar), monk, v. 375. 



His education, 375. His visions 
and longing after the missionary 
calling, 377. His labours in Den- 
mark and Sweden, 379. Sent bv 
Lewis tibe Pkms to pope Gregory 
IV., 8S1 Labours in Sweden, 
383. His death, 395 
Ansegis, archbishop of Sens, vi.29 
Anselm, archbishop of Lucca, vi. 68. 

Chosen pope (Alexander II.), 71 
Ansfrid, abbot of Nonantula, vi. 293, 



n. 



Ansverus, monk, v. 449 
Anthropology in the Western chuich, 

vi. 294 
Anthropomorphism, vi. 238 
Avriipwinttf V. 293 
Apocrisiarii, y. 161 
Apologeticus martyrum of Eulc^ss, 

V. 472 
Apologies for Christianity against 

MehamnMdanism, ▼. 121 
Arabians, religious conditi<m of^ in 

the time-of Mohammed, v. 116 
Archdeacons, their greet autborii^, 

V. ] 52. Laws in relation to tkeo,. 

153, n. 
Archicapellani, ▼. 150 
Ardgar, miasionarj ib SweioB, v. 

385 
Arefast, vi. 353 
Arevurdis^ or children of the Sua, vi* 

341 
Argaum, v. 353 
Ariald preaches against the ooirap- 

tion in Milan, vi. 61. Assassin- 
ated at Milam, 7^ 
Arians, their activity among tks 

newly converted nations, v. 5, a. 
Amo, au^bishop of Sakbaig,aiBoag 

the Avares, v. 113 
Amolph, archbishop of Bheima, vi* 

32 
Amolph of Carintfaia, ▼. 440 
Amulph, archbishop of Orleans, vi. 

33 
Amalph^ biognqiher of Ariald, vi. 

63 
Arras, sect there^ vi. 355% Thai 

doctrines, 355. S^fnod against 
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ftem, 357. Th«ir re-appearaace, 
357 

Axtabasdns, asarper, v. 296 

Asoelin, nioDk, vi, 

AsceticiflA amoE^ the Izish monks, 
T. 27 

Asser of Sherbajmc^ vi, 172 

ArvwrM, v. 365 

Afiylums, r. 148 

Athingaoians, sect, tL 347 

Atte, bkhop of Veroelli, labours to 
XBoproye the church constitutiofi, 
Yu do. Against judgmeats of 
God, 147. His writiogs, 175 

Anher^ monk, y. 378 

Aagustin, abiwi in Rome, among the 
Ai^lo-SaxoBS, V. 14. Made a 
bishop, 18. Archbishop^ 19. His 
primacy in the English churdif 20. 
Seeks to form a union with the 
ancient British diarchy 21* His 
death, 23 

Anrelius, fanatic, v. 469 

Avares (Huns), planting of Christie 
anity among tfa«my y. 118 

Ayitus, bishop of Vienne, his labonrs 
among the Burgandiaas, v, 6. On 
the consecration of the churches of 
heretics, 6, n., 7, b« On the con- 
version of CloTis, 10, B.; 11, B. 
Opposed to judgm^ts of God, 
179 

Aymar, rdbrmer of monachism, yi. 

102 
Azymites, yj. 337. 

B. 

Baanes, « pv^m^of^ head of the Panli- 

cians, y. 346 
Bangor, monastery, v. 12 
Bardanes. See Philippicus 
Bardas, imcle of Michael III., his 

treatment of Ignatius, yi. 302 
Bardo, archbishop of Mentz, yi. 

141, n. 
Bartholomew of Crypta Ferrata, yi. 

43, 111 
Basilius Macedo, Greek emperor, yi. 

261. Position taken by him in 



the controyersies betwixt the Greek 
and Western churches, 314 
Basilius II., Greek emperor, yi. 

830 
Basilius, teacher of the Bogomiles, 

yi. 346, n. 
Bavaria, planting of Christianity in, 
V. 51. Heretical doctrines taught 
there, 52 
Beatus, opponent of Adoptianism, v. 

226. 
Bede, Venerable, on the Scottish 
monks, v. 31. £yents of his life, 
210 
Beia, king of Hungary, v. 461 
Belitza* first seat of a b^hopric in 

Moravia, v. 433, n. 
Benedict ef Aniane, abbot, v. 231. 

Beformer of monachism, yi. 97 
Benedict YI., pope, v. 455 
Benedict IX. (Theophylact), pope, 

vi. 42 
Benedict X., pope, vi. 59 
Benedictus, Polish monk, v. 460 
Benedictus Biscopius, abbot, y. 

163, B. 
Benedictus Levita, deacon at Mentz, 

vi. 6, n. 
Benefices, disposal of church, vi. 77 
Berengar 11. Italian king, yi. 31 
Berengar of Tours, vi. 47. His cf. 
ferts in behalf of science, 176. 
His education, mode of teaching, 
and controversies respecting i^e 
LonTs supper (comp. doctrine of 
the Lord's supper), 221. De- 
yelc^Koent of his doctrine, 225 
Berengarians, vi. 257 
Beigen, district in Norway, v. 410 
Bemo of Burgundy, reformer of mo- 
nachism, yi. 101 
Bemrieder, canonical priest, v. 50 
Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim, yi. 

89, n. 
Bersetkers, v. 413 
Bertha, queen of Kent, v. 14 
Bertha, wife of Eobert of France, vi. 

41 
Bible, study of the, v. 1 71 
Bilgard, liexttic, Vv» "ife^ 
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Bobbio, r. 46 

Bogomiles, yi. 345 

Bogoiis, Bulgarian prince, r. 423 

Bohemia, spread of Christianity in, 
V. 442 

Boles]av the Cruel of Bohemia, v. 
443 

Boleslav the Mild, v. 443 

Bouiface, father of the German 
church, his origin and education, 
V. 62. His first journey to Fries- 
land, 63. In Utrecht and Bome, 
63. In Thuringia, 64. With 
Willibrord of Utrecht, 64. In 
Hessia and Thuringia, 64. In 
Bome, 65. His confession of 
faith, ordination, and oath, 65. 
Design of his mission, 69, n. His 
labours compared with those of 
the Irish missionaries, 67. Boni- 
face in Thuringia, 68. Character 
and success of his labours, 69. 
His care to provide for religious 
instruction, 71. His preaching 
and study of the Scriptures, 71. 
His efforts to promote spiritual 
culture, 72. His opponents, 73. 
His scruples of conscience in re- 
spect to holding intercourse with 
huch, 74. Boniface in Bome and 
Bavaria, 75. His inlSuence with 
Carloman and Pipin, 75. His 
foundations of bishoprics and ar- 
rangement with regard to synods, 
76. His report on Aldebert, 78. 
His conduct towards him, 82. Bo- 
niface not a worker of miraclet:, 
82. Boniface on Clement, 85. 
On the hindrances to marriage 
arising from the relation of god- 
parents, 84. His controversy with 
Virgilius, 87. His plainness of 
speech towards pope Zacharia.s, 
87. Boniface strives to give a 
fixed organization to the German 
church, 88. Boniface appointed to 
the archiepiscopate without a par- 
ticular diocese, 89. His quarrel 
with the bishop of Cologne, 89, n. 
His labours in behalf of \]ke im&- 
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sion among the Frieslanders, 89. 
Boniface dq>oses Gewillieb, bishop 
of Mentz, 91. Wishes to make 
Lull archbishop, 92. Anoints the 
major-domo Pipin as king, 95. 
His solicitude for the E^Ush 
church, 95. His letter to Fulrad, 
96. His quarrel with Hildeg^, 
bishop of Cologne, 97. Boniface in 
Friesland — his martjrrdom there, 
99. His qvposition to martial 
service by the clergy, 140. Against 
the abuse of the rights of patron- 
age, 153, n. His i^uence in pro- 
moting the change of relations 
between the Frank and the Roman 
churches, 164. On changes iu 
the system of church penance, 
188, n. 

Boniface IV., pope, v. 185 

Bonosus, whether his doctrines were 
spread among the Bavarians ? v. 
52 

Boruchtiarians, v. 60 

Borziwoi, duke of Bohemia, v. 442 

Boso, monk, v. 445 

Bregenz, v. 46 

Bremen, bishopric there, v. 112 

Britain, seminaries for Christianity 
and Christian education, v. 12. 
Anglo Saxon Heptarchy, 14. Re- 
lation of the ancient church there 
to the new church amoi^ the 
Anglo Saxons, 21. Condition of 
the church there at the thne of 
Augustine's death, 23. Differences 
betwixt the Brittanico- Scottish 
and the Anglo Saxon Frankish 
(Romish) churches, 31 

Brunehault, v. 44 

Bruno, bishop of Segni, vi. 55, n. 

Bruno, bishop of Toul (Leo IX), vi. 
47 

Bulgaria, spread of Christianity in, 
V. 422 

Bulosudes, Hungarian prince, v. 455 

Burburg, v. 76 

Burgundians, their conversion and 
Arianism, v. 5. Photinian doc- 
\.i\xi«s> ^xsvQW^ tUem^ 52 
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Cadalous, bishop of Parma (Hono- 

rios II.), vi. 71 
Cssarius, bishop of Aries, t. 4, vi. 
145 

Callinice, v. 337 

Calfiopas, exarch, y. 260 

CamalduleDsians, Ti. 104 

Cambray, sect in. See Arras. 

Canonical life of the clergy, v. 146 
Canonization of saints, yi. 143 

Canterbury, archbishopric of, v. 21 

Canute the Great, v. 399. Goes to 
Rome, 399. Zealous for Christi- 
anity, 399 

CapitcUa, yi. 147. n. 

Capitularies of Charlemagne, on the 
admission of iree men into the 
spiritual order, v. 134. On ad- 
mission of slaves into the monastic 
order, 138, n. On the participa- 
tion of the clergy in the affairs of 
war, 140. On the treatment of 
persons sentenced to death who 
took refage in asylams, 144. On 
Sends, 1 48, n. On attendance upon 
parochial worship, 150. Against 
archdeacons taken from the laity, 
151. On ecclesiastical language, 
177. Against divination and am u- 

[ lets, 177. Against consulting the 
Scriptures for oracles, 178. On 
judgments of God, 180 On ex- 
ternal works, 180. Against the 
worship of new saints, 184. 
Agninst vagabond penitents, 193 

Oarbeas, Paulician, vi. 341 

Cardag, Nestorian missionary, v. 123 

Cardinal, signification of the title, 
vi. 60, n. 

Carloman, v. 75, 76, 90 

Carthwig, Hungarian bishop, v. 459 

Cassiodore, v. 208, n. 

Castle-priests, v. 150 

Catenae, v. 233 

Catharist<«, vi. 361, n. 

Catholicus, vi. 344 

Celibacy, made valid by Hildebrand, 
vi. 61 
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Chapter of cathedral, origin of thd 
title, V. 147, n. 

Charibert, King of the Franks, v. 
129 

Charlemagne endeavours to convert 
theSaxons, V. 111. Assigns to mis- 
sionaries their spheres of labour, 
112. Proposes to make Hamburg 
a metropolitan see, 115. Restores 
free ecclesiastical elections, 130. 
His ordinances with regard to 
general assemblies, 132. On 
asylums, 144. On the judicature 
of bishops, 145, n. Founds the 
Frank empire in Italy, 165. His 
coronation as emperor, 165. His 
disposition towards the popes, 

167. Increases the territorial 
possessions of the Romish church, 

168. Procedure with regard to 
Leo III., 168. A zealous pro- 
moter of preaching, 169. Pro- 
cures the publication of a homili- 
arium, which he accompanies with 
a preface, 174. Approves of judg- 
ments of God, 179. A zealous 
promoter of learning, 215. His 
proceedings with regard to Adop- 
tianism, 231. An opponent of 
the II. Nicene council, 334. See 
Capitularies, Libri Carolini. 

Charles, duke of Lotharingia, vi. 32 

Charles the Bald, of France, his let- 
ter to Hadrian II., vi. 26. Pro- 
motes the sciences, 162 

Charles Martel, maj. dom., v. 61 

Chazars, inhabitants of the Crimea, 
V. 433 

Childebert, king of the Franks, his 
law against idols, v. 11 

Childeiic III., king of the Franks, 
V. 94 ■ 

Chilperic, king of the Franks, on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, v. 125, n. 
His complaints of the power of 
the bishops, 139 " 

China, Nestorians spread Christianity 
in, V. 123 

Chosru Parvis, king of the Pftmaj\%^ 

v.iie 
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Chozil, turn of Piiyjbna, ▼. 436 

Chraxnnus, v. 143 

Chrod^^an^ of Meiz, on the ateiu- 
sion of bond-men into the spiritual 
ord«', V. 134. Founder of the 
canonical life of the clergy, bis 
rule, 146. On preaching, 169. 
A leaious {aromoter of church- 
psaboody, 175 

Church, in redation to the State, v. 
125. Considered aa a lepresenta- 
tive €>( God, 126. Inflnenoe of 
the Frank moaarchs in it growing 
ont of their power of appointing 
bishops, 127. Laws of the Church, 
influence of the State upon them, 
130. Exemption oi the Chureh 
from State burdens, 183. Pro- 
tects slaves, 134. Ite possessions, 
139. Insecurity of its landed 
estates, 139. Taxation of, 139. 
Influence of the chordi on adbunis- 
tration of justice, 141. Asyluns, 
143. Internal org€tni9atkm of the 
Church, 146. Churdi yisitatioas, 
147. D^anktah church, inage- 
worship in the, 323. Farticipatien 
of this dburch in the image-con- 
troversies under Charlemagne, 
324. Greek diurch, state of 
learning in the, 238. f nflnence of 
monachism in it, 233. Dialectic- 
mystical tendency in it, 234. 
linage-worship in it^ 278. Jtomish 
church, efiurts to enlarge its au- 
thority, 161. Belation to the 
English church, 163. To the 
Prankish church, 164. Image- 
worship predominant in it, 322. 
Its participation in the image- 
controvendes, 322 

Church bailiffs, 139, n. 

Church constitution, history o^ in 

the fourth period, vi. 1 
Church discipline, v. 188 
Church elections, aoMwg the Franks, 
V. 127. Laws against interfering 
with the freedom of, 128. Re- 
stored by Charlemagne, 130 
Ciurch language, how tht 1.«*hv \ 



came gradually to be recognized 
as such, V. 177 
Chmdi offices, filling iif theei, vi. 

78 
Churdi penance, perfoooed prirateij, 
y. 188. Instructions with r^gsrd 
to the administratioB of it, 189. 
Pecuniary fioea introdiiced, 1^. 
Severer kinds 4tf penancp, 193. 
Church pcnaace in the ftmrth 
period, rL 148 

Church-psahnody^ in the Fzaskish 
ehujch Impreved by Pipin, v. 175. 
Bemodelled by Chariemagne^ 176. 
Influence of Gregory the Great 
on it, 195. Agobard of Lyons 
zealously opposed to it, vi. 116 

Chtireh veasels, profined by the 
iconoclasts, v. 299 

CJAudios of Turin, vt 116. Ac- 
cused of AiignisBi and of Adop- 
tianians 117. His doctrine^ 118. 
Hie btt)lical coKBaentaries, 121. 
Opposed to pilgrimages and to the 
Wordnp of saints, 123. Accused 
as a hectic, 182. fiia death, 132 

Clement II., pope, vi. 46 

CkmesA, of^Kment of Boni&oe, v. 
83. On the aathenty of the 
dinrc^-fathcn and oi ooimcils, on 
the marriage of bishope, 83. On 
the hindrances to marriage as 
cnstonarily received, 83. On the 
doctrine of Christfs deeoent to 
Hades, 84. On predestinatioeaBd 
restoration, 85. Last ev«its of 
his life, 85 

Clement, arotibisbop^ hia Ii^bours ia 
Bulgaria, v. 440, n. 

Clerid aoephali, vi. 96 

Clotaire II., v. 129 

Clotilda, V. 7 

Qovis, king of the Salian Franks, 
his conversion, v. 10. Its influ- 
ence, 11 

Codex canonum, vi. 20 

Codran, a pagan, v. 413 

Colbein, v. 411 

Colmann, biflh<^ of Nortliumbcrlaad, 
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Colmnka, abbot aittong tbe PictB, t. 
12 

ColumbsD, abbot, nissioiiaiy among 
the Flunks, ▼. 39. His nde, 41. 
. Hift contests and difficulties, 43. 
On synods, 43. His contests with 
Brtmfifaaalt and TMenri 11., of 
Bvrgiuuiy, 44. His baniiihment, 

45. At Tuggen, 45. At Bregenz, 

46. Founds Bobbio, 46. His 
oondnct towaids the Roman 
^vrch, 46 

Comgall, abbot of Bangor, v. 12, 39 

GommaBion of iafimts, Ti. 212 

Compositiones, t« 72, 189 

Gonstans^ Greek emperor, his edict, 
Tvw»t rfff itUrtmt, T. 255 

Constantia, qoeen of France, vi. 35 

Constantme the Great, first creates a 
court-clergy, v. 149, n. Deeds of 
gift forged in his name, 168 

Constantine Cyj^uiras, monk, r. 422 

Constantiniis, pope, y. 272 

Gonstantinus, bMwp of Nacolia, v. 
280, 284 

Gonstemtinus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, V. 802. Executed, 307 

Gwistantinas Copronymus, Greek em- 
peror, T. 295. Said to hare been 
opposed to iAie worship of Mary 
imd of the saints, 301. Enemy of 
the monks, opposed to relics, to 
deyotionists,S05. Opposed to Sia- 
rcxdgf 307 

GonstaidannB Monomachus, vi. 335 

Gonstantinus Fhilosophus (Cyrill), 
V. 432 

Canstantinus Pogonatnt, Greek em- 
peror, V. 267 

Gonstaniiniis (Silvanns), head of the 
Paulicians, t. 341 

Gonstantinus the younger, Greek em- 
peror under the guardianship of 
Irene, v. 310, vi. 269, n. 

Gorbinian, among the Bavarians, v. 
54 

Gouncils and Synods : — 

Irish (an. 456). On wives of 

the ckrgy, v. 73, n. 
I. at Orleans (an. 511). On 



GouncOs and Synods, eonUmted-—'' 

cooficcratien of the churches 
of heretics, v. ^ n. On ad- 
mission to the spiritual order, 
134^11. AgaiMtoraclee taken 
from the sacred scriptures, 178 
At J^^^MWfsai, (as. 517). On pro- 
tection of riaves, r. 138, n. 

II. at Orleans^ (aa. 533). On 
obbiioBS in b^ialf of suicides, 
V. 141, n. 

At Ckrnwnty (an. 535), on ec- 
clesiastical elections, v.l28, n. 

III. at Orlecutt, (an. 538), on 
the interstitia, v. 27 

IV. at Orleans, (an. 541), on 
the abnse of rights of patron- 
age, V. 152, n. 

V. at Orleans^ (an. 549), on ex- 
communication of masters who 
break their word, 138, n^ On 
eeoleaiastical dections, 128, n. 
On care for prisoners, 144 

At Paris, (aa. 557), on ecclesias- 
tical elections, v. 129 

At Xaintes, (an. 564), on ac- 
count of the depositicm of Eme- 
ritus of Xaiates, v. 129 

II. at Braga, (an. 572), on 
church-visitations, v. 147 

At Auxerre, (an. 578), on obla- 
tions ia behaif of stiicides, 
V. 141, n. Against supersti- 
tion, 177, n. 

IIL at Ibledo, (an. 589), on 
judges attending the assem- 
blies of bishops, ▼. 144, n. 

At Wigorn, (an. 601), on diffei^ 
ences in the English church, 
V.22 
* Ffxink council, (an. 602), on di- 
versity in eoclesiaMicalusages, 
V.43 

Frank, (an. 613), for the spread 
of Ghristianity, v. 51 

V. at Farts, (an. 615), on free 
ecclesiastical elections, v. 130 

At Rheims, (an. 630), on arch- 
presbyt^ from tbe lay ordei\ 
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Councils and Synods, continued — 

IV. at Toledo^ (an. 633), on ad- 
mission to the spiritual order, 
V. 134. On the care of 
the bishops for the people, 
145 

At Constantinople, aw. IfhnfA, in 
behalf of the tttSt^tg, v. 250 

At Bomey the Lateran, (an. 
648), against Monotheletism, 
V.257 

Cabilonense, (an. 650), on pri- 
vate chapels, v. 150, n. 

IX. at Toledo, (an. 655), on 
rights of patronage, v. 151. 

Pharense, (an. 664), v. 32, n. 

At Merida, (an. 666), on epis- 
copal delates to councils, 
V. 152, n. 

At HaHfordy (an. 673), v. 33 

VI. (Ecumenical III., at Constan- 
tinople, I. Trullan, (an. 680), 
on the opposite views of the 
Greek and Boman churches, 
V. 267 

Quinisextum, II. Trullan, at 
Constantinople, (an. 691 or 
692), V. 270 

XIV. at Toledo, (an. 693), on 
the authority of kings, v. 
132. On the punishment of 
those who attempt suicide, 
141, n. 

XVII. at Toledo, (an. 694), on 
the transaction of affairs of 
church and state in public as- 
semblies, V. 133 

At Soissons, (an. 744), on Metro- 
politans, v. 89, n. 

At Cloveskove, (an. 747), for the 
reformation of the English 
church, V. 96. On church visi- 
tations, 148. On qualifica- 
tions of the clergy, 173. On 
good works, 191 » 

Ecumenical at Constantinople, 
(an. 754), against the worship 
of images, v. 296 

At Borne, against Adelbert, v. 
80, n. 



Councils and Synods, continued — 

(Ecumenical at Constantiw^le, 
opened (an. 786), v. 316. 
Disturbances at this time, 
317. Removed to Nicea, 
317 
At Forum JvXium, (an. 791), on 
the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, vi. 295 

At Frcaikfort on the Main, (an. 
794), against Adoptianism, 
V. 228. Against the worship 
of images, 335 

At Aix, (an. 799), on Felix of 
Uj-gellis, V. 231 

At Rome (800) to decide on the 
matter of Leo III. v. 168 

At Aix, (an. 809), on the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, vi. 
295 

VI. at Aries, (an. 813), on pa- 

• tronage, v. 152 

At Mentz, (an. 813), on the 
number of Festivals, v. 184. 
Against private masses, 188 

II. at Chalons, (an. 813), on 
schools, V. 173. On pilgrim- 
ages, 181. On libelli poeni- 
tentiales, 181. On right peni- 
tence, 192. On the divine 
forgiveness of sins and priestly 
absolution, 192 

II. at Eheims, (an. 813), on 
" the homiliaria, v. 174 

III. At Tours, (an. 813), on the 
homiliaria, v. 147 

At Constantinople, (an. 815), 
{gainst the worship of images, 
vi. 272 

At Aix, (an. 816), confirmation 
of the rule of Clhrodegang of 
Metz, V. 147 

At Paris, (an. 825), on the use 
of images, vi. 290 

At Mentz, (an. 847), on pen- 
ance, vi. 149. On sermons 
necessary in order to religious 
instniction, 112 

At Chiersy, (an. 849), against 
Gottschalk, vi. 186 
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Councils and Synods, continued — 

At Pacta, (an. 850), on the ana- 
thematized, vi. 153. On the 
use of oil in the case of the 
sick, 146. Against the clerici 
acephali, 96 

At Cordova, (an. 852), against 
fanatics, v. 471 

At Chiersy, (an. 853), against the 
doctrine of Gottsdialk, vi. 186 

At Patta, (an. 853), on the de- 
cline of parochial worship, 
vi. 95 

At Valence, (an. 855), against 
the synod (an. 853) at Chier- 
sy, vi. 77. Against judgments 
ofGod, V. 147. On predestina- 
tion, 207. On the mainte- 
nance of the right of ecclesias- 
tical elections, vi. 77. On re- 
ligious instruction, 113 

At Langres and Savoniers, (an. 
859), on the founding of 
schools, vi. 114 

At Constantinople, (an. 859), 
against Ignatius, vi. 304 

At Constantinople, (an. 861), 
against Ignatius, vi. 306 

At Eome, (an. 863), against Pho- 
tius, Hhodoald, and Zacharias, 
vi. 310 

At Soissons, (an. 863), against 
the bishop Rothad, vi. 18 

At Aix, Metz, and Rome, (an. 
863), on the unlawful mar- 
riage of Lothaire of Lotharin- 
giawith Waldrade, vi. 12, 13 

At Constantinople, (an. 867), 
against the adherents of Igna- 
tius, vi. 313 

At Eome, (an. 868), against 
Photius, vi. 316. 

At Constantinople, (an. 869), 
against those who held to two 
souls in man's natuie, vi. 
301, n. On the patriarchate 
of I'hotius and of Ignatius, 
vi. 316 

At Douzi, (an. 871), against 
Hickmar of Laon, vi. 26 



Councils and Synods, continued — 

At Constantinople, eighth oecu- 
menical, (an. 879), on the pa- 
triarchaie of Photius, vi. 325. 
On the pretensions of the pope 
to Bulgaria, 329. On the 
choice of patriarch, and on the 
general adoption of the Nicene 
creed, 327 

At Bouen, (an. 879), on church 
attendance, vi. 114. 

At Trosley, (an. 909), on the 
decline of monachism, vi. 100 

At Borne, (an. 963\ against pope 
John XII., vi. 31. 

At Rheims^ (an. 991), against 
John XV., vi. 33. 

At Muson, (an. 995), against 

Gerbert, vi. 39 
. At Rheims, (an. 996), against 
Gerbert, vi. 41 

At Seligenstadt, (an. 1020), 
against the abuse of rights of 
patronage, vi. 96 

At Seligenstadt, (an. 1022), on 
penance, vi. 152 

At Orleans, (an. 1022), against 
the sects there, vi. 353 

At Arras, (an. 1025), against 
the sects tiiere, vi. 355 

At Cambray (f) against the 
sects, there, vi. 355 

At Limoisin, (an. 1031), on tlie 
employment of the interdict, 
vi. 154 

At Rome, (an. 1050), ag^n'nst 
Berengarius, vi. 227 

At Vercelli, (an. 1050), against 
Berengarius, vi. 227 

At Paris (?), against Berenga- 
rius, vi. 230 

At Mantua, (an. 1052), on the 
maintenance of the papal judi- 
cature, vi. 56 

At Tours, (an. 1054), against 
Berengarius, vi. 232 

At Romey (an. 1059), against 
Berengarius, vi. 235. On the 
election of pope by the cai*di- 
nals, 60 
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Egbert, arcbbisbop of Tork^ t. 189 
£gi)o, abbot of Pram, tL 213, n. 
Egino, bishop of Schonen, v. 402 
Egypt under the MakomroedanSy y. 

122 
Exfisg-t; rns viffrtms, v. 249 
Elbert (Albert), master of the school 

at York, t. 212 
Elfric of Malmesbmy, ri. 174 
Elias, ecclesiastic, vi. 324 
Eligius (Eloy), v. 56, 57 
Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, t. 
216. His controreray with M ige- 
tius, 217, n. WheUier author of 
Adoptianiacn ? 218. His CMtduct 
in this controversy, 227. His 
letter to Alcnin, 230. On the 
Romish church, 230 
Emeritus, bishop of Xaintes, r. 129 
Emma, wife of Canute the Great, v. 

399 
Emmeran, in Bararia, v. 53 
Emmerich, Hungariaa prince, t. 460 
Emund, king of Sweden, v. 401 
England, progress of the Christian 

cimrch tiierp, vi. 171 
Enthusiasts, (sect.) See Eochites 
Eodan, bishop of Utredit, v. 98 
Eparchius, v. 143, n. "^ 

Epiphanius, of Ticinmn, t. 38 
Episcopos cecumenicas, t. 159 
£piscopus regioAarhiSy y. 65, n. 
Erfurt, v. 76 
Erimbert, v. 390 
Erlembakl, biographer of Ariald, vi. 

63, n. Labours in Milan, 74 
Esnig, Armenian bishop, v. 355, n. 
Essex, Christianity l£ere, y. 21. 

Suppression of it, 24: 
Ethdbald, king of Mercia, y. 95 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, y. 14 
Ethel wold, bishop of Winchester, vi. 
173. Promotes the cause of schools, 
vi. 88, n. 
Etherius, of Othma, (^oponent of 

Adoptiaaism, y. 226 
Eucharist, doctrine of the, yi. 209 
Eochites, (sect.) yi. 345. Their ori- 
gin ; th^ I>ocetic doctrines ; dif- 
ferent pavtiea among tkem, 346 



Eogenifis, pope, y. 266 

Ei^ippius, disciple of Severi&iis, v. 

35, n. 36, n. 
Eolc^ritts, archbishop of Toledo, v. 

4^»8 
Eulogins, patriarch of Alexandria, v. 

159 
Europe, extension of the Christian 

diurch in, y. 4 
Eaisehius Bruno of Angers, yi. 228, 

241 
Ensta^us, abbot of Luxeuil, among 

the Bavarians, v. 51. Among the 

Waraskians^ 52, n. 
Excommunication, vi. 153 

F. 

Fai-eyingia-Saga, v. 421, n. 

Faroe islands, spread of Christiuu^ 
in the, v. 421 

Faustus, bishop of Rh^ii, y. 4 

Felix, bishop of Urgellis, tbe probable 
author of Adoptianism, y. 218. 
Whether urged on by the writings 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia ? 219. 
His defence of Christianity against 
Mohammedanism, 219. Contends 
against tlie confoonding together 
of the predicates of the two na- 
tnres in Christ, 220. In what 
sense is Christ called Son of God 
and God ? 220. Idea of adoption, 
220. His i4)peal to Scriptnre, 
222. Whence according to him 
the kvrifAtihvttStt vH* ntfULrmt^ 
222, n. Opposed to caliii^ Mary 
the mother of God, 225. Agnoe- 
tism, 225. Character of Felix, 
228. He recants at Begensburg 
and Rome, 228. His defence of 
himself against Alcuin, 22^. Felix 
iu Aix la Chs^lle, 231. Placed 
under the oryersighi of the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, 232. His death 
and posthumous works, 233 

Fermcntarians, vi. 337 

Festival, Presentation of Christ in 
the Greek church; Fest. porifica- 
tionis Marie in. the Western 
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chirvJKv.lW- A 
1^. OirrmncUkiacf Chivt, 184. 
Frast ca >t, liidiMl, 184. Di« 
&fttalK> Axv«t. IVtri H PanK, 185. 
JoKc thf* IUj<i»t, 18a. Xstalei 
Ai>drr«, Rmi^ n Maitmi, 185. 
Fost.ral At* sainu. 185. F«tirals 
AH i^ cisasfcraiticai <i£ cfaurcbcs, 
1S.X i>t AlKNuBts 185. Jol or 
Yx:)f ttNtivid in bonoor of the 
Sun-cc»i FrpTT in Xonray, the 
I>}0$ DatAlis inricti Solis of the 
S^Mhiinavian racm« 414. Dav of 
the doAth of Olof the Thick (July 
29lK lv\^) peoeral festiral of the 
northern natMns« 411. Festival 
of orthodorr, (y » w i y#» ri» "C^ 
"^.tLi) in the Greek diun^h, Ti.288 

Flora, enthusiast, t. 467 

Florence, cont^xirei^ies there, ri. 397- 

4lH> 

FWu^ of Lrons, against Scotos 

Ericena, ri. 202 
Fontenay, t. 51 
Fositc's-land. See Helgoland 
F^rance, progress of Christianity in, 

ri. 177 
Franks the S.n]ian, their oonversioD, 

V. 10. Renovation' of the church 

among them, 12 
Fredeyis, church-teacher, vi. 161 
Frederic, cardinal, vi. 335 
Freisingen, v. 54 

Freyr, Sun-god in Norway, v. 404 
Frideburgh, pious widow, v. 387 
Fridolin, monk, v. 50 
Friedrich, abbot of Moute Cassiuo 

(Stephen IX.), vi. 59 
Friedrich, bishop, v. 413 
Frieslandei-s, planting of Christianity 

among the, v. 54 
FrondafioQ, v. 415, n. 
Frollent, of Senlis. vi. 228 
Frudegai-d, monk, vi. 212 
Fulbert, bishop of Cambray, vi. 84 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, v. 399. 

His efTorts to promote science, vi. 

175 
Fulco, bishop of Amiens, vi. 105 
Fulda, monastery, founded by Sturm, 



T. 102. Threatened by the Saxons, 
103. Privileges of this monastery, 
103 
FulgentioB of Ruspe, v. 5, n. ; vi. 181 

G. 

Gallns in Bregenz, v. 46. Founds 
St. Gallen, 48. Dies in the 
Castleof Arbon, 49 

Gallus, bishop of Avema, v. 128, n. 

Gauzbert (Simon), bishop, v. 385 

Gebhard, bishop of £ichstadt (Victor 
II.), vi. 58 

Gebuin, bishop, vi. 364 

Gegnssius, head of the Paulicians, x. 
343. His trial at Constantinople, 
344 

Geilane, wife of Duke Gozbert, v. 
51 

Geisa, Hungarian prince, v. 458 

Geismar, demolition of the oak 
there, v. 70 

Genesius, vi. 264, n. 

Gentiliacum, assembly there, v. 322 

Georgius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
advocates Dyotheletism, v. 268 

Gerald, Count of Aurilly, vi. 140 

Gerald, papal legate, vi. 243 

Gerb^ master of the cathedral- 
school at Hheims, stands forth 
against John XII., vi. 36. Chosen 
pope (Silvester II.), 41. His 
efforts to promote science, 175. See 
his views of tiie Lord's supper. 

Gerhard, bishop of Florence (Nicho- 
las II.), vi. 59 

Gerhard I., archbishop of Arras and 
Cambray, vi. 87 • 

Gerhard II., of the same, vi. 357 

Gerhard, president of the sect in 
Montfort^ vi. 359 

Germanus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, friend to images, v. 281. 
Advocates Monotheletism, 281, n. 
His reasons in favour of image- 
worship, 282. His transactions 
with Constantine of Naoolia, 284. 
His letter to Thomas of Claudio- 
polls, 284. Resigns his office, 288. 
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Germany, spread of Christianity in, 
V. 33 

Ceroid, bishop of Mentz, v. 90 

Gervin, abbot of Centnlmn, vi. 105 

Gewillieb, bishop of Mentz, v. 90 

Gildas on Christianity among the 
Britons, y. 13. On asceticism, 
29, n. 

Gisela, wife of Stephen of Hungary, 
V. 459 

Gislema, monk, v. 380 

Gissnr, y. 415 

Glaber Rudolph, monk of Cluny, yi. 
44, 56, n. 

Glossa oidinaria, yi. 158 

Goar, hermit, y. 38 

Goda, y. 418 

Godalsacius, y. 85 

Godehard, bishop of Hildesheim, yi. 
89, n. ; 147, n. 

Gorasd, disci|de of Methodius, y. 
446 

Goslar, sect there, yi. 349, n. 

Gottfrid of Tours, vi. 240 

Gottschalk, founder of the Wend em* 
pire, y. 447 

Gottschalk, monk, yi. 178. His doc- 
trine, 180. Rabanus Maurus op- 
posed to him, 182. His defence 
of himself, 185. Declared a false 
teacher, 187. His death, 189 

Gozachin, yi. 239 

Gozbert, Duke, y. 51 

Gratian, John, yi. 44 

Greek church, progress of the, y. 233 

Greenland, spread of Christianity in, 
yi. 110, n. 

Gregorius, goyemor of Frascati, y. 
422 

Gr^ory of Tours, on Cloyis, y. 10, 
n. On Martin of Tours, 8, n. ; 
182, 183. His account of fanatics, 
77, n. His resistance to Chilpe- 
ric, 120 

Gr^ory the Great zealous for the 
conyersion of the Anglo-Saxons, y. 
13. His principles with regard 
to conyersion, 16. His warnings 
directed to Augustin, 18. On 
miracles, 19, n. His judgment 

VOL. VI. 



with regard to the diyersity cf 
church - customs, to idolatitiiis 
temples and seasons of festiyal, 19. 
Founds archbishoprics in England, 
20. Ascribes to himself soyereign 
power in the Western church, 21, 
His letter to Ethelbert, 30, n. 
Seeks to abolish abuses in the 
bestowment of benefices among 
the Franks, 129. His controyersy 
with the emperor Maurice, 134. 
On admission to the spiritual or- 
der, 133, n. His reasons for the 
manumission of slayes, 137. His 
manifold activity, 154. His con- 
duct towards princes, 156. His 
pains to support the authority of 
the Romish church, 156. His 
procedure with Natal is of Salona, 
158. On the use of Scripture, 
158. Recognizes the equal dignity 
of bishops, 159. His controyersy 
with Johannes vfifrivr^Sf .159. 
Exercises supreme judicial autho- 
rity in Spain, 162. His relations 
with the Prankish church, 164. 
Friend to the notion of a magical 
influence connected with the Love's 
supper, 186» Eyents of his life, 
194. His influence on chnrch 
psalmody, 195. His zeal for 
preaching, 195. His regula pas- 
toralis, 195. Influence of Au- 
gustin on him, 197. His doctrine 
of predestination, 198. On the 
relation of grace to free-will, 199. 
His treatment of ethical sciencs ; 
his Moralia, 204. On love and 
the cardinal yirtues, 205. Against 
mere opus operatum, 206. On 
false humility and truthfulness, 
206. On the relation of " reason *' 
to " faith," 207. On the andent 
literature, 207. The commentary 
on the book of Kings ascribed to 
him, 208, n. On image-worship, 
274. His transactions with Sere- 
nus of Marseilles, 275 
Gregory II., pope, y. 63. His letter 
to Leo the Isaurian, 291 
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Gregory III., poi^, on the miMrion 

01 Boniface, v. 03. Creates him 

archbishop, 89 
Gregory IV., pope, vi. 9 
Gregory v., poi>e, vi. 40 
Gregory VI., (Oration), pope, yi, 49 
Gregory VII., pope, vi. 50 
Gregory, abbot, his first acquaintance 

with Boniface, t. 99. In Fries* 

land, 100. His death, 101. 
Gr^ory, archbishop of Syracuse, vi. 

•300 
Gregory, bishop of Neo Csesarea, v. 

319* 
Gregory, governor in Africa, v. 255 
Grimkil, English ecclesiastic, v. 401 
Gualbert, abbot of Vallombrosa, vi. 

75. 
Gudbrand, (Gudbrandalen), v. 413 
Guido, archbishop of Milan, vi. 62 
Guitannnd of Aversa, vi. 260 
Gundobad, king of the Burgundians, 

T. 6. Defends judgments of God, 

179 
G-undobald, vi. 118, n. 
Gondulf, founder of a sect in Arras, 

vi. 355 
Gunild, wife of Harald Blaatand, v. 

396 
Guntbert, monk, vi. 188 
GunUier, archbishop of Cologne, vi. 

13 
Guntram, king of the Franks, v. 

164^ n. 
Gurm, king of Denmark, v. 396 
Gylas, Hungarian prince, v. 455. 

H. 

Hacon, prince of Norway, v. 403, 
406 

Hadeby, (Sleswic), v. 270 

Hadelbod, bishop, v. 379 

Hadrian I., pope, on the power of the 
Roman see, v. 166, n. . His warn- 
ings addressed to Charlemagne, 

167, n. On gifts of Constantine, 

168, n. Zealous for church-psal- 
mody, 176. Conductin the image 
controversy, 314. ^ii<ib 8^\<^Vfix 
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in neptj to tbe Libri CsmUh^to 
Charlemagne, 335. 
Hadrian II., pope, vi. 22. CoataMis 
ibr the- reoognition of the Fm«1d- 
Isidorean decretals, 26. Hk poo- 
tion to the Greek charcfa, 26 
Hadrian, abbot, v. 33 
Haimo of Halberstadt, vL 158 
Halinardus, ardibishop of Lyoi^ 

vi. 44, n. 
Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, v. 374. 
Directions respecting penance) 1^ 
HallrofSido, V. 417 
Hamburg, v. 115. Central peist of 
Northern missiona, 381. Desiara^ 
ed, 382 
Hanno, archbishop of Cologne,, ri. 72 
Harald Krag, prince of Jvtbod, 
V. 373. Becomes a Chiistitt, 
374. Is banished, 379 
Harald Blaatand, ki^ of Dttmaii, 
successor of Gurm, v. 396. Be- 
comes a Christian, 396. EiUfid Iff 
his son, 398 
Hari, Horic's governor, v. 393 
Helgoland, Willibrord thaie, v. 61. 
Liudger, planter of Christianity 
there, 109 
Henry II., of France, vL 328 
Henry I., of Germany, v. 396, 446 
Henry III., of Germany, vL 4^ 
Henry IV., of Germany, vi. 70 
Heraclius, Greek emperor, oon^ain 
the Persians^ v. 116. ^ ftr> 
mulary of union for the pmpoK 
of uniting the Monophysites w^ 
the Catholic church. 243. SmIus 
edict imh^H viK «vrrMiy 
Herard, bishop of Tours, vi. 13>3 
Heribald of Auxerre, vi. 214 
Heribert, archbishop of Mflan, vi. 

359 
Heribert, ecclesiastic, vi. 353 
Heridac, priest, v. 373 
Herigar, (Hergeir), v. 380, 385 
Herigar of Laub, vi. 219 
Hermannus Contractus, vi. 349 
Hermits in Italy, vl 103 
Heuwald, brothers, martyrs, r. 59 
lgka»i^>a. s& V:fc\smds v. 415 
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Hierotheos, monk, r. 4&^- 

Hildebrand, monk, (Gregory VII.), 
vi. 48. Friend o£ Gbregory VI., 
50. His journey to Germany, 50. 
Hi^^orts to promote a reformar 
tion, 52. Made sub-deacon of the 
Bomlsh church, 59^ See Gre- 
gory VII. 

Hildegar of Cologne, v. 97 

Hildtiin of St. Denis, vJ. 170 

Hiltibad, the deacon, v. 48 

Hinkmar, aridibishop of Kheims, 
vi. 12, 18, 79. His pastoral in- 
structions, 15. Hifrviewof image- 

- worship, 134. His contro\rersy 
with Gottschalk, 187 

Hinkmar, bishop of Laon, vi, 26 

Holum, episcopal see in Iceland,. 

v.4ao 

Homiliaria, the ancient, &lsified, 

y. 174. That of Paul the deacon, 

174 
Honorius, pope, in favour of Mono- 

theletism^v, 247, Anathematized, 

270 
Honorius IL, pope, vi. 72 
Horse canonicse, v. 146 
6oric 1, king of Denmai^. v. 381, 

384, 393 
Horic II., his successor, v. 393 
Hugo Capet, king of France, vi. 32 
Hugo, reformer of monachism, vi. 

103 
Hugo of Flavigny, vi. 244^. n. 
Hugo of Langres, vi. 226 
SEumbert, cardmal, vi. 79, n., 235, 

333 
Hungary, spread of Christianity in, 

V. 454 
Huns. See A?ares. 



Ibn-Wahab, on China, v. 123. n. 

Iceland, spread of Christianity in, 
V.412 

Icia, (Ida), v. 382 

Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
vi. 299. His origin, 299. Contro- 
versy^ between the Greek and 



Boman churches respecting his 
patriarchate, 310 

Ighid purgatorius, v. 187 

Ignis sacer, vi. 89. n. 

Igur, Russian grand, prince, v. 450 

lidefonsus, Spanish bishop, vL3.32,n. 

Image-controversies, vf. 273. Ge^ 
neral participation in them, 278. 
In the time of Leo the Isauiiaiii ¥" ^ 
279. Of Constantine Copronymos, 
295. Of Leo IV., 308. Of Con- 
stantine the younger and Irene» 
310. Participation of the Western 
Church in them, 322. In the 
Greek church, vi. 263. 

Image-worship, gradual origia of, 
V. 273. Gregory the Gmt on, 

■^74. In the Greek church, 277. 
Reaction against the extravagance 
of, 278. In the Roman ehurch, 
322. In the Frank church, 322 ; 
Combated by Agobard of Lyoni| 
vi* 117. By Claudiua of Turin, 
122. Views of Jonas of Orleans, 
132i Of Walafirid Strabo, 133. 

Images, supeostitious usa of them, in 
the Greek church, v. 277. As 
sponmrs at baptism, 278. Images 
specially worshipped, 278. 

Ina, English king, on punishment in 
the church of criminals who took 
refiige there, v. 144. 

IndiculuB luminosus of Alvaxv ▼..462. 
472 

Indulgences, origin of, v. 72» 189. 

Infant baptism, vi. 212. 

Inge-Olofspn, Swedish king, v. 400 

Interdict, vi. 152 

Interstitia, v. 27 

Ion, Irish bishop, v. 422 

lona, St. V. 13 

Irene, Greek empress, firiei^d of ima- 
ges, her character, v. 306* Obtains 
the government, 310. Favours 
monachism, 311. Her efforts to 
promote image-worship, 318 

Ireland, seminary of a Christian cul- 
ture, V. 12. Monasteries in that 
island, 12-^8, 209 

Isaac, martyr, V. 467. 

2a2 
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Isidore, bisbop of Higpalis, his wri^ 
logs, T. 209 ; vi. 2, n. 

Isidore of Pelusiom, abbot, his judg- 
ment respecting the holding of 
slaves, T. 136. 

Isleif, V. 420 

Israel, bishop, yi. 161, n. 

Italy, orders of monks in, vU 103 

Itzehoe, v. 374 

Ized, Caliph, t. 280 



J. 



Jabdallaha, Nestorian missionary, v. 
123 

Jacob, Throndracian, vi. 343. His 
doctrine, 343. 

Jacob Amond, Swedish king, r. 401 

Jaroslaw (Yaroslaw), Russian prince, 
y. 456. 

Jeremiah, archbishop of Sens, yi. 292 

Johanna (Joan), female pope, fabulous 
legend, yi. 31, n. 

Johannes, abbot of St. Gorze, y. 475 

Johannes, bishop of Costnitz, y. 48 

Johannes Eleemosynarius, patriarch 
of Alexandria, on the treatment of 
slaves, V. 136 

Johannes the Grammarian, vi. 2. 
Tutor to the emperor Theof^ilus, 
284 

Johannes vfi^rtvr^fy patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, v. 159 

J(^annes Tzimisces, Greek emperor, 
vi. 345 

John III., pope, v. 164, n. 

John Vlll., pope. His transactions 
with Methodius, v. 326. Bestows 
the imperial throne of Germany on 
Charles the Bald, vi. 28. His 
position in relation to the Greek 
church, 322 

John XII. (Octavian), vi. 30. De- 
posed on account of his immorali- 
ties by Otho I., 331 

John XIII., pope, v. 446 

John XV., contends for the Pseudo- 
Isidorean Decretals, vi. 32 

John XIX., pope, vi. 331 



John, whether rightly called founder 
of the Panlician sect ? v. 337 

John, ardibishop of Placenza, vi. 118 

John, bishop of Heraclea, vL 317 

John, bishop of Mecklenbui^h, v. 
449 

John, bishop of Sabina (Si Ivester 
III.), yi. 44 

John, bishop of Trani, vi. 332 

John, bishop of Veletri (Benedict X), 
yi.59 

John of Damascus, defence of Chris- 
tianity i^ainst Mohammedanism, v. 
121. His doctriRal manual, 234. 
His origin, 285, n. His opposition 
to tales of dragons and fairies, 286, 
n. His discourse in favour of 
image-worship, 286, 289. On the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, vi. 294 

John, founder of the congregation of 
Vallombrosa, vi. 114, 

John, martyr, v, 466 

John, monk, v. 315 

John of Oznun, v. 345, n. 

John, patriarch of Constantinople, v. 
271. His letter to Constantine of 
Rome, 272 

John Scotus Erigena, y. 85. His 
theological system, 163. His doc- 
trine of predestination, 196. His 
doctrine of the Lord's supper, 217. 
His view of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, 297 

Jonas of Bobbio, v. 39, n. 

Jonas of Orleans contends against 
Claudius of Turin, vi. 132. Against 
reliance on outward works, 146. 
His writings, 154 

Joseph, head of the Paulicians, v. 
345 

Joseph, (Economus of the church of 
Constantinople, vi. 301 

Judgments of God, v. 179 

Judith, empress, v. 374 

Jurisdiction, spiritual, vi. 151 

Justice, administration of, 148 

Justinian, Greek emperor, founder oi 
rights of patronage, v. 151 

Justinian II., Greek emperor, t. 
270 
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K. 



Kent, converted by Augustin, v. 16. 
Suppression of Christianity in, 24 

Kopts (Copts), their Monophysitism ; 
patriarchate founded among them, 
T. 122. The Nubians and Abys- 
sinians subject to this patriarchate, 
124 

Koran, moral element in thet r. 116. 
Gnostic elements in the, 118. On 
the mission of Mohammed, 118, n. 

¥ijmtx,at^rat^ y. 353, n. 

Knpan, v. 459 

Kyrknjolsa (Slavonian), y. 445 

L. 

Landrich, among the Frieslanders, 
V. 109 

Landidf de Cotta, yi. 65 

Landulf de St. Paulo, yi. 64 

Lanfranc, yi. 174, 238 

Lanfrick, y. 52 

Lapides uncti, y. 413, n. 

Last judgment, expectation of the, 
yi. 175, n. 

Laurentins (Lawrence), presbyter, 
ainong the Anglo Saxons, y. 15. 
Sent to Rome, 18. Augustin's 
successor, 23. His vision, 24 

Lazarus, the monk and artist^ vi. 
284 

Leander, bishop of Seville, v. 162 

Leidrad, archbishop of Lyons, v. 231 

Lei^ v. 422 

Leo the Isaurian, Greek emperor, 
enemy of image-worship, v. 279. 
His first ordinance against the 
idolatrous worship of images, 281. 
His transactions with Germanus, 
281. His law against all religious 

' images, 288. Why he was favour- 
ably disposed to the Paulicians ? 
344 

Leo the Armenian attempts to abolish 
image-worship, v. 264. His con- 
troversy on this subject with Nice- 
phorus and Theodorus, 265. His 
measures for abolishing images. 



278. Persecutes the Paulicians, 
353 

Leo IV., Greek emperor, enemy of 
images, v. 308. His conduct to- 
wai^s the friends of images, 309. 
His death, 310 

Leo VI., the Philosopher, Greek 
emperor, vi. 329 

Leo III., pope, v. 142. Crowns 
Charlemagne emperor, 1 65. Com- 
plaints against him, 168 

Leo VII., pope, vi. 31 

Leo IX., pope, vi. 47. Founds a new 
epoch in the history of the papacy, 
47. Fights against the Normans, 
56. Canonized as a saint, 58. 
Appears against Bei'engarius, 227. 
Against Michael Cerularius, 333. 

Leo Allatius, vi. 321 

Leo, bishop of Achris, vi. 332 

Leo, consul, vi. 318 

Leo the Grammarian, vi. 314, n. 

Leo, bishop of Phocea, v. 302, n. 

Leo, papal l^te, vi. 39 

Leuderich, bishop of Bremen, v. 383 

Leuthard, fanatic, vi. 363 

Lewis, the emperor, vi. 14 

Lewis the Pious, v. 373. On image- 
worship, vi. 290 

Lewis III., of France, vi. 78 

Liafdag, bishop of Ripen, v. 398 

Libentius, archbishop of Bremen, v. 
398 

Libelll pcenitentiales, v. 189 

Liber pontificalis, vi. 8, n. 

Libri Corolini, their author, v. 324. 
Against fanatical destruction of 
images, 325. Against supersti- 
tious worship of images, 325. On 
the design and use of images, 326. 
On the opposition of the standing 
points of the Old and New Testa* 
ments, 327. On the Holy Scrip- 
tures; on the sign of the cross, 
328. On relics, 329. On the use 
of images and of incense, 329. 
Against miracles said to be per- 
formed by images, 331. Against 
the argument in favour of image- 
worship derived from dreams, 332. 
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On ^be worship of saints, 332. 
Agaiost Byzantine Basileolatry, 
338 

Liege, sect tbere. See Arras. 

Lisoi (Lisieux), president of the sect 
at Orleans, tl 353 

Lindger, his ednoation, t. 118. His 
* labours, 109. His .death, 110 

Liuthard, Prankish bishop, t. 14 

Lintolf a( Augsbnrg, tL 144 

Livin, in Brabant, y. 53, n. 

Ldgs&gu, V. 418, n. 

London, chosen by Gregory the Great 
for an archieplscopal see, v. 20 

Longobards, Arians, come over to the 
Catholic church, y. 162 

Lorch (Laureacnm), t. 434 

Lord*s supper, idea of sacrifice in, 
y. 186. Magical effects of the, 
186. Mischkyons inflnence of 
this notion, 187. Doctrine of the, 
yi. 209. Doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation according to Paaohasius 
Eadbert, y. 213. Straggle for its 
recognition, 218. Compared with 
the doctrine of Batramnns, 214. 
Doctrine of the Lord's sap{)er 
according to John Scotos, 217. 
Batherius of Verona, Gerbert, 
Herigar, on this subject, 219. 
Doctrine of Berengarins, 221. 
Controyersies on this doctrine, 
223. Eusebius Bruno on the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, 
229. Triumph of this doctrine, 
241. More particular account of 
the doctrine of Berengarins, 247. 
Comparison of his doctrine with 
that of Paschasius Badbert, 258 

Lothaire of Lotharingia, tL 11 

Lothaire II., yi. 23 

Ludmilla, y. 443 

Luitprand, bishop of Cremona, yi. 

31, n. 
Lull, sent by Boni&ce to the pope, 
y.95. Consecrated bishop, 96. At 
disagreement with abbot Sturm, 
103, n. 
Lnzeuil, y. ^1 



V. 

Hacarius, patriarch of Antiodi, Yi 
266 

Maenoald (Magnus), y. 50 

Ma)olus, reiformer of Monachno, yi. 
100 

Manicheim, vi. 349 

Mansus ecclesiae, y. 140, n. 

Manuel, unde of the yom^ fsnpnor 
Michael IH., yi. 285 

Mary, fanatic, y. 469 

Mary, Virgin, opponents toiiue woiy 
ship of, yi. 119. Feetiyal in her 
honour, see Fesiiyals. LegaA 
respecting her departure from the 
world, 184, n. Decree of the 
council of Constantinople (an. 
754), with regard to her woiBfai{i^ 
298 

Maronites, their Monothelitimy y. 
272 

Marosia, yi. 30 

Martin I., pope, conyokes iiie La- 
teran council ^an. 648), y. 257. 
Defence of himself, 257. Political 
charges brought against Jum, 258. 
Deposed and imprisoned, 259. 
His trial, 262. His death, 2fi4 

Martin of Tours, consideration in 
which he was held, mkacles at 

. his tomb, y. 8. Gregory of Tom 
concerning him, 8, n., 9, n. 1^, 
185. See Festiyals. 

Marun, abbot, y. 272 

Masses for the dead, y. 187 

Mathfred, count, yi. 159 

Maurice, ^b%ek emperor, y. 134 

Maurus, bishop of Fiinfkirchea, y. 

. 460, n. 

Maximus of Turin, An the Aziao^ y. 
5, n. 

Maximus, abbot, v. 236. On yas- 
salage, 236. On the -end of the 
creation and of redemption, 287. 
On the relation of the two natures 
in Christ, 239. On the pir^gres- 
siye and continiioas deydofKnent 
of diyine reyelalians, 239. On 
faith, 240. Ob love, 240. On 
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prayei^ 240. On the tentporal 
-and 'file <iiteml life, restoration, 
242. Head of the D^rothelite 
^Mtrty, 250. His argumnits against 
Monotheletism, 251. His dispu- 
tation with Pyrrhus, ^55. His 
arrest, 264. His banishment and 
death, 266 

Medshusik, Throndraceniani vi. 342 

Melchites, v. 122, n. 

Mellitos, abbot, sent to the Anglo- 
Saxons, y. 19. Archbishoip of 
Lond(»i, 21. Banished from Essex, 
24 

Mentz, iffchbishopric of, v. 91 

Methodius, monk, v. 423, 436 

Methodius, patriarch of Constimti- 
nople, vi. 286 

Metropolitan Constitution, in the 
Church, V. 153 

Michael II., Greek emperor, vi. 279 

Michael III., Greek emperor, vi. 285 

Michael Curopalates (Rhangabe), 
Greek emperor, persecutes the 
Paulicians, v. 351 

Michael (Bogoris), v. 423 

Michael Cerularins, palariarch of 
Constantinople, vi. 33 1 . Takes hid 
. stand against the Bomish church, 
332 

Migetius, Spanish errorist, V. 217, n. 

Milan, Controversies there, vi. 62 

Missae privataB, v. 187 

Missi, V. 168 

Missions, in Denmark and Sweden^ 
T. 374. In Iceland, 412. In 
Hungary, 454 

Mistiwoi, Wendish prince, v. 447 

Mjesko (Miecislaw) of Poland, v. 454 

Mohammed, his appearance, v. 116. 
His religious tone of mind, 117. 
His first intentions, IIS. His op- 
position to idolaters, to Judaism 
and Christianity, 119. His ground 
in opposition to the essence of 
Christianity, 120. His use of 
apocryphal gospels, 120 

Mohammed^ Arabian Caliph in Spain, 
v» 471 

Mohammedanism, its character^ v. 



118. Its relation to Judaism, 119. 
Means of its advancement 121 

Monachism, its decline in Fi^noe, v. 
41. Its influence iu the Greek 
church, 233. History (Xf, in iht 
fourth period, yi. 97. Re^broMi <fS, 
97 

Monks, Oriental, their principle to 
hold no persons as slaves, v. 13$. 
Rising estimation in which thf{y 
were held, 146. Extravagance 
of fanatical monkish asceticism in 
Italy, vi. 103. Their resistance 
to ti^e Iconoclasts, v. 288 

Monkish rule of Benedict «f Aniane, 
vi. 97 

Monophysitism among the Copts, v. 
23. In the Armenian church, 
V. 122, n. 

Monotheletic controversies, v. 242. 
Internal and external causes of 
the same, 242. Dogmatic interests 
of the Monotheletic party, 246 

Monotheletism, its approximation to 
Docetism, v. 252. Condemnation 
of it, 270. Its supremacy under 
Philippicus, 271. Among the 
Maronites, 272 

Montfort, sect there, vi. 359. Its 
doctrines, 360 

Moravia, spread of Christianity, in 
vi. 350 

Mosburg, V. 434 

Moymar, Moravian prince, v. 434 

N. 

Nalgod, disciple of Majolus, vi. 

102, n. 
Natalis, bishop of Salona, v. 158 
Naum, disciple of Methodius, v, 

440, n. 
Nazarius, preaches in Milan against 

the corruption of morals, vi. 66 
Nefrid, bishop of Narbonne, v. 231 
Nestorians, active in promoting the 

spread of Christianity, v. 122 
Nicephorus, Greek emperor, conduct 

towards the Paulicians, y. 351 
Nicephorus, patriarch of Constant- 
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nople, y. 351. His controTersy 
with Leo the Armenian on the 
abolition of images, vi. 265. De- 
posed, 273. His origin, 265, u. 

Nicetas (Ignatius), vi. 302, 303 

Nicetas, abbot, Ti« 275 

Kicetas, ecclesiastic, vi. 289 

Nicetas Pectoratns, vi. 335 

Nicetius, of Triers, v. 9 n. 

Nicholas I., pope, his prescripts to 
the Bulgarians, v. 426. His con- 
duct towards Lothaire of Lotha- 
ringia, vl. 11. His principles for 
the foundation of the papal 
monarchy, 19. His conduct in 
the controversy between Photius 
and Ignatius, 305 

Nicholas II., pope, vi. 60 

Nicholas, monk, vi. 278 

Nicholas the protospatharius, vi. 107 

Nicolaitism, vi. 75 

Nicolaus, abbot, v. 137 

Nilus the Younger, vi. 105. His 
labours in the Greek church, 
105. In Italy, 329. His death, 
110 

Ninyas, among the Picts, v. 12 

Northumberland, Christianity there, 
V. 25 

Norway, spread of Christianity there, 
V. 403 

Norker (Labeo), vi. 177 

Netting of Verona, vi. 185 

Vttrm^my among the Paulicians, their 
business, v. 365 

Nubia, Christian realm of, under the 
Coptic patriarchs, v. 124 

0. 

Octavian (John XII.), vi. 30 
Odilo, reformer of monachism, vi. 

103 
Odin, festival of, v. 404 
Odincai-, bishop, v. 400 
Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, v. 395 
Odo, abbot of Cluny, reformer of 

Monachism, vi. 101, 139 
Odoacer, v. 37, n. 
(Ecumenius of Tricca, vi. 261 



0£h, English king, v. 167, b. 

Oil, consecration with. See Extreme 
Unction. 

Olga (Helena), Russian grand prin- 
cess. V. 451 

Olo^ Swedish king, v. 390 

Olof Stautkonnung, Swedish king, v. 
401 

Olof Tryggweson, king of the Nor- 
mans, V. 407 

Olof the Thick, of Norway, v. 408, 
411 

Olopuen, Nestorian priest in China, 
V. 123 

Olympius, exarch of Ravenna, v. 
250 

Oracles sought for in the Scriptures, 
V. 178. Ofthe saints, 178. Laws 
against, 178 

Orcades, islands, spread of Christi- 
anity in, V. 420 

Ordinationes absolutae, v. 149 

Organ, v. 176 

Orleans, sect there, vi. 349. Do. 
cetic doctrines taught there, 351. 
Sacraments of the sect, 352. 
Council against them, 353 

Orthorp, church there, v. 68, n. 

Oswald, king of Northumberland, v, 
28 

Osmund, bishop, v. 401 

Oswin, king of Nortiiumberland, v. 
32 

Otfried, German preacher, vi. 113 

Otho 1., of Germany, v. 396 

Otho III., of Germany, vi. 41, 104 

Otho of Freisingen, vi. 50, n. 

P. 

Paderbom, diet of, v. 376 
Pallium, badge of archiepiscopal dig- 
nity, V. 164 
Pandulf, prince of Capua, vi. 108 
Papa universalis, v. 159 
Papacy, v. 154. History ofj vi. 1 
Paracondaces, abbot, v. 354 
Pardulus of Laon, vi. 191, 204 
Paschal festival. See Easter festival. 
Paschalis I., pope, vi. 124, 282 
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Paschasius Radbert, his doctrine of 
the Lord's supper, ri. 210 

Passau, bishopric there, t. 75 

Pastoral instructions, yi. 113 

Pataria (Patarenes), popular party in 
Milan, yi. 67 

Patinus of Lyons, v. 63, n. 

Patronage, rights of, first establish- 

^ ment of them, v. 151. Their en* 
laigement^ 153. Abuse of them, 
vi. 78 

Patrimonlum Petri, v. 165. En- 
larged, 168 

Paul L, pope, v. 322 

Paul, patriarch of Constantinople, v. 
255 

Paulicians, their origin, v. 337. De- 
rivation of the name, 337. Their 
founder, 337. Their adherence to 
the N. T., particularly to the 
writmgs of St. Paul, 339. Dis- 
tinguished teachers among them, 
341. Persecutions against them, 
343. Divisions among them, 345. 
Their opposition to image-worship, 

- 345. Their spread in Asia Minor, 
346. False accusations brought 

' against them, 349. Their con- 
spiracy and flight, 353. Their 
irruption into the Boman provinces, 
354. Doctrine of the Paulicians, 
354. On the creation of the world, 
354. On the Demiurge, 354. On 
heaven, 354. On human nature, 
354. On redemption and the per- 
son of the Redeemer, 359. Agadnst 
the worship of the virgin Mary, 
361. On the passion of Christ, 
368. Against the adoration of 
the cross, 362. Against the cele- 
bration of the sacraments, 363. 
Their ecclesiastical institutions, 
364. Church offices among them, 
364. Their system of morality, 
366. ' Written records of the faith 
among them, 370. Proceedings 
of the empress Theodora and of 
the emperor Tzimisces against 
them, vi. 345 

Paulinus, bishop of York, v. 25 



Paulinus, canonical priest at Metz, 
vi. 229, n. 

Paulus Diaconns,his Homiliarium, v. 
174 

Paulus, head of the Paulician sect, v. 
343 

Paulus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
resigns his office, v. 311 

Penance, system o^ v, 188. Private 
and public penance, 446. Self- 
castigation defended by Damiani, 
vi. 149. Grades of guilt distin- 
guished, 189 

Peifectus, martyr, v. 466 

Perun, Slavonian idol, v. 451 

Peswil, priest, vi. 248 

Peter, St., rejected by the Paulicians, 
V. 371. See Festivals 

Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, vi. 335 

Peter, monk among the Anglo- 
Saxons, V. 14. Sent to Rome, 18. 

Peter, monk, vi. 76 

Peter, patriarch of Antioch, vi. 337 

Philagathus (John of Placenza), vi. 
108 

Philippicus, Greek emperor, friend of 
Monotheletism, v. 271 

Photin, his erroneous doctrines spread 
among the Waraskins, Bavarians 
and Burgundians, v. 52 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, - 
vi. 301. His erudition, 301. An 
image-worshipper, 301. Contro- 
versy between the Greek and Ro- 
man churches respecting his patri- 
archate, 322 

Pilgrim, bishop of Passau, v. 455 

Pilgrimages to Rome, question of, 
vi. 129, 151 

Pipin of Heristal, maj. dom., v. 59 

Pipin the Little, maj. dom., v. 94. 
Anointed king, 95. Increases the 
patrimony of St. Peter, 165. Im- 
proves the church psalmody, 175. 
Introduces oi^ans, 176 

Placidius, vi. 212 

Plato, monk, v. 137 

Platon, monk, vi. 269, n. 

Poland, spiead of Christianity n, v 
56 
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Poljrchnmiw, nonk, t. 270 

Po miloi, a SUronJim phnae, ▼. 446 

P«pet, thdr depcBdaM m tiie Eait 

Roman emperora, t. 161. Rda- 

ti<m to the Spaniih dnircfa, 162. 

Declarations concerning their pow- 

en, 166 
Poppo, archlrishop of Trien,TL144.n. 
Poppo, bishop of Brixen (DaiBaahis 

U.), vi. 46 
Poppo, priest from Kortii Frietknd, 

T.397 
Preaching, v. 170 
Predestination, doctrine of, ClcB^ 

on, V. 85. Injnriona oonseqoences 

of Augustin'a, 105 
Pririmia, Morarian priBoe, t. 434 
Probus, heretic, ri. 862 
Procopiaf^ Insliop of Ccsarea, vi. 

327 
Provincial synods, restored in France, 

V. 76. Against erroneous teachers, 

77. Partidpation of monarchs in, 

131. Gradually go oat of «se, 

131 
Prozymites, vi. 387 
Pmdentius of Troycs, vi. 191 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, vi. 2 
Pyrrhns, patriarch of CkHistantino|de, 

V. 255 

Babanns Manms, archbishop of 
Mentz, vi. 115. His rales of re-, 
ligions instrnction, 156. His 
writings, 157. Opponent of Gott- 
schalies doctrine, 179, 182. His 
doctrine of predestination, 183 
Radbod, king of the Frieslimders, v. 

59, 60, 61 
Radbod, archbishop of Utrecht, v. 85 
Radbod, bishop of Triers, v. 88 
Radegost, Wendish idol, v. 449 
Radislav (Rastices), Moravian prince, 

v. 434 
Radla, disciple of Adalbert of Pmgoe, 

V.458 
i^amihed, president of the sect in 
Cambraj and Arras, vi. ^^T 






lathons of V^roBB, eostends agiiiA 
the mdeness of ihc oietgf^ vi. $1. 
His view of finte, pflgrmagei, 135. 
Contends agminst the MDiUoiuaB* 
tfaropomoipiusniy 138. Aginft 
saperstition, 139. His wAags, 
174. His view of ike Lord's Ji^ 
per, 219 

Baiiaamu s of Corbie, Us doctriM of 
predeatinatioii, vL 1^2. flis doc- 
trine of the Lord's sapper, 214. 
Defends the Latm chiwdi, 313 

Recafrid, archbishop of Sevilk, t. 468 

Reckared, king ef the West Goti», 
goes over to the Gsfliolic chunk, 
V. 162 

R^ensburg, biahapric o^ v. 75 

R^inald, bidiop of Liege, vi. 356, n. 

Regino of Pram, on Sei^s, v. 149, n. 

Relics, wonllip o^ vi. 141 

Rdigioos instraction, v. 169 

Remigios of Lyons, vi. 204 

Remigius of Bheims, v. 10. See 
Festivals 

RespoBsales, v. 161 

Restoration, doctrine of final, 1>7 
Iffaximus, v. 237 

Rethre, principal seat of Wend idil- 
atry, v. 447 

Rhodoald, bishop of Porto, vi. 305, 
316 

Richard, ecclesiastic, v. 228, n. 

Richbald, archpriest^ v. 436, n. 

Rical^ bt^op of Soissons, vL 114 

Rimbert, disciple and biographer of 
Anschar, v. 386, n. Missiansrf, 
395 

Robert, king of France, vi. 148 

Rodalf, bishop, v. 409, n. 

Romaald, founder of the CamaUn- 
lensian order, vi. 104, 141, &. 

Rothad, bishop, vi. 18 

Radbert (Ruprecht), bishop of 
Worms, among the Bavarians, ▼• 
54 

Rogi, V. 452, n. 

Rurik, first Russian prince, v. 450 

Rossi, V. 452, n. 
. Russians, spread of ChristiaBity 
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Sabbra, disciple of Methodtns, ^. 
440, n. 

Sabseism am ong tiie Arabians^T. 116 

Sabert, king of Eseez, r. 21 

Sabigotha, enthusiast, v. 469 

Sacraments, rejected by the ^aoH- 
cians, t. 863 

Sagittaiins, bishop ofiGrap,y. 164,.n. 

Sf^uin, archbishop of Sens, tI. -36,11. 

Saint-worship, t. 181. DecrBe of 
isbe oouncU of Constantinople on 
(754), 206 

Salonius, bishop of Einbnin,^^ 164, n. 

Salzbni^, bishopric there, v. 54 

Samson, on the inqtosition ^of hands, 
V. 87, n. 

Samson, abbot of Cordova, r. M2 

Sarolea, daughter of Gylaa, t. 455 

Saul, bishop of Cordova, v, 418 

Saxons, first attempt to convert the, 
V. 59. Reasons of their opposi« 
tion to Christianity, 104. Con- 
quest of the, 107. Force used 4o 
convert them, 107 

Scalds, the Icelandic, v. 413 

Schola Palatina, v. 218 

Schools, foundation o^ in France, 
vi. 112 

Schools, singing, v. 17i6 

Scots and Picts, Christianity planted 
among the, v. 13 

Sects, history of, v. 386 

Sembat, Thondracian, vL 342 

Sends, v. 148 

Serenus of Marseilles, v. 275 

Sei^ius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
his judgment respecting the for^ 
mulary of union of HeracUus, v. 
244. His view of the Monothek- 
tian controversy, 245. His good 
miderstanding with Honorins of 
Rome, 247 

Sergius (Tychicus), reformer of the 
Panlicians, v. -346. False accusa- 
tions brought i^ainst him, 349. 
Opponoit of the crusades of the 
Paulicians, 354. £is aasasstna- 



tioD, S54. A (fiagmant «f .'Od^ of 
.^us epistfei, ^8S^ 

Servatus Lopos, adbbot 4>f Fsrriekts, 
vi. 159. His doctrine of predesti- 
nation, 198 

Sevenans, v. 234 

Severinus among the Gennans, v, 84. 
His origin, 34, ru His laboun, S5. 
Sis miradles, 87 

Sido'HaOr, v. 417 

Sidonius, v. 87 

Sigfrid, Ehiglish ecclesiastic, ▼. 401 

Sigismund, king of the BmiguDdians, 
adopts the catholic faith, v. ^ 

Sigmund Bresterson, v. HSl . 

Sigtuna, v. 380 

Sigurd, V. 405 

Silvester II. (GerbeH^ V^p^ vi.^t 

Simeon, a Paulician, t. 842 

Simeon, the hermit, vi. 144, a. 

Simon (Gauzbert), bishop, v. 887 

Simony in the Frank church, v^ 1^. 
With patronage of parochial >of- 
fices, 149. In the fourth poiod, 
vi.^9 

Skalholt, episcopal see in ioeifamd, v. 
420 

Sknra, in West-Gothland, T. 401 

Slavonians, pagan, dn Noxtk- G«r> 
many, v. 115 

Snorro, a heathen priest, v. 417 

Sophronius, monk, opponent of th« 
compact with the HonophysitMy 
V. 246. Is made patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, 247. His circular letter 
expressing Dyotheletism, 248 

Spain, influence of the Chnrdi ht 
that country on the State, v. 182. 
Relation of the Spanish to ihe 
Romish church, 1^2. Renewal in 
that country of the contests of 
the Antioohean and AlezaDdrian 
schools, 216. Persecutiona, 461 

Ste&er, missionary, .v. 415. 

Stenkil, king of Denmark, v. 402 

Stephanus, leader of the monks in 
favorur of image«'«v*CHrship, v. 288. 
His conduct before the emperor, 
304 

Stephen II., pope, solici<| the «id xX 
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166 

Ste{)k«ik, HoBpuuB ptiBoe, t. 458 
SC«|)bcn, preMdcDt of tbe MCt aft Or- 

leaBs,Ti.S53 
Stann, «bbo«^ r. 101. Fooads the 

moMrteriet ef BenM6 aad FnkU, 

102. Labonn aad denfth, 103. 
DifficnhMS vith ardibuliop Loll, 

103, B. 

Suicide, jndfrneot of tbe dmrch on, 

T. 141, BL 

Saidger, bblMp of Bmbeig (Ck- 

ment U,\ ri. 46 
Son, duMm of the, ti. 341 
SwBex, Omstiamtj m, t. 29 
Stcdo (Sren-Otto), son of Harold 

BUatufed, T. 398 
Sridbert, amoi^ tbe Boiwhtnariann, 

T. 60 
Swcdoi, qiread of CSiristiamtj' in, t. 

892 
Symeon (Simeon), sent against tbe 

Paolickuis, r. 842. Becomes bead 

of tbe sect onder tbe name d 
' Titus, 348. His deatb, 348. 
Symeon (Simon), magister, tL 314 
J^mh^tm, amoiM^ tlM Ptolicians, t. 

866 
SvM^br frtwUmTn, r. 270, n. 
Synods. See Councils 

T. 

Talanos, Spanisb monasteir, r. 467 
Tangmar, priest^ ri. 89, nJ 
Taiasius, patriardi of Ck»istanti« 

nople, v. 318 
Tempestarii, vi. 118, n. 
Tbangbrand, priest, from Bremen, v. 

407. Goes to Iceland, 416 
Tbeoctistos, ri. 285 
Tbeodellnde, Longobardian qneen, 

goes oyer to tbe Catholic cbnrcb, 

V. 102 
Theodemir, abbot, vi. 125, 131 
Tbeodo I., duke of Bavaria, v. 53 
Tbeodo II., duke of Bavaria, v. 54 
Theodora, vicious Roman wmnan, vL 

30 



Theodora, Greek empress, vi. 284. 
Introduces image-worship, 285 

Theodore, archbishop of CanterlKiiy, 
promotes customs of the Bomuli 
dbnrcfa in England, v. 33. Fint 
exercises the rights of a primatey 
38. Pk«motes coltore in England, 
210 

Theodore, bishop of Caria, vL 317|0. 

Theodore^ bishop of Pharan, head of 
the Monothelite party, v. 250 

Theodore, monk, vi. 284, n. 

Theodore, • x^^liMf ,*vi. 289 

Theodore, patriarch of ConstanU* 
nople, T. 266 

Theodore, presbyter, defender of the 
genuineness of tiie writings as- 
cribed to Dionysius the Areopa* 
gite, V. 235 

Theodore, protospatharius, vi. 318 

Theodore Abukara, dander of Chris- 
tianity against MobammedanisDi, 
V. 121 

Theodoras, bead of the.PauUdans, t. 
343 

Theodoras Studita, abbot, against the 
holding of slaves, v. 137. On the 
diffnnaice of the image controver- 
sies of the eariier times, 273. On 
tbe oecumenical counol hdd at 
Constantinople under Irene, 315, d. 
Against bloody persecutions of 
heretics, 852. His education, tl 
296. Contends in fiivonr of 
image>worsbip aninst Leo the Ar- 
menian, 269. Ilis tendency to 
sensuous Bealism in this contro- 
versy, 274. Aj^iears anew sgaiost 
tbe onperor, 281. 

Tbeodosius of Ephesns, v. 290 

Tbeodota, vL 269 I 

Theodotns, patriarch, vi. 275 

Theodrad, v. 375 

Tbeodulf, archbishop of Orieans,zesp 
lously promotes the cause of reli- 
gious instruction, v. 172. Ob 
external works, 180. On pilgrim- 
ages, 181. Against private masses, 
186. On tbe forgivoiess of siO) 
and penitence, 192 
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Theognist, abbot, vi. 310 
Tbeophanes, jurist, vi. 280 
Theophanes, monk, vi. 284 
Tbeophilus, Greek emperor, vi. 283 
Theopbilus, bishop of Alexandria, 

vi. 3 
Theopbilus, bishop of C?esarea, vi. 3 
Theopbilus, protospatharius, vi. 303 
Theophylact. See Benedict IX. 
Theophylact, archbishop of Achrida, 

vi. 338 
Theotmar, archbishop of Salzburg, 

V. 439, n. 
Thierri, king of the Burgundians, 

V. 44 
Thietberga, wife of Lothaire of Lo- 

tharingia, vi. 11 
Thietgaud, archbishop of Triers, vi. 

13 
Thomas, bishop of Claudiopolis, 

enemy of image- worship, v. 284 
Thomas, monk, v. 315 
Thomas of Neocsesarea, inquisitor of 

the Paulicians, v. 353. 
Thondracians (sect), vi. 342. Their 

doctrines, 343 
Thor, idol god of the Normans, v. 

410 
Thorgeir, priest, v. 418 
Thorwald, Icelander, v. 412 
Thorwald SpakbUdvarssun, v. 414 
Thrand, Norwegian province, v. 409 
Thrudpert, v. 50 

Thurget, English ecclesiastic, v. 401 
Thuringia, Boniface in, v. 61. Er- 
roneous teachers there, 67 
Thjra, Harald Blaatand's mother, v. 

396 
Timotheus, Nestorian patriarch in 

Syria, V. 122 
Tolbiacum, v. 9 

Tonsure of the clergv, v. 146, n. 
Treuga Dei (truce of God), vi. 88 
Trinity, doctrine of, opposed by Mo- 
hammed, V. 129 
Tudun, prince of the Avares, v. 113 
Tuggen, V. 45 
Turholt (Thoroult), monastery in 

Flanders v. 381 
Tuventar, Slavonian prince, v. 437, n. 



Type of the faith, V. 255 

Tythes, opposed by the Saxons, v. 

104. Laws respecting, 139, n. 
Tzamo, v. 354 

U. 

Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, vi. 84, 
89. Canonized, 143. His letter 
(perhaps not genuine) to Nicholas 
I., on celibacy, 93 

Unction, extreme,' vi. 146 

Unni, archbishop, v. 400 

Unvan, archbishop, v. 401 

Upsala, central-point of pagan wor- 
ship in the North, v. 402 

Urban II., pope, vi. 260 

Uzziah, vi. 57 

V. 

Yallombrosians, vi. 104 
Vassals, vassalage, influence of Chris- 
tianity on, V. 134. Maximus on, 
236, n. 
Vice domini, v. 139, n. 
Victor, Boman bishop, vi. 3 
Vilgard (BUgard), heretic, vi. 363 
Vilnius, Bavarian priest, contro« 
versy with Boniface, v. 86, View 
of the Antipodes, 87. He is made 
bishop of Salzburg, 87 
Vitalianus, pope, v. 33, 266 
Vladimir, Russian prince, v. 452 

W. 

Wala, abbot of Corbie, v. 378 • vi. 9 
Walafrid Strabo, vi. 133, 158 
Walcher, vi. 240 
Waldrade, vi. 12 
Waragians, Norman tribe, v. 450 
Waraskians, v. 52, n. 
Wamefrid. See Paulus Diaconus 
Wazo, bishop of Liege, his conduct 

towards heretics, vi. 366 
Welanao, (Wilna), v. 374 
Wends, spread of Christianity among 

them, V. 445 
WenUo, of Sens, vi. 202 
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Wenzeslav, of Bohemia, r. 442 

Western churchy history of its dQ> 
relopment, ri. 155. Its participa- 
tion in the controversies of the 
Greek church, 290 

Western sects, vi. 348 

Wibold, archbishop of Cambray, vi. 
92, n. 

Wicbin, bishop, v. 439 

Wigbert) among the Frieslanden, t. 
59 

Wigbert, abbot, v. 108 

Wilderod, ardibishop of Stxasbnrg, 
vi. 38 

Wilfrid, bishop of York, banished, 
labours in Sussex, v. 29 

Wilfrid, presbyter, v. 32 

Will, free, defence of Chriatiamty 
against Mahommedanism on, v. 
121 

Willehad, among the Frieslanders and 
Saxons, v. 110. In Wigmodia, 
Bome, and Aitemaoh, 111. Is made 
bishop of Br^nen, 112. His death, 
113 

William, abbot of Dijon, vi. 82,. 331 

William the Conqneror, king of Eng- 
land, vi. 260 

WUUbald, v; 63, n. 

WilKbroid, pre6h3rter, among the 
Frieslanders and Saxons, v. 59. 
Archbishop of Utrecht, 60. In 
Denmark and Heligoland^ 61. His 
death, 62. 

WiUimar, v. 45, 48 

Waiiram, vi. 177 

Wiltebuig, V. 60 

Wimbert, abbot, v. 71 

Winfrid. See Boni£ue 

Witiza, king of Spain, v. 162 

Witmar, monk, v. 380 

Wittekind, consequences of his rebel- 
lion, V. 109 



Wittekind, mcmk^ v.. 397 
Wladimir,. Wassilj, Bnssian prince, 

V. 453 
Wolfgangs monk, r^ 457 
Wortn^ external, Charlemagne on,, v. 

100 

Wratislav, dnke of Bohemia, v. 442 
Wolf. See Wnlflach. 
Wal&uOvStyiite, v. 38 
Wuifram, bishop of Sens, among the 

Frieslanders, v. 60 
Wulfred, English eodesiastic, v.-. 401 
Wurzburg, bishopric there, v. 76 

y. 

Yago de Compostella, place of pil- 

grimage in Spain, vi. 69 
Yarl Hakon, Governor of Harold^ v. 

406 
York. See Ebosacum 
Yule, festival, v. 414 

Zacharias, pope, v. 76. His conduct 
towards Adelbert and Clement, 86. 
His conduct towards Virgilios, 87. 
His decision on the petition of Bo- 
niface, that Lull might be made 
Archbishop of Mentz, 92 

Zacharias, an^bishop of Chalcedony 
vi. 317 

Zacharias, bishop of Anagni, vi» 305, 
316 

Zacharias^ head of the Paoiicians, v. 
345 

Zephyrinus, Roman bishop, vi. 3, n. 

Zderard, Polish monk, v. 460 

Ziilpich, V. 9 

Zwentibald, (Swato^uk), Moravian 
prince, V. 436 
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LSSAGES FEOM ANCIENT WEITEES. 



EXPLAINED.. 



;tor. edit. Bdlland.. wens. 
T. I. f. 544, V. 460 
i ep. Berengar. ed. Schmidt. 
225 
>. ed, Froben. T. I. ep. 75, 

ep» ad. Ascelin. in operib. 
c. ed. D'Achery. f. 19, 

de sacra cocna in ed. Vis- 
100, vi. 231 



Libri Carolin. pag. 379, v. 229 
Phot. c. Manichl I. c. 7. p. 23, v. 

362: 
Photli. epp.in ed. Montac. ep. 113, vi. 

301 ; ep. U8> 315 ; ep. 98, vi. 316 
Bimberti vita: Anschar^ in- Poet. 

monum^ Qaim.. hist. T.. H, §. 27, 

v; 392 
Thflodor; 3tadit. A^tirrhetiGiiB II. f. 

84, vi, 2j65; ep. W,.vi. 281 



CRITICISM OF THE TEXT. 
Dionys. Areopag. ep. IV. ad Caium, v. 264, 



EMENDATIONS. 



. 176, V. 142 

.. 37, V. 145 

Felic. II. f. 809, v, 225 

de sacrar coena ed Yischer. 

1. 227 

; Durand. Thesaurus novas 

)r. L f. 196, vi. 229 



Michael Psellus ii»Xsyas trtfH iys«- 

yiiecf iietfMmVf ed Gaulmin. p. 9, 

vi. 344 
Nicolaas I. ep. 2. ad Michaelem III. 

in Harduia. concil. Y. f. 125. 

vi. 220. Petr. Sic. p. 60, v. 

352 



PASSAGES FROM SCEIPTUBE. 



c 9, vol. vi. p. 3 

., vol. V. p. 310 

my XXV., vol. v. p, 83 

, vol. V. p. 287 

ii., vol. V. p. 460 

iii. 40, 41, vol.v. p. 178; 

, vol. vi. p. 24 ; xxxi., vol. 

; xxxvii. 27, vol. vi. p. 

jtix. 1, vol. vi. p. 318 ; 

r, vol. vi. p. 216; Ixviii. 



30, vol.. Y.. p. 17^ ; IxwriiL, 24, 

vol. vi. p. 21(5 ; IzzxiL 1, vol* vi. 

p. 4 ; Ixxxiii. 1, 2, vol. v. p. 465 ; 

xcvii. 7, tqL v- p. 465; ccK7^ 

vol. T. p. 266 ; c;^., vol. v. 

pp. 437, 438 
Isaiah xl., vol. vi. p. 264 ; xlv. 7, 

vol. V. p. 198 ; Ixiv, ol. vi. p. 

180 
Proi«rbs viiir 16^ toL vi. p. 24 



I 
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PA88A6B8 GITSD FBOM SCBIPTURE. 



Ecelesiastes ix. 4» vol. t. p. 43 
Jeremiah zvii., vol. vi. p. 117 
Ezekiel xiv. 14, vol. vi. p. 129; 

zxxiii. 11, vol. yi. p. 191 
Daniel iv. 17. vol. yi. p. 24 
Hosea ziii. 14, yol. yi. p. 862 
Matthew yi. 22, yol. y. p. 349; 

yii. 22, yol. v. p. 19, 203 ; viu. 

vol. V. p. 301 ; X., vol. v. p. 166 ; 

X. 19, vol. v. p. 158 ; x. 23, vol. 

V. p. Ill ; xi., vol. v. p. 158 ; 

xii. 19, vol. vi. p. 366; xii. 27, 

vol. vi. p. 255 ; xiii. 29, vol. v. 

p. 352 ; XV. 17, vol. vi. p. 258 ; 

xviii. vol. vi. p. 73 ; xix. 6, vol. vi. 

p. 298 ; XX. 28, vol. vi. p. 192 ; 

xxii. 46, vol. vi. p. 255 ; xxiii. 

12, vol. vi. p. 130 ; xxiii. 16, vol. vi. 

p. 82 ; xxiv. 13, vol. v. p. 93; 

XXV., vol. V. p. 180; xxvii. 7, 

vol. vi. p. 158; xxviii. 19, vol. v. 

p. 105. 
Mark, vi., vol. vi. p. 145 ; xiii. 32, 

vol. V. p. 225 
Luke ii. 25, vol. v. p. 184 ; x. 20, 

vol. V. p. 18; xi. 42, vol. vi. p. 

194 ; xvi, 15, vol. vi. p. 114 ; xix., 

vol. V. p. 241 ; XX. 34, 35, vol. 

vi. p. 355 ; xxii. 25, vol. vi. *p. 69 
John i. 9, vol. v. p. 399 ; iii. 10, 

vol. vi. p. 226 ; iii. 16, vol. v. p. 

242 ; V. 37, vol. v. p. 355 ; iv. 21, 

vol.vi.p. 137; vi., vol.vi. p. 215; 

vi.. 37, vol. vi. p. 271 ; x. 8, vol. 

V. p. 402 ; X. 35, vol. v. p. 224; 

xii. 35, vol. vi. p. 255 ; xiii. 53, 

vol.v. p. 19 ; XV. 26, vol. v. p. 

412; XX. 17, vol. vi. p. 119 
Acts iii. 13-16. vol. v. p. 241 ; 

iii. 21, vol. vi. p. 250; x. 38, 

vol. V. p. 222; xv., vol. v. p. 

106 ; vol. vi. p. 299 ; xx. 34, vol. 

V. p. 106. 
Romans i. 32, vol. v. p. 352; ii. 23, 

vol. vi. p. 143 ; viii.24, vol. v. p. 



327; Tiii. 26, vol. v. p. 349, 
vol. vL p. 194; viii. 35, voI.tL 
p. 38 ; ix. 30, vol. vi. p. 184; x. 
8, vol. V. p. 327 ; xii. 19, vol. t. 
p. 192; xiii. 2, vol. v. p. 475; 
xiv. vol. V. p. 158 

1 Corinthians x. 10, vol. vi. p. 314; 
iv. 1, vol. V. p. 366 ; vi. 18, vol 
V. p. 356 ; vii. 2, vol. vi. p. 54; 
viL:27, vol. vi. p. 298 ; viii. 8, vol 
vi. p. 830 , ix. 15, 18, vol. v. p. 
106, 27, 201.; x. 32, vol. vl pi 
194 ; xii. vol. v. p. 289 ; xiii. vA 
V. p. 298; xiv. 30 vol. v. p. 171: 
XV. 10, vol. V. p. 199 

2 Corinthians iii. 18, vol. v. p. 328;, 
V. 16, vol. V. p. 298 ; v. 19, vol 
V. p. 222 ; ix. 15-18, vol. v. p. 
106 

Galatians i. 8, vol. v. p. 306 ; ilt 
vol. v., p. 398 ; iii. 6, vol. vi. p. 
122; iii. 13, vol. v. p. 362; ii 
28, vol. vi. p. 281 ; v. 2, vol. v, 
p. 196 ; vi. 2, 5, vol. vi. p. 129 

Ephesians iv., vol. v. p. 429; toL 
vi. p. 270 ; V. 2, vol. v. p. 241 

Philippians ii. 11, vol. v. p. 437, 438 

Colossians ii. 8, vol. v. p. 450 ; iL 
21, vol. V. p. 372, n. ; iv., vol. t, 
p. 429 

2 Thessalonians, iii. 8, vol. v. p. 106 

1 Timothy ii., vol. vi. p. 131 ; ii. 4, 
vol. vi. p. 192, 194 ; v. 17, vol. 
V. p. 171, 23, 202 ; v. 23, vol. v. 
p. 174 ; vi. 8, vol. v. p. 420 

2 Timothy ii. 14, vol. vi. p. 196; it 
25, vol. V. p. 352 

Titus ii. 3, vol. v. p. 334 
Hebrews ix., vol. t. p. 450 ; xiii. 4> 

vol. vi. p. 298 
1 John ii. 3, vol. vi. p. 143 ; v. 16,! 

vol. V. p. 430 
James iv., vol. vi. p. 24 ; v. 14, vol 

vi. p. 145 
Revelation xxii. 17, vol. v. p. 171 
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